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2 Words, or Language in General. 
ſignified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Langage had 
c | et a farther Improvement in the Uſe of, general Terms, 
Will whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti- 
. | cular Exiſtences: Which advantageous uſe of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made 
Signs of. Thoſe Names becoming general, which are made 
to ſtand for general Ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are uſed for are particular. 1 5 
8 $. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for 
„ 87 85 Ideas, there be other Words which Men inake 
8 uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or 
'# abſence of ſome Ideas ſimple or complex, or all Ideas toge- 
al ther; ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſh, 3 | 
8 


and Barrenneſs. All which negative or privative Words, can- 


| not be ſaid properly to belong ro, or ſignify no Ideas: for then 

Fil! they would be perfectly inſignificant Sounds: But they relate 

| to poſitive Ideas, and ni their Abſence. 
8, 


0 1 $. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the 
$i) n porivat Original of all our Notions and a) if - 
from ſuch as We remark, low great a Dependance our Jords 
| "euify fenfeble have on common ſenſible /deas ; and bow thoſe 
l as. which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and 
ft Notions quite removed from Senſe, have their 
wy © riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas, are tranſ- 
0 ferred to mare abſiruſe Significatrons, and made to ſtand for 
5 * _ {deas that come not under the Cognizance of our Senſes; v. 


g. to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, Adbere, Cunceive, In- 
fill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranguillity, &c. are all Words 
taken from the Operations of ſenfible "Things, and applied to 
certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary Signift- 
- Cation is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger : And JI doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould: find, in alt 
Languages, the Names which ſtand for Things that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe. from ſenſible 
Ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
Minds, 'who were the firſt Beginners of Languages; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to- 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: 
Whilſt to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that 
came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senſation, by that means to 
make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe. Operations they 
| " 3 oe - 


* I OW. * wv 


58. 6 But to underſtand better the Uſe and 


mediately applied. 


tions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has gr 
: Connection with Words, than perhaps is fuſpe&ed, .. .. 


following Chapters, 


Wards, or Language in Generdl, 3 


experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 


Appearances ;' and then when they had got known and 


agreed Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their 


own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known 
by Words, all their other Ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of 


nothing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the 
inward Operations of their Minds about them; we having, as 
has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally: come ei- 
ther from ſenſible Objects without, or what we el within 
ourſelves, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, of 
which we are conſcious to ourſelves within. e 


; | Diftribution. 


and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 


Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Langii 


Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inſtructio 


age, are in 
Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are geheral; and 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that fingle Thing, but for 


Sorts and Ranks of Things; it will be neceſſary to conſider, 
in the next Place, what the Sorts. and Kinds, or, if you rather, 


like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things 
are; wherein they conſiſt ; and how they come to be made. 


Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we ſhall the 


better come to find the. right uſe of Words ; the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defects of 


Uncertainty in the Signification of Words, without which, it 


is impoſſible to diſcourſe with any Clearneſs, or Order; cbn- 


cerning Knowledge : Which being converſant about N oe 
atef' 


Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the Matter of the 
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anguage; and the Remedies that 
ouguht to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity or 
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' The Signification of Words." * 


H bo 
Of the Signification of Mord. 


Words are F. k. VI. N, tho' he have great Variety 


fenfible Signs 
neceſſary for 
Communica- 

tion. 


which others, as well as himſelf, 


made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not 
being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 


neceſſary, that Man, ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible 


Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, which his. TROY are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this 


purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty, or Quickneſs, 


as thoſe articulate Sounds, which, with ſo much Eaſe and 
Variety, he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may 
conceive how Words, which were by Nature ſo well adapted 


to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as the Signs. 


ef their Ideas; not by any natural Connection, that there is 
between particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas, for then 


there would be but one Language. amongſt all Men; but by _ 


a voluntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch, a Word 1s made ar- 
bitrarily the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe then of Words, 
is to be ſenſible Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they Rand for, 


are their proper and immediate ä 
Words are the ; . 


his Ideas who nes | * 3 
ufes them. were, to bring out their Ideas, and lay them 

| before the view of others; Words, in their pri- 
mary or immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 


the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or 


careleſſy thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things, which 
they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is that he may be underſtood; and the end of Speech 
is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his [deas 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are Marks of, are 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Ideas, that he 

„ 1 5 himſelf 


of Thoughts, and ſuch, from 


might receive Profit and Delight; yet they 
are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and 
hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be 


err ener 20e. 


en have of theſe Marks, be- 

7 ither to record their own Thoughts for 
18; ing either ord the 52 ghts for 
ee, the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it. 


Snare OD r g e 
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The Signification'of Wards F 


| Himſelf hath. For this would be to make thei Sigtis of Kis 


own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
the ſame time; and ſo in effect, to have no'Signification at 


all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be voluntary | 
Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would 


be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signifi- 
cation. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 


ther, whereof he has none in his own. Until he has ſome 


* 


Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any Signs. 
for them: For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 
he reprefents to himſelf other Men's Ideas, by ſome of his 
own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other 


Men do, tis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he has, and 
not to Ideas that he has not. 4 ; 


F. 3. This is fo neceſſary in the Uſe of Lan- Nba. 
guage, that in this reſpect, the Knowing, and Wer e 5 
the Ignorant; the Learned and Unlearned, % e 


uſe the Werds they ſpeak (with eee uſes theme.” 


all alike, They, in every Man's Mouth, fand 


for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs <4 them. 


A Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 


hears called Gold, but the bright fhining yellow Colour, he 


applies the Word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, 
and nothing. elſe; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a 
Peacock's T 


"ail, Gold. Another that hath better a | 
adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight; and then the Sound 

Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſhining 

Yellow and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe : 
Qualities, Fuſibility: And then the Word Gold to him fig- 
nifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds Malleability, Each of theſe uſes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occaſion: to expreſs the Idea, which 
they have applied it to; But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to his own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign 


of ſuch a complex Idea, as he has not, 1 


FS. 4. But tho“ Words, as they are uſed by _ Words often 
Men, can properly and immediately ſignify /ecretly refer= . 
nothing but the Ideas, that are in the Mind of . Fir/ft,torhe 
the Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give Ideas in other - 
them a ſecret Reference to two other Things, Men's Minds. 
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EL The Significatton of Words. 


Firſt, They fuppeſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in 
the Minds alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate For 
elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if 
the Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the 
Hearer were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Lan- 
guages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whe- _ 
ther the Idea they and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in their 
Minds, be the ſame: But think it enough, that they uſe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the Underſtanding 
Men of that Country apply that Name. 1 =4 
Ap ad $. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be 

Sec ney) To thought to talk barely of their own Imaginations, 
75 Kcalig -4 but of Things as really they are; therefore they 

os often ſuppoſe their Words to fland alſo for the Re- 
ality of Things. But this relating more particularly to Subſtan, 


ces, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple 


Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of 
applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the 
Names of mixed Modes and Subſtances, in particular: The" 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting the uſe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them ſtand for any 
thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. = 
„ S8. 6. Concerning Words allo, it is farther ta 

Words &y uſe be conſidered : Firft, That they being unme- 


readily exile diately the Signs of Men's Ideas; and, by that 


deas. : ö : g , 
Ideas. means, the Inſtruments whereby Men commu- 


nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe 


Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their own Breaſts, 
there comes by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Connection between cer- 
tain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names 
heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 


_ themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually affect 


the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 
Qualities; and in all Subſtances, that frequently and familiarly 
occur to us. Eo ag 8 wo E h [ 


Words often 
ufed without 


N 7. Secondly, That thou h the proper and im- 
mediate Signification of Words, are Ideas in the 


Signification. ©. Mind of the Speaker ; yet becauſe by familiar 
+ » - uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 
articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on 
our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories; but yet 

BH are 


4 be 


* 


are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations _ 
perfectly, it ons happens that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their 
Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are 1 
many of them learned before the Ideas are known for which 
they ſtand: Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, 
ſpeak ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only be- 
cCauſe they have learned them, and have been accuſtomed to 
thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Significa- 
tion, ſo far is there a conſtant Connection between the Sound 
| and the dea; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtands for the , 
| other; without which Application of them, they are nothing 8 
| but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. A e 
; §. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has 
| been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, Their Signi- 
ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to fication perfect. 
ſuppoſe a natural Connection between them. J rburary. 
But that they fignrfy only Men's peculiar Ideas, 
and that by a perfedHy arbitrary Impoſition, is evident, in that 
5 they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame Lan- 
| guage) the ſame Ideas, we take them to be the „ of: And 
5 every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand 
for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make 
| others have the ſame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when 
they uſe the ſame Words that he does. And therefore the 
great Augu/ius himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not make a new 
5 Latin Word; which was as much as to ſay, That he could 
| not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound ſhould be a Sign 
of, in the Mouths and common Language of his Subjects. 
Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates cer- 
tain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which ſo far li- 
mits the Signification of that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies 
it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly: And let me 
| adds, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Idaas in the 
| Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the Conſequence of 
any Man's uling of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to whom he 
addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his Uſe of 
them, is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing 
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ticulars, it may perhaps be thought 


, Wards reaſonable that Words, which 


Fs cacral. 


too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we find the uite 
contrary, The far greate/? part of Fords, that make all Lan- 
Zuages, 4. e general Terms: which has not been the Effect of 


| Neglect, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſſity. | 
F. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particu- 


Por ezery har lar Thing ſhould have a diſtin peculiar Name. 
e For the Signification and Uſe of Words, de- 
bac a Name pending on that Connection, which the Mind 


is impelſbl.. makes betwee . its Ideas and the Sounds it 


uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the 


Application of Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have 
aiif inct Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular 


Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approba- 
t on to that Idea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Ca- 


pacity to frame and retain diſtinct Ideas of all the particular 
Things we meet with: Every Bird, and Beaſt Men ſaw; every 


Tree, and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place 
in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on as 
an Inſtance of a prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals 
have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his pro- 


per Name; we may eaſily find a Reaſon why Men have never 


attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 


Do that flies over their Heads, much leſs to call every Leaf 
of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way by a pe- 


culiar Name. HE ENG x 1 
| . 2. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet 
e be YE. ; 55 ob wi) not ſerve to thee 
chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
r particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
:i;cate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
lk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which 


ie then only done, when, by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I 


make, 


.. ett ̃Üͤꝛ!X ² EL Is TR — 


The 3 5. . A LE Things that exiſt being Par- 


ought to be conformed to Things, ſhould be ſo 


PTY Gere) Tera . | of 


make, by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, 
who hears it, cnc Idea I apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names applied to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which 
had fallen under my Notice. 

$ 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I 


think is not To yet a diftintt: Name for every particular Thing would 


not be of. any great Uſe: for the Fd e, which, 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges itſelf by gene- 
ral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under 3 
Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names be- 
ile eb to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
| or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have, for the 
met part, ſtopped ;- but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing. particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it, And therefore in their own 
Species, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make 


uſe of proper Names ; and their diſtinct eames 1 di- 


ſtinct Denominations. 5 wot 8 

eſides Perſons, Countries a o, ities, 
Ribe, Mountains, and other the like Diſtinc- What Things 
tions of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, Names. 
and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch 5 
as Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, 
as it were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with 
them. And I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention 
particular. Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 


for the other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe, . 
as Alexander. And therefore we ſee. that amongft Jockeys, 


Horſes have their proper Names to be known and 1 
by, as commonly as their Servants: Becauſe, amon N them, th 

is often occaſion to mention this or that ran 0 

he i is out of Sight... 7 

FS. 6. The — thing to be conſidered i is, how . 
general Words: come to be made, For ſince all ans Sa SY 


Things that exiſt are only Particulars, how — ge are i 


come we by general Terms, or where find we | 
| thoſe general Natures they are ſuppoſed to 


fans for ? Words become general, by being made the 425 


Baue proper 


ries when 
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of general Ideas: And 1deas become general, by feparating 


from them the Circumſtances of Time and Places and any 
other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular 


Exiſtence. By this way of Abſtraction they are made capable 


of repreſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, 
having in it a Conformity to that Abſtract Iden, is (as we call 
it) of that ſort. | * Q 

$. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 
perhaps be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 


is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons 
Children converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone) are like 
the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The ſaeas of the 
Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, 
like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals, 
The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe. In- 
dividuals z and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child 
uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perfons. Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, 
that there are a great many other Things in the World, that 
in ſome common Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qua- 
lities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and thofe Perſons 
they have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, which they find 


thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 


with others, the Name Man, for Example. And thus they 
come to have a general Name, and a general dea. Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 


Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 


them all. | | . 

FS. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eafily Advance to more general Names 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and therefore cannot be comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
agree with Man, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and uniting; 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Idea; to which having given a Name, they make a Term 
of a more comprehenſive Extention : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by the "AD 
Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpon- 
tanevus Motion, comprehended under the Name Animal. 


1 9. 9s, 


beginning, and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There 


F. 9 That fhis is the Yay, whereby Men 8 - 
8 general Ideas, and general We General Na- 
them, I think, is fo evident, that there needs no Zures are no- 
other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ing bit ab- 
ſelf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of /74# Ideas. 
their Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks _ . 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from 
particular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to find 
them. For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein 
does his Idea of * differ from that of Peter and Paul; 
or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalys, but in the leav- 
ing out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual, and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex Ideas of ſeveral 
particular Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in? Of the 
complex Ideas, ſignified by the Names Lian and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 
new diſtinct complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man, 
ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
Ida, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life and 
Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Term Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this Particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
proceeds to Body, Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 
fuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas what- 
ſoever. To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and Spe- 
fies, which make ſuch a Noiſe in the Schools, and are, with 
Juſtice, ſo. little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but ab- 
ſtract Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That 
every more general Term, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but 


N part of any of thoſe contained under it. 


. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why in „ . 
6. eg of Wark, which is nothing 7 5 e 
claring their Signification, we make uſe of the — 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends Saria. 
it: Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to e 
3 the labour of enumerating the ſeveral {imple Ideas, which 
the next general Word or Genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But tho defining 
by Genus and Differentta, (I crave leave to uſe theſe 9 
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Art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly fvit 


thoſe Notions they are applied to ;) I ſay, though, defining by 


the Genus be the ſhorteſt way: yet, I think, it may be doubted, 


whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is not the only, and 
ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For, Definition being nothing but 


making another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term 
defined ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating 


thoſe ſimple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of 


the Term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, 


Men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general 
Term, it has not been out of Neceſſity, or for greater Clear- 
neſs ; but for quickneſs and diſpatch fake, For I think, that 
to one who deſired to know what /dza the Word Man ſtood 


for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that Man was a ſolid extended Sub- 


ſtance, having Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Fa- 
culty of * J doubt not but the meaning of the Term 
Han would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands for 
be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 
a rational Animal; which by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, 
Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated Idaas, 
J have, in explaining the Term Man, followed here the ordi- 


nary Definition of the Schools ; which though, perhaps, not 
the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent Purpoſe, / 


And one may, in this Inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the 
Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia : 


and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little Neceflity there is of ſuch a 


Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Defini- 
tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
Word, by ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning or Idea it ſtands 
for, may be certainly known; Languages are not always ſo 
made, according to the Rules of Logick, that . 
can have its Signification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two 


others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary; 


or elſe thofe whe have made this Rule, have done ill, that they 
have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. PITS ee 


7 
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§. 11. To return to general Words, it is 


lain, by what has been ſaid, That General and 


General and P. | | | $74 
Univerſal 255 ni er ſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of 


Creaturesof the Things; but are the Inventions and Creatures: of 
Underſtandiag. the Under/landing, made by it for its own Uſe, 
„ and concern only Signs, whether Words or Laas. 
Words are general, as bas been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of 
general Ideas; and fo ate applicable indifferently TO Re 

9 85 ticular 


ticular Things; and Ideas are general, hen they are ſet up as 
the Repreſentatiyes of many particular Things: But Univer- 
ſality belongs not to Things themſelves, which are all of them 
particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and Illar, 
which in their Signification, are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of. 
our own making, their general Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignify- 
ing or repreſenting many Particulars. For the Signifcation 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of 
Man + addetf' to them (a). on eo on non 
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(a, Againſt chis the Biſhop of N orceſter objects, ane 
our Author anſwers as followeth: However, ſaith the In kus firſt 
Biſhop, the abſtracted Ideas are the Works of the Mind; as Letter; p. 189g: - 
appears by an Inſtance produced of the Eſſence of the dun &. 
granted, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns mighe. 
agree in it, and it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here We have a real. Efſence>ſublilting in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied inte more, and che 
ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But ſuppoſe there 
were more Suns; would not each of them have the real Eſſence of che 
Sun? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame real 
Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the Se- 


cond would have nothing but the Naga nn ns 
This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Zocke,\ is to prove that the 
abſtract general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or Things of the ſamm 
Denomination, v. g. of May or Marigoldt, hath a real Being ont of the 
Underſtanding; which I confeſs, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 
Lhumbly conceive, will not reach it; becauſe what is 4aid there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as. is evident 
from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a com lem Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun, Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 


1. 
1 4 
3 


* — 
* 4 


Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot in | 


the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by EH 
of the Sun, the real Eflence of the ow, unte had ſo expreſſed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 

explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sn to which the name Sus may 
be truly and properly applied, and to that Subſtance or Thing, the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has unlted in 
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44 | S. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſis 
5 2 dered, is, Jhat kind of Signification it is, that 
are the Efences General Words have. For as it is evident, that 


2 Species. they do not ſignify. barely one particular Thing zi 


the 


* . : Fl 4 


— a 


it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe, 
that is called Sun, is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtances, f. e. by the 
nominal Eſence: And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſhed 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſence that we do not know (for if we 


did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real E/ence or Conſtitution of one 


of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a com- 
plex Idea of ſenfible Qualities co-exifting, - which wherever they are 
found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer your Lord-' 


ſhip's Queſtion : For aubat is it makes the Second Sun to be'a true dun, 
but having the ſame real Eſſence with the firſt ? If it were but a nominal 


Eſſence, then the Second would hade nothing but the Namo. 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Efjence, it would have 
ſomething | beſides % Name, viz. That Nominal Eſſence which is 
ſafficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it be a trua Sun, 
though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 
one depends; your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Eſence is 
in the Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun. I grant it, when the Sæcend 
Sum comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 


contained in our complex Idea, 7. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 


For ſhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aſtronomers) that the real 

Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a Star could 
not for that be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex 
Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that will prove, That 
the Eſences of Things, as they are knowable by us, have & Realty in them 
diſtinct from that of ab/fra# Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 
tures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther enquire, in con- 
ſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. | Therefore, ſay you, there 
muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame-Kind: Tes, and 


I beg leave of your Lordſhip-to ſay, of a different Lind too. For that 


alone is it which makes it to be what it is. R 

That every Individual Subſtance has à real, internal, individual 
Conſtitution, 7. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is; F 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and un, ard“ 
all true and real Men. Auj. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that 


Species belongs to them. And ſo three Bobagues are all true and real 
- *< ſuppoſing the Name of that ſpecies. of Animals belongs to 
them. f ; 5 ; " d . 


Fot 


for then they would not be general Terms, but 
proper Names; ſo on the other Side it is as evident, they do 
not ſignify a Plurality; for Man and Men would then ſignify 
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the ſame: and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as Grammarians 
call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which 
general Words ſignify, is a fort of Phings; and each of them 
doe 


es that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idau in the Mind, to 
which Idea, as things exiſting are found: to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one; 


be of that Sort. Whereby it is evident that the Eſſences of 
the Sorts, or (if the Latin, Word pleaſes better) Species 'of 


Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract 7deas. For the 
having the Eſſence 0 any Species, being that which makes any 
3 39 SIS — ee e e ee, . thing 


For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Peter, Fames, and Juhm, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated: to Individuals of the Species Mam, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and: then very ſafely aſł, Whether 
they be not all true aud real Men ? But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſtiip, 
Whether. Veaucena, Cuckery and Con/heda, were true and real Men or 
no? Your Lordſhip. would not be able to tell me, tilt L have pointd 
out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe Names, youg 
Lordihip/by.examining whether they had in them. thoſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex Laa to 
which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determined them ally ot 
ſome of them, to be the Species which you call Man, ' and: ſo to be 
true and real Man; which. when your Lordſhip. has determin'd, tis 


plain yon did it by that which is 0n]y the nominal Eſſence, as not know - 


ing the ræaal one. But your Lordihip farther aſks, I Hat is it makes 
Peter, James and John real Mex ? 15,77 the attnibuting the genergl Num 
to them No certainly; but that the true and real Ejjence of a Man is 
in everyone of them, | | CF 

If, when your Lordſhip afks, I bat males them Mem ? your Lords 


' ſhip uſed the Word maling in the proper Senſe. for the efficient Cauſe, 


and in that Senſe it were: true, that the Effence of a Man; i. e. the 
{pecifiek Effence of that Species made a Man; it would undoubtedly 


follow, that this ſpeciſick Eſſence had a Reality beyond that of bn 


only à generally abſtract Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, Th 


it is the. true and real Effence of a. Man in euery- one of them that makes 


Mea and John true and real Men, the true and real meanin 
of thoſe. Wards is no more but that the Eſſence of that Species, i. e. 
the Properties anſwering the pax, "i abftra& Idea, to which the ſpe- 
cifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be pro- 
perly and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called Men 
Your Lordſhip adds, Aud we muſt be as certain-of this, as wwe are that 
we alt BT 58 5; 6 Vs 26 ee . 
How, I beſeech your: Lordſhip, are we certain, that the are Mas, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them Which anſwer 
the abſtract complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpeci- 
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thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea td 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right to 


that Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confors 


mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have right to 
the Name Man, is the ſame _ Again, to be a Man, or of the 
Species Man, and have the Ell 

3 2 Sl thing. 
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nick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man? This 


I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, wiz. They take their Denomination of being Men, from that 
common Nature or Eſſence which is in them; and I am apt to think, 
theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 3 
Vour Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus; T hat the general Idea 
is not made from the ſimple Ideas by the mere A of the Mind abſtracb- 
ing how Circumflances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the Nature 

of Things. AS | | . 
71 thought, my Lord, That Regſon and Confideration had been Aas, 
of the Mind, mere As of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. 
our Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, viz. For when we ſee Jeveral In- 
dividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence infer, That 
there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind. 
I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 
| ____ ſhip here ſays, * That © the Mind in making its com- 
B. 3. C. 6. plex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 
$. 28, 29. puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to 
* have an Union in Nature; nobody joins the Voice 


« of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horſe; nor the Colour of Lead 


© with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
« of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his Head with Chi- 
* meras, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words. Men obſervin 

certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein copic 

© Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of Sub- 
« ſtance, c.“ Which is very little different from what ydur Lord- 
ſhip here ſays, That *tis from our Obſervation of Individuals; that we 
come to infer, That there is ſomething common to them all; But I do 
not ſee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specitick Idea is 
not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, fays your Lordſhip, 
There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of ane Kind; 


and if the Difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of one 


Kind, muſt not bs a minal, but Real Eſſence, 
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ence of a Man, is the ſame. 
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thing. Now, ſince nothing can be a Man, or have Wy to the 


name Man, but what has a Conformity to the abſtract dra the 


Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right 


to the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it 


follows, that the abſtract Idea for which the Name ſtands, and 
the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the ſame. From whence . 


it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Efſences of the ſorts of things, and 


conſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the 


Underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. 


"I 


TR. as * * 


ONO III 


This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſſence ; but 
15, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There 
1s an internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties de- 
pend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
real Effence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they commonly annex 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Kinds of Things. This, T 
believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for want 
of a better Name, I have called nominal! Hence; how properly I 
will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name for 


them, I am ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, _ 


uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Lie, and the Power of Rea/on- 
ing, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip 
will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that way are not enough to make 
the Thing wherein they are found, of the 

of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the Difference of theſe Kinds is real ? 
If this be not real enough to make he Things of one Kind and not of 
another, I do not fee how Animal rationale can be enough really to 
diſtinguiſh a Man from an Hor/e ; for that is but the Nominal, not 
real Ffence of that Kind, defigned by the Name Man, and yet I 
ſuppoſe, every one Thing is real enough to make real Difference he- 


tween that and other Kindt. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to 


MAKE things of one Kind and, not of another (which, as I have 


ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- | 


fick Names) but their real unknown Conſtitutions which are the rea! 
£/ences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before 
we ſhould have really different Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtinct Names 
for them; unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe Differences, of 
which we have no diſtin& Conceptions. For I think it would not be 
teadily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein lies the c Dif- 
ference in the internal Conſtitution: of a Stag from that of a Buck,. 
which are each of them very well known to be of one Kind, and not 
of the other; and nobody queſtions but that the Kind whereof each 


of them is, are really different. | 
You. II. = os 0 2. N Four 
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They arethe much leſs to deny, that Nature, in the Producti- 
"or 3 "7 on of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there 
Handin i 5 is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races 

oh of Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed. 


have their g dee 
Folndations fn But yet, I think, we may ſay, the ſerting of 


che Fimilituus them under Names, is the I/orkmanjhip 4 the 
54 


of things. Underflanding, taking occaſion from the, Simili- 

zude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract 
general Ideas, and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 
nexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senſe the 
Word Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti- 


_ cular Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 


of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into that 

Claſſis. For when we ſay this is a Man, that a Horſe ; this 

Juſlice, that Cruelty; this a Match, that a Jack; what do 
. : nn 


q 
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Your Lordſhip farther : ays, And this difference doth nat depend upon 


the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 


gether in their Minds. I confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to ſay 
to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 


But J am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by the Words f 


that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in their Complicatiuu 
of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth not 7 Th then: ; 
and let their Ideas be what they will, the real Efjence of a Man, aud 
ar Horſe, and'a Tree, are juſt what they were. ' ET ION 


The Miſtake ] ſpoke 6f, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That things 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence; when by the 
very way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are already di- 


ſtinguiſned by their nominal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be, For 
what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 
ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that there 
are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe Names 
Man, Horſe, Tree! And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the Signi- 
fication of each of theſe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea it 
ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, and no- 
thing elſe. So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand 
for a kind or fort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com- 
plex Idea, which that Specifick Name ftands for, it is certain that the 
real Effence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Specifick 
Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others leave” 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe; becanſe 
the real Eſſence on which that unaltered complex Idea, 7. e., thoſe 
Properties depend, mult neceſſarily be concluded to be the _— 
; ' - 9 a NY 


$. 13. I would not here be thought to forget, 
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we elſe but rank things under different Specifick Names, as 
agrecing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 
James the Signs? And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, 
ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the 
Mind; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be fanked 
under? And when general Names have any Connection with 
particular Beings, theſe abſtract Idas are the Medium" that 
unites them; ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſhed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
_ thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds, And there- 
fore, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
4 OT V gt, BRAT IE 
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For I take it for granted, That in ufi 


ng the Name Man, in this 
e your Lordſhip uſes it for that comp 


| ex Idea which is in your 
rdſhip's Mind of that Species. So that Your Lordſhip hy putting 

it for, or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where ou 
ſay the real Eſſence of it is juſt as if was, ot the very fame it was, 
does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ideally the ſame. For if 1 
change the P of the Word Man, whereby it may not com- 
prehend juſt the ſame Individuals, which in your Lordſhip's Senſe it 
does; but ſhutout ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Men in your 
Signification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
ſhip does not allow the Name Man; I do not think you will fay, that 
the real Eſſence of Man in both theſe Senſes is the ſame. And yet 
your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let Men miftake in the 
Complication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what 
dot ii not belong to them: and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the 
real Efjence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 
to theſe Ideas, will be the ſame : For ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt 
be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lord- 
ip puts it by the Name of Man, or any other Nr arr ck Name, 
your Lordſhip feems to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, 
and not for the ſame Idea, at the ſame time. 6 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which yo 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea 
be a rqtienal Animal of ſuch a Shape, let a third Man's Idea de 
of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality”; let 
a fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an im- 
material Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth leave 
out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance. Tis plain every one of 
kheſe will call his a Mau, as well as your Lordſhip, and yet tis as 
plain that Man, as ſtanding ſor all theſe diſtinct, complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſappoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, 5. e. the 
ſame rial Efence. © The truth is, 6 A 
N 5 2 Name 
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our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the Eſſences of Species, we 


rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two e Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And 
I demand, what are the alterations may, or may not be in a 
Horſe, or Lead, without making either of them to be of ano- 
ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by our 


abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve: but if any one will re- 


gulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I 


ſuppoſe, be at a loſs: and he will never be able to know when 
any thing preciſely ceafes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or 


Lead, | 


* 
—_—_— 


tht 


Name to it, makes a real diſtin& kind, whatever the real Eſſence 


(which we know not of any of them) be. 1 
And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 


Words, And let the nominal Eſſence differ never ſo much, the real com- 
mon Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered by 


them, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort them into. 


Your Lordſhip farther adds, Aud the/e real Efſences are unchangeable, 


z. e. the internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I beſeech 
your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not of 
any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be changed 
all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 


ſtitution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain Eugliſb, is 
no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v. g. of Man, 


Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to, or made the Sign of the ſame abſtract 
complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals ; it is impoſſible 


but the real Conftitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, 2. e. in other Words, 


where we find all the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to conclude 
there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution from which thoſe Pro- 
perties flow. ESI | 7 = 
But your Lordihip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes them, in thoſe following Words: Forwowever: 
there may happen ſome Variety in individuals by particular Accidents, 


yet the Effences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always, the 


game; becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but en the Wilt. 
of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral Sorts of Beings. = fe MO 
It is true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things 
exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator; but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuch 


Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas of Men. 
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F. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe „ , 
£ Sona or abſtract og (which are the Mea- IR 
ſures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) ;;, diftin Be 
are the Warkmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who ſence.” | 
conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 
often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple /deas : and 
therefore that is ATE to one Man, which is not fo to ano- 
ther. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem 


to be taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtant- 


ly the ſame; no not in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, 


and with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance : It 
having been more than once doubted, whether the Fætus born 
of a Woman were a Man, even ſo far, as that it hath been de- 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and bapti- 
zed : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; 
and were not the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple 
Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then ab- 
de, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, every di- 
ftinft abſtract Idea, is a diſtin E ſſence and the Names that 
ſtand for ſuch diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of things effentially - 
different. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different 
from Snow, as Water from Earth; that abſtract Idea which is the 
Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diſtinct Names annexed to them, conſti- 
tute two diſtinct Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially dif- 
ferent as any two the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 
9. 15. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are Real and no- 
thought by ſome, (and not without Reaſon) to minal Eſſence. 
be, wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſe- 
veral Significations af. the Word . 
Finſi, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, where- 
by it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally 
in Subſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their 
diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be called their Z/ence, This 
is.the proper original Signification of the Word, as is eyident 
from the Formation of it; Eſentia, in its primary Notation, 
ſignifying properly Being. And in this Senſe it is ftill uſed, 
hen we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular Things, without 


giving them any Name. VVVTVVVCVCTTT 1 $ 
+ Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having 
been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence has 
almoſt loſt its primary Signification ; and inſtead of the real Con- 
Ts | C3 | ſtitution 
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ſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the arti- 


ficial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. It is true, there is ordi- 
narily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things ; and 
it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution on which 


any Collection of ſimple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend. But it 


being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into Sorts 
or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, to which 
we have annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genus, or 


Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the 


General, or Sortal (if I may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as 
I do General from Genus) Name ſtands for. And this we ſhall 
find to be that which the Word E/ence imports, in its moſt fa- 
miliar Uſe. "Theſe two forts of Eſences, I ſuppoſe, may not un- 
fitly be rermed, the one the Real, the other the Nominal l ſence. 
FSF. 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, and the 
Conftant Cen- Name, there is fo near a Connection, that the 
nectien verwceen Name of any fort of Things cannot be attribu- 
the Name ana ted to any particular Being, but what has this 


nominal Ei. ſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea, 


ſence. whereof that Name is the Sign)j! aoinw 

568.17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corpo- 
Sußpofßtion real Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there 

that Species are are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one js 


diſtinguiſhed by of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence for they 


their real Hf. know not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 
Jences ufeleſs, © thoſe Eflences, . according to' which all-natural 


things are made, and wherein they do exactly 


every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that Spe- 
cies, The other and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who 
look on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Conſti- 
tution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſenſible 
Qualities, which ſerye us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
according as we have Occaſion to rank them into Sorts, under 
common Denominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which 


ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 


wherein all natural Things that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally 
_ partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
of natural Things. The frequent Productions of Monſters; in 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties not 
poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypothefrs : ſince it is as impoſſible, 
that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Efſence, 
would have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the ſame real E//ence of à Circle, ſhould' have different 
5 1 : Properties, 
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Properties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt it, yet 
the Suppoſition of Efſences, that cannot be known, and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſnes the Species 
of Things, is ſo wholly uſeliſe, and unſerviceable to any part of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay 
it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch Efnces of the Sorts or 
Species of Things, as come within the Reach of our Know- 
ledge; which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I 
have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, 
to which we Have annexed diſtin& General Names. 
F. 18. Eſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Neal and no 
Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve that - aninal Eſence, 
in the Species of #mple Ideas and Modes, they are the fame in 
always the. oy But in Sub/fantes: always quite ſimple Ideas, 
different.” Thus a Figure, including a Space be- a Modes,arf- 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal ferent in Sub» 
Eſſence of 'a Triangle; it being not only the ab- N 
ſtract Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Eſentia, or Being, of the thing itſelf, that Foundation from 
which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 
parably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that par- 
cel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Effences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, &c. which 
makes it to be Gold, or gives it a Right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal Z/exce. Since nothing can be called 
Gold; but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract 
complex Idea; to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinction of Eſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
ſhall, when we come to eonſider their Names, have an occa- 
ſion te treat of: mere fuß) 88 
F. 19. That ſuch ahfract Ideas, with Names is Eſęnces in- 
them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Hſſences, generable and 
may farther appear by what we ate told concern- eorruptible. = 
ing £/ences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with them. All things, that 
exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; eſpecial- 
ly thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
Bands, under diſtinct Names or Enſigns. Thus that which 
Was. Graſs to-day, is to-morrow the Fleſh of. a Sheep; and 
within a few Days after, becomes Part of a Man: In all which, 
and the like Changes, it is evident, their real Efence, i. e. that 
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Conſtitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things 


depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. But Eſſences 
being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names 


annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 


ſame, whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 


Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed ne- 


vertheleſs to remain in the ſame ; and ſo the Efſences of thoſe 


Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever Changes 


happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By 
this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and intire, without 


the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind, For. 


were there now no Circle exifting any where in the World (as 
perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) 
yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be 
what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
to the Name Circle, and fo to ſhew which of them, by having 
that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho' there neither were, 
nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch 
a Fiſh as a Mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for 
complex abſtract Ideas, that contained no Inconſiſtency in 
them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a 
Man; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, 5 and perma- 


nent, as that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 


dent, that the Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences proves 


them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Relation 
eſtabliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 


. 


and will always be true, as long as the ſame Name can have 


the ſame Signification, 


d. 20. To conclude, This is ee e bt 


Recapitulation ſhort I would ſay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 


ſineſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, 


amounts to no more but this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, 
and ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 


them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider E and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſier and 


readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 
which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and 
Thoughts confined only to Particulars, OO 
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$. T2 all Words, as I have ſhewn; 3 of Sim | 


" ſignify nothing immediately but le dens 


the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- g, na. 


er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find fances, have 


that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes, (un- tach ſomething | 


der which I compriſe. Relations too,) and natu- peculiar... 
ral Subſtances, have each of them. ſomething pecu= 
liar, and different from the other. For Example 
: 5 2. Firſt, the Names of Simple Ideas, and Firſt, Names 
Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, / Simple Ideas 
which they immediately ſignify, intimate allo and Sutfances 
ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived ee real 
their original Pattern. But the Names of mixed . Hence. 
Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 
the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 
following Chapter. 5 V/ 
§. 3. Secondly, The Names e, Simple Ideas Secondly, 
and Modes, fignify always the real as well. as no- Names of Sim 
minal Eſſence Va their Species. But the Names ble Ideas and 
| | 4 Modes ſignify 


nf natu Ice: 1 v. 1 | \ | 
of natural Subſtances, fegnify rarely if ever, an always both 


thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe 
Species, as wWe ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that -, Blſence. 
treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. 9 85 


S8. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas Thirdly, Names = 
are not capa of any Definitions; the Names of of Simple Ideas 
e 


all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, #!4efnable. 

been yet obſerved by any body, what Words are, and what 
are not capable of being nel : the want whereof is (as I am 
apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great wrangling and 
Obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome 5 
ons of Terms that cannot be defined; and others think, they 


ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication made by a more ge- 
neral Word, and its Reſtriction, f or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, by: | 
e 


a Genus and Difference,) when even after ſuch Definition, mac 

according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a 
clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than they had 
before. This at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing what Words are, 


and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a a 


good Definition, is pot wholly beſides our preſent Purpoſe ; and 


perhaps 


real and nomi- 
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perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, | 


and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Confideration. 
„ F. 5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to prove 
2 TH 1 that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 


ou be Pro- i | | . 
aff infut- into, if we ſhould aHow, that all Names could 


tum. de defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, 


were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
luaſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall, from the Nature of our Ideas, 
and the Signification of our Words, ſhew, why" fome Names can 
and others woes N and which they ar ont nf 
F. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is 

N 1918 we, nothing elſe, but e Lewie "the INOS of one 
Mord by ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms." The 
meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ftand 
for by him that uſes them; the meaning of any Term is then 
ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Iden 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were reprefented, or ſet before the View of 
another; and thus its Signification afcrtained. This is the 


only Uſe and End of Definitions; and therefore the only Mea- 


ſure of what is, 8 is _ a good Definition, - = 3 pu 
HE FS. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the 
3 Mus of Simple TR and thoſe only, are in- 
5 8 being defined. The Reaſon whereof is 
| this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, 
ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can all together by no means re- 
preſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And there- 
fore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the 
meaning of one Word, by ſeveral others, not ſignifying each the 

ſame thing, can, in the Names of Simple Ideas, have no place. 
Inſtances; F. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in 
Motion. our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eaſy to be obſerved 
in the Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple Ladens. 
For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Defi- 
nitions were fain to leave them' untouched, merely by the Im- 
poſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could the 
Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The A# of Being in 
Power, as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any ratio- 
nal Man, to whom it was not already known, by its famous 
Abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be 
the Explication of. If Tully, aſting a Dutchman what Betoecginge 
was, ſhould have receiy'd this Explication in his own Languages 
| | 55 that 


greſs, in inſinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 


— 
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ther any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood 


what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, or have gueſſed what Idea 


a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would ſignify to 
another, when he uſed that Smd ĩ —F. bh Nt 


FS. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have Ande- 


voured to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intel- 
ligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining Simple eas, whether 
by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe, The Aromifts, who 
define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place io another, What 


do they more than put one ſynonimous Word for-another? For 


what is Paſſage other than Motion? And if they were aſked 


what Paſſage was, How could they better define it than by 


Motion! For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, 
Paſoge is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is 
a Paſſage, &c. This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the ſame Signification one for another; 
which, when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 


to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands: for; but is very far 


from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſp Word in the 
Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, 
and that Motion is the Definition of Motut. Nor tuill the ſue- 
ceſſroe Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, 0 
thoſe of another, which the Carteſians give us, prove a much bet- 
ter Definition of Motion, when well examine]... 


F. 10. The A# of Perſpicuous as far forth as per ſpicu- Light: 


ons, is another Peripatetick Definition of a Simple /dea; 


which tho' not more abſurd than the former of Motion, yet be- 


trays its Uſeleſſneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Ex- 


perience will eaſily convince any one, that it eannot make the 
meaning of the Word Light (which it ee to deſine) at all 
underſtood by a blind Man: but the Definition of Motion ap- 


| Fen at firſt fight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of 


Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as well as 
Sight, it is impoſſible to-ſhew an Example of any one, who has 
no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 


finition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that Ligbt is a great 


Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the Bottom of the 


Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet theſe 
Words, ever ſo well underſtood, would make the Idea, the 


Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under- 


ſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Ligbi was 


othing but a ww ae th little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
Pay long ſtruck. with Rackets againſt ſome Men's FOR 


— * 


that it was, Aus entis in potentia, quatenus in potentia; I aſk whe- 


» 
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whilſt they paſſed by others. For granting this Explication of 
the thing to be true: yet the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we 
had it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light 
itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of 

the Figure and Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel, would give us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe 
of any Senſation, and the Senſation itſelf, in all the Simple Ideas 


of one Senſe, are two Ideas; and two Ideas ſo different, and diſ- 
tant one from another, that no two can be more ſo. And there- 
fore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike ever fo long on the Re- 


tina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to 


it, though he underſtood what little Globules were, and what 


ſtriking on another Body was, ever ſo well. And therefore the 
Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that Light which is 
the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is pro- 
duced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 
Simple Ideas §. II. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are 


| evhy undefina- only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objects them- 


ble farther ex- ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
plained. appointed to each fort. If they are not received 
this way, all the Words in the World, made uſe of to explain, or 


define any of their Names, will never be able to praduce in us the. 
Idea it fands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 


us no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any in us, but by the voluntary Connexion which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe 


has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
any words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 


Fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he 


approach that Reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving | 


us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple /- 


deas, by their known Names ; which will be ſtill very different 


from the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Simple Ideas, it is the fame thing: For the Signi- 


fication of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 


Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible; and to make the 
| | | Ears 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as 
to ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell and See by the Ears: a 
ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Panca, who had the 
Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has. 
not before received into/his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſim- 
ple Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know 
the Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatſoever put together, according to any Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; 
and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Ex- 
plication of his Bobks and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? The blind Man 
anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an 
Underſtanding of the Name of any other {imple Idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made uſe of to explain it. 59 551 
§. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex The Contrary © 
Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, feed in com- 
it is in the Power of Words, ſtanding for the Vler Ideas, y 
ſeveral Ideas, that make that Compoſition, to Haſtances of @ 
imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were Ou _ 
never there before, and ſo make their Names . 
be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one 
Name, Definition, or the teaching the Significatian of one Word, 
by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us under/land the 
Names of Things, which never came within the reach of our 
Senſes; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Men's Minds, 
when they uſe thoſe Names: provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to 
whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind 
Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having 
given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
tore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againſt the Statuary; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his 
was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe 
who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of 
it. The Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man; who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led 
> yes | | to 
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to the Statue, in which he traced with his Hands all the Linea« 


ments of the Face and Body; and with great Admiration, ap- 
plauded the Skill of the Workman. But being led to theiPic- 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, That now he 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Oc. 
as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, 
without finding any the leaſt Diſtinction: Whereupon' he 
cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable 


and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent to 


them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feeb nor perceive 
any thing. | ä 
F. 13. He that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbow to one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phanomenon, 
would by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Order of the Colours, ſo well define that Word, that it might 
be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, how exact 
and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex 
one, being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Expe- 

rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Min 
| §. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 


De Names of only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 


complex Ideas which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percep- 
w__— 8 tions. When by this means we have our Minds 
ele by 1. ſtored with them, and know the Names for 

them, then we are in a condition to define, and by 
Definition to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are 
made up of them. But when any Term ftands for a ſimple Idea, 
that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible by 
any Words, to make known its Meaning to him. When any 


Term ſtands for an. Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno- 


rant thatthat Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the 
ſame Idea, which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him 
underſtand its Meaning. But in no Caſe whatſoever, is any 
Name, of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. -- = 


Fourthly, §. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of 
Names ef fimple ſimple Ideas have not the help of Definition to 
Ideas lca/? determine their Signification ; yet that hinders 
doubiful. not, but that they are generally leſs doubtful and 


uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances, Becauſe the 
ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for the mo 
part, eaſily and perfectly agree in their Signification : And there 
is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Co- 
tour he has obſerved in Snow or Milk, will not be apt to . 
| | app'/ 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; which, When 
bg meu ner loft, he is not apt to ee, 


plicity of ſimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the 


Doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes: nor a ſuppoſed, 


but an unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending 
thereon, the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which 


makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But on the 
contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is 


known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or leſs 
being put in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the Signification 
of its Name be obſcure or uncertain. 


§. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, ' Fifthly, Simple 


concerning ſimple Ideas and their Names, that Ideas hawefew 
they have but few Aſcents in linea Predicamentali, Ajcentsinlinea 
(as they call it) from the lowe/t Species ta the ſum- 8 
mum Genus. The Reaſon whereof is, that the e vos 


* 


loweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be left | 
out of it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree 
with ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; Which 


having one Name is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo haye one general 
Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, 
makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
of Animal, And therefore, when to avoid unpleaſant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both Z/h:ze and Red, and ſeveral 


other, ſuch ſimple Idæas, under one general Name, they have 


been fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the Way they 
get into the Mind. For when White, Red, and Yellow, are all 
comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, it ſignifies no 
more, but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 


Sight, and have Entrance only through the Eyes. And when they 
would" frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both 


Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a 
Word that ſignifies a Nuch as come into the Mind only by one 
Senſe: And fo the general Term Quality, in its ordinary Accep- 


tation, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tan- 
gible Qualities, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Mo- 


tion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, 
and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 

F. 17. Szxthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, Sixthly, Names 
Subſtances and mixed Modes, have alſo this / /mple Ideas 


diſterence: That thoſe of mixed Modes ſtand a + . 
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not at all arbi- for Ideas perfectly arbitrary: Thole of Sub/lancet 
n. ware not perfectly ſo: but refer to a Pattern, though 
with ſome Latitude: and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are perfectly taken 
from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
Which what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 


The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſim- 


ple Ideas. i ee 


WR 1 
* 


ene 
3 
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Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations, S 


4 $I; HE Names of mixed Modes being 


as other gene- ( 
sal Names. Things, each of which has its peculiar Effence. 

| The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has 
been ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, 
to which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſ- 
fences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other /acas: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey 


of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, 


which perhaps may deſerve our Attention. 


F. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve 


Firſt, I held : . * 
ö 3 3 "a in them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you 


are made bythe pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of 
Underflanding. mixed Modes are made by the Underſtanding, where- 

in they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas: in 
which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence 


$. 3. In the next Place, theſe Eſſences of the 
—_— Species of mixed Modes, are not only made by the 


arbitrarily, and a | ae ed : 
ewithout Pur- Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- 
terns. out Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſt- 


ence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. 
It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct 


Specifick Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in 3 
1 x | and 


ſhewn, for Sorts or Species of 
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and are as plainly fuggefel.by outward Things, paſs neglected 
without particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the 
Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things ; 
or verify them by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſi- 
tions in Nature. To know whether his Idea of Adultery, or In- 
cel, be right, will a Man ſeek it any where amongſt "Things 
exiſting ? 'Or is it true, becauſe any one has been Witnefs to 
ſuch an Action? No: But it ſuffices here, that Men have put 


together ſuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that makes 


the Architype, and Specifick Idea, whether ever any ſuch Ac- 
tion were committed in rerum natura or no. 

F. 4. To underftand this aright, we muſt How this is 
confider wherein this making of theſe complex dene. 
Ideas conſiſis; and that is not in the making 


any new Idea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, It 
chuſes a certain Number. Secondly, It gives them Connec- 
tion, and makes them into one Idea. Thirdly, it ties them 
together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind proceeds 
in theſe, and what Liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily ob- 


ſerve, how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
the Workmanſhip of the Mind; and conſequently, that the 


Species themſelves are of Mens making. oy | 
FS. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe /dzas Rui] ar- 
of mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Col- bitrary, in that 
lection of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde- tbe Idea i: 4 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, tes before the 
who will but reflect, that this ſort of complex xilence. 

Ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names | ; 

given them; and ſo a Species be conſtituted before any one 
individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery, might be framed in the 
Mind of Men, and have Names given them; and ſo theſe 


Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of them 


was ever commirted ; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
_ reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, 


whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſtence ? 
Whereby it is plain, how much 10e ſorts of mixed Modes are the 


Creatures of the Under/landing, where they have a Being as 


ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 
when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-ma- 
kers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 

You. 16% PE were 


that had no other Exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, ; 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings : Beige 


think, no body can deny, but that the Reſurrection was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before'it really exiſted. 

$. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 
Inſtances; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 


Ius der, Inceſt, but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little 


Stabbing. looking into them, will ſatisfy us, that it is 

the Mind, that combines ſeveral ſcattered in- 
dependent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the common 
Name it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain 
Species, without regulating itſelf by any Connection they have 
in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature, has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing; that 
this is made a particular Species of Action, ſignified by the word 


Murder; and the other not? Or what nearer Union is there in 


Nature, between the Idea, of the Relation of a Father, with 
Killing, than that of a Son, .or Neighbour ; that thoſe are 
combined into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Ef- 
ſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide, whilſt the other makes no 


diſtinct Species at all? But though they have made Killing a 
Man's Father or Mother, a diſtin Species from Killing his 


Son, or Daughter ; yet in fome other Caſes, Son and Daugh- 


ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; and they 
are all equally: comprehended in the ſame Species, as in that 


of Inceſt, Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient ; whilſt others 
that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 
of one Name, It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideas, 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, than 
others that it leaves out: Why elſe is the Part of the Weapon, 


the beginning oi the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diſtinct Species called Stabbing, and the Figure 


and Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done 
without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this I 
ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purſuing 


its own ends ; and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : and there is no- 


thing more evident than that, for the moſt part, in the framing 
theſe Ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes, to the rea] Exiſtence of things; but 
puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, with- 

5 1 | out 
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but tying itſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really 
F. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas or Eſ—- 
ſences of mixed Mades, depend on the Mind, and But fIlLfubſer- 
are made by it with great Liberty; yet they are Werk le the en 
not made at random, and Fer together with- of Language. 


out any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex  . _. 
Ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they ate always 
ſuited to the End for which abſtract Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe 
enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Connection that com- 
bines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of 
Language. The uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify 
with eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions; wherein not only 
abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great 
Variety of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. 
In the making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occa- 
ſion to mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined 
into diſtinct complex Ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, 
that in Nature have as near an Union, are left looſe and unte- 

arded. For, to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, 


if they would make diſtinct abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties 


might be obſeryed in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and 
the Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as over- 
charged to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name 
ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 


they have oecaſion to have Names for, in the ordinary, Oecur- 


rence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the 
Idea of Father or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinct Species from 
killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour; it is becauſe of the dif- 
ferent Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtinct Puniſhment 
is due to the murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different 
from what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a Son or 
Neighbour; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it 


by a diſtin Name, which is the end of making that, diſtinct - 


Combination. But though the [Jas of Mother and Daughter, 
are ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 
that the one is joined with it to make a diſtin abſtract Idea 
with a Name, and ſo adiftin& Species, and the other not; yet, 
in reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 
Trace}? and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing un- 
der one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean 
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Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude Dos Rn and this 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 


Where the . 8. A moderate Skill in different Languazes, 


Wir fat. being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of 


werſe Langua- Words in one Language, which have not any 


ges area Prof. that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 

- ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their 
Cuſtom and Manner of Life, have found occaſion to make 
ſeveral complex Ideas, and give Names to them, which others 
never collected into ſpecihck Ideas. This could not have 
happened, if theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of 
Nature; and not Collections made and abſtracted by the 
Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Com- 
munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty 
Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the Spa- 


niſb or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, could 


any one tranſlate them into the Carribbee, or Weſtoe Tongues': 


And the Verſura of the Romans or Corban of the Fews, have 


no Words in other Languages to anſwer them: The Reaſon 
whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will 
look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly com- 


pare different Languages, we ſhall find that though they have 
Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed 


to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 
the Names of complex Ideas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, 
that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does 
that in Dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no Ideas 
more common, and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures of 


Time, Extenſion, and Weight; and the Latin Names Hora, 


Pes, Libra, are without Difficulty rendered by the Engliſb 


Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more 


evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed $0 theſe Latin 
Names, were very far different from thoſe which an Englih- 
man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſb ones. And if either of theſe 


ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures that thoſe of the other Lan- 
guage deſigned by their Names, he would be quite out in his 
account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubted ; and we 


ſhall find this much more ſo, in the Names of more abſtraQ 


and compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe 
which make up moral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men 


come curiouſly to compare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, 
in other Languages, they will find very few of them exactly 


to correſpond in the whole extent of their Significations. 


8.9. 


will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Fruth of this, it 
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F. g. The Reaſon why I take fo particular ln, Rat 
Notice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken 5, bis He ur 
JJC 1 Species to be 
about Genera, and Species, and their Eſences, ,7 1, "for Com 
as if they were Things regularly and conttantly nunicatin. 
made bY Nature, and had a real Exiſtence . 
Things ; When they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothifig elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the ea- 
fier ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often have 
occaſion to communicate by one general Term; under which 
diverſe Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract 
Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signifi- 
cation of the Word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, 
that T ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underſtanding: yet I think, it can by no body be denied, 
that it is the Mind makes thoſe abſtract Complex Ideas, to 
which ſpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
that the Mind makes the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of 
Things, I leave it to be conſidered, who makes the Bounda- 
ties of the Sort or Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have 
no other Difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 
F. to. The near Relation that there is between Gn 
Species, Effences, and their general Name, at „ In mixed 
leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when ee, Fs 35 the 
we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to 22 # he Me 
chef 5 5 3 . e Combinas . 
preſerve thoſe E/nces, and give them their laſt- in , ,ober, | 
ing Duration. For the Connection between the 5 makes it a A 
looſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made Species. _ ' 7 oo 
by the mind, this Union, which has no parti- 5 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 
ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt Variety of 
different Ideas, does the Word Triumphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of 
what paſſed in that Solemnity: But yet, I think, that which 
holds thoſe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 
plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without Which, 
the ſeveral Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination. How much therefore,” in mixed . 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the 
7 D Mind 
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Mind; and how much the Continuation and fixing of that 
Unity depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to it, I 
leave to be conſidered * thoie who look upon Effences and 


Species as real eſtabliſhed Things in Nature. 


§. 11, Suitable to this we find, that Men, ſpeaking mixed | 


Modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them, bi 

uch as — 5 — by Name Becauſe 15 8 of "Man's 
making only in order to 8 no ſuch Speciet are taken 
Notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it 
as the Sign of Man's having combined into, one ſdea ſever: 

looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwiſe nd: to have any, as ſoon as the 
Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think 


on it. But when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the 


Parts of that complex Idea have a ſettled and parmanent Uni- 
on; then is the Eſſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the 
Spectes looked on as compleat. For to what Purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were 
by Abſtraction to make them general? And to what purpoſe 
make them general, unleſs it were, that they might haye ge- 
neral Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe, and Communi- 
cation? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a 
Hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct Species of Action; But 
if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a 
diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtin Name, as in England, 
in whoſe Language it is called Stabbing : But in another Coun- 
try, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar 
Name, it paſſes not for a diſtin Species. But in the 2 es of 


corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that makes the 


nominal Effence: yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined 
in it, are ſuppoſed to haye an Union in Nature, whether the 
Mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as di- 
ſtinct Species, without any Operation of the Mind, either ab- 


ſtracting, or giving a Name to that complex Idea. 


§. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been 
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For the Ori- ſaid concerning the Eſſences of the Species of 
1 of mixed mixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the 

21-56 Key 5 Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Na- 
wv wa #* ture: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find, 
nobich al that their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, 
Seu, fl , ard n2 farther. When we ſpeak of Fuftice, or 
be the Wark- Gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagina- 
manſhip of the tion of any thing exiſting, which we would 
Und-rftanding. Conceive; but our Thoughts terminate in the 


abſtract 
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abſtract 1deas of thoſe Virtues, and look no farther ; as they 
do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe Specifick Ideas 
we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them-. 
ſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But 
in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, 
which are moral Beings, we conſider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think 
it is, That theſe Eſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
by, a more particular Name called Notions : as by a peculiar 
Right appertaining to the Underſtanding. | 

. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, J/by Their being 
the complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly made by the 
mare compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of Underſtanding 
natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing 7775 
only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- w_ ers Y 
prefling in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make prondes,. © 
known to another, does with great Liberty © 
unite often into one abſtract Idea Things that in their Nature 
have no coherence ; and fo under one Ferm, bundle together 
a great Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. 
Thus the Name of Proceſſion, what a great mixture of Inde- 
pendent Ideas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 


terns, ſhews the 


of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs 85 that one 


Name? Whereas the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances 


are uſually made up of only a ſmall Number of ſimple ones; 
and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, vix. Shape and Voice, 


commonly make the whole nominal Effence. 

S. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from ⁊ Names of 
what has been ſaid, is, that the Names of mixed mixed Modes 
Modes always ſignify (when they have any de- Hand al 
termined Signification) the real Eſſences of their fer their mal 
Species. For theſe abſtract Ideas, being the Efences. 


Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex- 


iſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
1 by that Name, but barely that complex 1gea, the 
ind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed 


by it; and is that on which all the Properties of the Species 
depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe 
the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame; which, of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, „ 
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„„ 8. 15. This alſo: may ſhew us the Reafon}". 
Way their why for | the moi part the Names of mid 


1 Modes are got, before the Ideas they fland' for are 


;heir Ideas. | Perfectly known. Becauſe there being no Species 


......1., of. theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 
have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences; being 
abſtract complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one 
endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill 
his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Ideas, whit 
others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new 
complex Idea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes 4 


new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, Whien 


have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men have 
frequent Occaſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch; 
I alk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract dea 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
them? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances I grant it is otherwiſe p* 
which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence and Union in 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the other, as 
it happens. | : | PT. 

Rear of m $. 16, What has been faid here of mixed 
Jens "og Modes, is with very little difference applicable 
2 Sab eck. alſo to Relations; which ſince every Man him- 

= 2 ſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the Pains | 
to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid concern- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome 
to be much more than what fo flight a Subject required. I al- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compal. : But I was. 
willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, anda little out of the way, (1 am ſure it is one I thought 
not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to t E 
Bottom, and turning it on every ſide, ſome Part or other might 


meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt 


averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage ; Which, 
though of great Conſequence, is little taken Notice of. When: 
it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about Eſfnces, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and "confuſed 
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Uſe and Application af Words, it will perha 8, be thought 
worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And 1 fhall be pardon- 
ed if Ihave dwelt long on an Argument, which IL think there-'- 
fore needs to be inculcated; Lecter, 2 — are uſu- 
ally guiltyof in this kiffd, are not only the greateſt Hindrapces 
pres en e er are ſo well thought of, as to Pall for 

it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittanee of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opi- 
nions they are ſwelled with; if they would but look beyond 
faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are ſo 
armed at all Points, and with which they fo confidently lay 
about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Fruth, 
Peace, and Learning, if by any r on this Subject, 
I can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of Language; and 
give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that fince it is frequent for others, 
jt may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very gooc 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with've- 
ry: uncertain, little, or no Signification.” '' And therefore it is 
not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and 
not be - unwilling: to have them examined by others. With ; 
this Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what J have farther 
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to lays concerning this matter. / 15 i een, 
FCC - 
ee e e , a 
/ the Names of Subſtances. 
| ; as well as other General Terms, - The common 


aud for Sorts; which is nothing Names , Sub- 
elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex ande, fans 
Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, r Sor. 
or might agree, by virtue of which they are 
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capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
and ſignified by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for 
though there be but one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the 
Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more Subſtances (if there 

were ſevyeral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as 

if there was as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reaſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star 
would anſwer the Idea the Name Sun ſtands for, to one who 
; . 
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were placed in a due diſtance ; which, by the way, ſhew 
us pms the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, —— . 
of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me no more than 
the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Iduus, as 
Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things; ſince 
it is not impoſſible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which is a Star to ano tber. 

* „ $. 2. The meaſure. and boundary of each 

The E/ince Sort, or Species, whereby it is conſtituted, that 
of each Sort is particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, 


the abſtrat is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but 


Idea. that abſeract Idea to which the Name 1s anne ed: 
So that every thing contained in that Idea, is 


eſſential to that Sort. This, though it be all the Hence of 


natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh 


them into Sorts; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, the naminal 


Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 
ſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the 
Properties of that Sort; which therefore, as has been ſaid, may 
be called the real Eſence, v. g. the nominal Eſſence, of Gold, is 
that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for in- 
ſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſi- 
ble and fixed. But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the 


inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and 


all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two 
are different, though they are both called Eſence, is obvious, 
at grit ſight, to diſegv' ern. i 
§. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 

The nominal tion, with Senſe and Reaſon, joined to a Body 
and real Efjence of a certain Shape, be the complex Idea, to 


afferent. which I, and others, annex the Name Man, 
| and ſo be the nominal Eſſence of the Species fo 


called; yet nobody will ſay, that that complex Idea is the 
real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are ta 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 
of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 
plex Idea, is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a 
Knowledge of that Conſtitution of Man, from which his Fa- 
culties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as tis 
ee wa Angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we ſhould 
have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, than what now 1s 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will; 
And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far _— 
90112 EN | ram 
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from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and 
N heels; and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 
at Straſburg, from that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appear- 
FS. 4. That Eſferce, in the ordinary Uſe f „, 
We Ford, rel ns 4 to Sorts, and thet iis conſi- Mthing 725 
dered in particular Beings, no farther than as mn... 


they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence: 


* x 


That take but away the abftra&t Idar, by which we ſort In- 


10 


dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then 


the thought of any thing ſential to any of them, inſtantly 


vaniſhes: we have no Notion of the one, without the other: 


which plainly ſhews their Relation. It is neceſſary for me to 
be as I am; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: But there 
is nothing J have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away. my Reaſon or Memory, or both; and an 
Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, nor 
Life. Other Oreatures of my Shape may be made with more 
and better, or fewer and worſe Faculties, than I have: and, 
others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a Shape and Body very. 
different from mine. None of theſe are effential to the one, 


or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 


refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then preſent- 
ly, according to the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomething; is 
found ęſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 
he will find, that, as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſential, 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Idea, fig- 
nified by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And it is 
in reference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be 
eſſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be gſential to 


me, or any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon ? 


I fay, no; no more than it is e/ential to this white: thing I 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 


be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 


Man given it, then Reaſon is 22 to it, ſappoſing Reaſon 
to be a Part of the complex Idea, the Name e 
as it is e//ential to this thing I write on to contain Words, if L 
will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 
So that e ential and not eſſential, relate only. te aur :abſtratt, 
Hdeas, and the Names annexed to ibem; which amounts to no 
more but this, That whateyer particular Thing bas not 151 
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thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtraCt Idaa, 
which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 

that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince. that abſtract 
Tdea is the very Eſſence of that Species. . 

F. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare 
Extenſion or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body : If 
others make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to 
be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity, is eſſential to Body: 
That therefore, and that alone is conſidered as :effentral, 
which makes a Part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 
Hands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should: there be 
found a Parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 
are in Tron, but wanted Obedience to. the Loadſtone; and 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 
would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any thing eſſential ? 
It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really exiſting 
wanted any thing 2/ſential to it: Or could it be demanded, 
Whether this made an ęſſential or ſpecifick Difference or nog 


Fince we have no other meaſure of ęſential or ſpecifick but our 


abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 
without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an 2ſſent:al Difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eflence and Standard of a Speciet? 


All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, parti- 


cular Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to 


have all their Qualities equally 2//entzal; and every thing, in 


each Individual, will be eſſential to it, or which is more, no- 


thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether 


obeying the Magnet, be 1 to Iron? yet, I think, it is 
very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be efſentzal 


to the particular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 


conſidering it under the Name Iron, or as being of a certain 
Species ? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species, 
nothing can be 2//ential but what is contained in thoſe Ideas. 


S. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, di- 


ſtinct in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I 
eall their nominal Eſſence. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that 


real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 


_ thoſe Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly 
found to co-exiſt with the nominal Eſſence; that particular 
| | Conſtitution 


Conſtitution which every Thing has within itſelf, without any 
Relation to any thing without it. But Eſſence even in this 
Senfey ir#lates to 4 Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that 
real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal 
Eſſence of Gold to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight; with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is 
that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qua- 
lities, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in Aus Regia, and other Properties accompany] 4 
that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all 
upon Suppoſition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
conſider d as immutable; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 
be e/ſential'to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is eſſential, 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: 
But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ-. 
ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real. 
Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes. 
them ſtill to the Species is the nominal Eſſence, of which they. 
are the ſuppoſed Foundation and r | 
FS. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, b 3 
ell of thoſe Efferen ir ie, that Subflancer ave 6 e 
"+7 AN „„ Euce bounds 
determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, it is 7,7, Fl 
evident, is by the nominal Efſence. For it is tat 
alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, ſignifies. 
It is impoffible therefore, that any thing ſhould determine the 
Sorts —— which we rank under general Names, but that 
Idea, which that Name is deſigned as a Mark for; which is 
that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. . 
Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be 
of this or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, 
which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his own 
Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names 
of Subſtances, to know what Sort of Eſences they ſtand for, 
F. 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are natbing but 
the ranking ibem under diftine? Names, according to the. com- 
plex Ideas in ; and not according to. preciſe, diſtin& real 1 
Elences in them, is plain from hence, That we find . 
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tion and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were 
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the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, called by ane 


common Name, and ſo received as being of one Shecies, have 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as. far dif- 
ferent one from another, as from others, from which they are 
accounted to differ ſpecrfically. This, as it is eaſy to he obſerved 
by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo Chymiſts eſpe- 
cially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, when 
they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities: in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 


found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, 


having the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yet 
do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray Quali- 
ties ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate the Kxpecta- 
diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their real Eſſences, it 
would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subſtances of the ſame Species, as it is to find diffe- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. 
That is properly the Eſſence to us, which determines every 
particular to this or that Claſſis; or, which is the ſame. Thi 

to this or that general Name: and what can that be elſe, but 
that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed ? and ſo has, 


in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being of particular 


Things, as to their general Denominationnnss. 
FS. 9. Nor indeed can ie rank, and fort 
Net the real Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 


Effence, which ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, 


We know ot. becaule we know them not. Our Faculties carry 

| us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ſtinction of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible /deas 
which we obſerve in them; which however made with the 


_ greateſt Diligence and Exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea is 


from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straſburg, 
whereof he only fees the outward Figure and Motions. Chere 
is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar 
Uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not 


our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 


tread on, or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we 
know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of the different 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conſtitu- 
tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For 
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to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obwious we can 
imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 
real Eſfence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood 
and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable; Anti- 
mony and Stones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort 
of the fine Contrivances, and unconceiveable real Eſentes of 
Plants or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip' of 
the all- wiſe and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, 
than the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. There- 
fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe 


| them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Effences, 


that are fo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind 
Man may as ſoon fort Things by their Colours; and he that has 
loſt his Smell, as well diftinguith a Lilly and a Roſe by their O- 
dours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. 
He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their 
real Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try 
his Skill in thoſe Species, called Caffiowary, and Duerechinehia ; 
and by their internal real Eſſences, determine the Boundaries of 
thoſe Species, without knowing the complex Idea of ſenfible 
Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtand for in the Countries 
where thoſe Animals are to be found. ; | 

10 Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 5 
13 the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their | Net ON: 
diſtinct interna! ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it , , 
was thoſe Forms which made the Diſtinction of 400 14. 
Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, 116 f 
were led yet farther out of the Way, by having their Minds 
ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſichflantial Forms, wholly un- 
intelligible; and whereof we have fcarce ſo much as any ob- 
icure or confuſed Conception in general. 

F. 11. That our ranking and di/linguiſhing 

natural Subſtances into Species, conſiſts in the That the no- 
nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the inal Eſſence is 
real Eſſences to be found in the Things them- that whereby 
ſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. e Hengel 
For the Mind getting, only by reflecting on its 7 ord 
own Operations, thoſe faople Ideas which it . 
attributes to Spirits, it bath, or can have, no 
other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all +» - + 2G 
thoſe Operations, it finds in itſelf, to a ſort of Beings,” with- 

0 | | | ut, 


rom 


Spirits. © 
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out Conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanced 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the Tame fimple 
Ideas which we have got from Reflection on what we find in 
ourſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence ; attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having got 
from reflecting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 
Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to have 
than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; 
joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And though we arc 
told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we know 


not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of them; not out of | 


any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one of 
Spirits, is impoſſible; but becauſe having no more ſimple 
 Jdeas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 
Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, 
one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and 
Powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 
Degree; and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of Spi- 
rits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 
Spirits, with Limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 
between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any difference by 
any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular Ideas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &:, 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, with the Difference 
only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Jdea of the firſt 
Being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all ereated Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of him. LE 
Whereof there V. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
are probably Tepugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 
numberleſ Spe- Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and di- 
cies. ä | verſified 


ther. Lee and Mali were two a 


2 
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verſiſied one from another, by diſtinct · Properties, whe 
have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are 


ou 


guiſhed one from another, by Qualities; which, we Arne and 


obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species, of ing 
telligent Creatures. above us, than there are of ſenſible and 


material below us, Fi probable to me from hence; That in 4 
the viſible corporea | 


quite down from us, the Deſcent is by ealy, Steps; and 15575 


W orld, We ee no Chaſms; or Gaps. * 


tinued ſeries of Things, that in each Remove differ very It 2 


one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, that 
are not Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupuloũs are 
allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near 6f kin 
both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick 
together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention What 


is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men; There are 
ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much ere and Rea- 


ſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
oweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcaicé 
be perceived any great difference between them; and ſq on 
till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorgahical Parts of 
Matter; we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are linked ogether, and differ but in almoſt inſenſiblè De- 
grees. And, when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 


of the Maker; we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable td 


the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
ſign and infinite Goodniels of the Architect; that the Species o 

Cn ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually de- 
ſcend from us downwards: Which; if it be probable, we have 
Reaſon. then to be perſuaded, that. there are far more Species o 

Creatures above us; than there are beneath; we being in De- 
grees of Perfection, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of Bein A 


that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe 


Aiſtinct S ecies, for the Reaſons above ſaid, we have no clear 
diſtinct J as; , ö ine 


F. 13. But to return td the Species of cor- Te 
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50 Names of Subſtances. 
from Water Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered 
and Ice. in the Affirmative : And it cannot be denied, 


but he that ſays, they are two diſtinct Species, is in the right. 


But if an Engliſbman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never 
ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find 
the Water he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen 
in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water ? And, I think it 
would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Spe- 
cies, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a di- 
ſtinct Species, from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or than 
liquid Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtinct Species from hard 
Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be ſo, it is 
plain, that our d:/#in&? Species are nothing but diſtinct complex 
Ideas, with di/tini? Names annexed to them. It is true, every 
Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conftitution, whereon 


depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it: 


But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing but 


ſorting them under ſeveral. Titles, is done by us, according to 


the Ideas that we have of them: Which tho' ſufficient to di- 
ftinguiſh them by Names; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe 
of them, when we have them not preſent before us; yet i 
we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conſtitutions, 
and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into 
Species, by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them in- 
to Species by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 
. §. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into 
Difficulties Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, 
egainſt a cer- that there are certain preciſe Eſences or Forms 
tain Number of of Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſt- 
real Eſſences. ing, are by Nature diſtinguiſhed into Species, 
| theſe Things are neceſſary: | 
§. 15. Fir/?, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all 7: 
to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually pro- 
poſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it can 
fully be aſſented to. „„ EL | 


F. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether 


Nature always attains that Z/ence, it deſigns in the Produc- 
tion of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in 
diverſe forts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give 
us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. JT IM 
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5. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 


we call Monſters be really a diſtinct Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that 


every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution : And 
yet we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions, have 
few or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult. 


from and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 
they ſeem to belong. I | 1 

§. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe ; 
Things, which we diſtinguith into Species, and 2 7 
as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be ene Suit 
known; i. e. w:: ought to have Ideas of them. 
But ſince we are ignorant in theſe four Points, 
the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things fland us nat in 
flead for the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species. © 

§. 19. #ifthly, The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 


 flances not per- 
fe Ceolletions 


of Properties,” 


be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things flowing from their different real Efences, we ſhould _ 


_ thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 
done; for being ignorant of the real Effence itſelf, it is impoſ- 
fible to know all thoſe Properties that low from it, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 
tainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing 


is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
ciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of 


Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and 
conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the 
real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Species. 
By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a 
particular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was 
coined, For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification 
for that complex Idea, which I or any one elſe calls Gold; 
i. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: fo 


hard is it to ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of 


Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. 
S8. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſinguiſbing Sub- 
ances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 
actly into Species, according to the internal eſſential Differences. 

§. 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we 5% * 
have need of general Words, tho' we know not C114, as 
the real Efſences of Things; all we can do, is to our Name 
collect ſuch a Number of 8 Ideas, as by fand r. 
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xamination, we find to be united together in Things exift- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho' it 


be not the real Eflence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the 
ſpecifick Efjence, to which our Name belongs, and is converti- 
ble with it; by which we may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe 


nominal EſJences. For Example, There be that ſay, that the 


Eſjence ot Body is Extenſion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake 

in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the Thing itfelf. Let 
us then in Diſcourſe put Extenſion for Body and when we 
would fay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
and fee how it will loox. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
fron by impulſe moves another Fatenſion, would, by the bare 


Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſnew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. 
The £/ence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole com- 


plex Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 


Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple Ideas that make 


them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a part: and there- 
fore the Eſence of Body is not bare Eætenſion, but an extended 


ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay Body 


moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one 


will ſay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it 


makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Man. 
F. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 

LOW Pres have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
eas Are 10 US | | | 
the Mic/urevof Language, and Reafon. There are Naturals 


Feen in- amongſt us, that have perfectly our-Shape, but 


ance, in that Want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. 
7 


Man. There are Creatures, as tis ſaid, (ſit fides penes 
EY Authorem, but there appears no Contradiction 
that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language and Reaſon, 


and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hai 


Tails; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be aſked, Whether tkeſe be all 


Men, or no, all of human Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers 
only to the nominal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom the 
Definition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified by 
that Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But if the En- 
quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence; and whe- 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Crea- 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 
Anſwer, no Part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea: only we 
1 | 3 | ve 
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have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward _ 


Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly 
the ſame: But what Difference in the internal real Conſtitu- 
tion makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire; 
whilſt our Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, only our ab/traft 
Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, 
which makes no part of them, Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when the 

agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall 
not the want of Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different 
real Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and 2 
| reaſonable Man? And fo of the reſt, if we pretend that the 
Diſtinction of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the 
real Frame, and ſecret Conſtitutions of Things. b 

N. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of 5 We 


Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male er, 


and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the Generation, 

ſuppoſed real Species ain apd entire. For e * 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtinction of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too 
it is not ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have con- 


ceived by Drills; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 


a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion : and we 
have Reaſon to think this nor impoſſible, fince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the Mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the 
other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent 


in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; wherein 


Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither ſort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 
that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequent- 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race 
of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species ever 

Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Efſence, which 


he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a 


right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of 
Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, 
muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced 
the other, to know whether this be a T'yger or that Tea? 

$. 24. Upon the whole Matter, it is evident, Wer by /ub- 
that it is their own Collections of ſenſible Qua- Partial Forms. 
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lities, that Men make' the Eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of 
Subſtances; and that their real internal Structures are not 
conſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. 
Much leſs were any ſub/tantial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the 
Language of the Schools; and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who 
pretend not any inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble them- 
ſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing 


Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often | 


better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- 
ſtinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, 
who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſome- 
thing more hidden and efjential. | ts | 
§. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Efſences of 
The ſpecifics Subſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that 
Efences are would ſeverely apply themſelves to that En- 
made by the quiry; yet we could not reaſonably think, 
And. that the ranking of things under general Names, 
EG was regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitu- 
tions, or any thing elſe but their obvious. Appearances :- ſince 
Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before 
Sciences. So that they have not been Philoſophers, or Lo- 
gicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about Forms and 
Eſences; that have made the general Names that are in uſe 
among the ſeveral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs 
comprehenſive Terms, have for the moſt part, in all Lan- 
uapes, received their Birth and Signification from ignorant 
and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated "Things, 
by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, thereby to i - 
nify them when abtent, to others, whether they had an occa- 
ſion to mention a Sort or a particular Thing. | 
F. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 


. pk and name Subſtances by their nominal, and not by 
and uncertain. their real Eſſences; the next thing to be conſi- 


| dered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences 
come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident they are made 
by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's 
Workmanſhip, thy could not be ſo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we {hall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame ; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It 
could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the 1 
| an 
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Mam is given, ſhould, be different in ſeveral Men, if it were 
of Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal 
Rationale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus, 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex Idea made up of 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Eſſence of the Species Man And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds Rationality, has ano- 
ther Eſtence of the Species he calls Man: By which means the 
ſame Individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo 


to the other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this 


upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential Difference of 
the Species Man; and yet how far. Men determine of the Sorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſi- 
ble; ſince it has been more than once debated, whether ſeveral 
human Zetus's ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 


no, only becauſe of the Difference of their outward Configu- 


ration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they. were not as capable of Reaſon as Infants caſt in 
another Mould : ſome whereof, tho' of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of as much Appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give 
any Signs of being acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body could Know 
would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the 
human Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on 


ſuch Occaſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Auimal Ra- 
tionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eſſence of the human Spe- 


cies. Monſieur Mage furniſhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occaſion. I hen the Abbot of St. 
Martin, ſays he, was born, he bad fo little of the Figure of 
a Man, that it beſpake him rather a MAonſter. It was for ſome 
time under Deliberation, whether he ſbould be baptized or ns. 
However, he was baptized, and declared a Man provigenally, 
{till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature had 
moulded him fo untowardly, that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotrue, i. e. IIl-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 23. 
This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 


Species of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly 


as he was, and *tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had 
caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allow- 
ed to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, 
why, if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, a 
rational Soul could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage 

| E 4 ſomèe- 
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ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could 


not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 


% 


capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. . 

S. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and  unmoveable Boundaries of that Species? It is plain, if 
we examine, there is zo ſuch Thing made by Nature, and efta- 
bliſhed by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or 


ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts ac made him, disfigured as he was, 


any other ſort of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not; and 


therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which 
we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked con- 
cerning ſome odly ſhaped Fœtus, as ſoon as born, whether it 
were a Mun, or no? it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with dif- 
ferent Anſwers, Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſ- 
ſences, whereby we limit and diftinguith the Species of Subſtan- 
ces, were not made by Man, with ſome Liberty ; but were 
exactly copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby 
it diſtinguiſhed all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would 
undertake to refolve what Species that Monſter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a Man's Head and 
Hog's Body? Or thoſe other, which to the Bodies of Men had 
the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, Sc. If any of theſe Crea- 


tures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed - 


the Difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 
Human Shape, and all below Swine ; had it been Murder to 


deſtroy it? or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it 


were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no? as J 
have been told, it happened in France ſome Years ſince, in 
ſomewhat a like Caſe. So uncertain are the Boundarjes of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have. no other Meaſures than the 
complex 7Zas of our own collecting: And fo far are we from 
certainly knowing what a MHan is; tho' perhaps it will be 
Judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, 
1 think, I may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species, 


are ſo far from being determined, and the preciſe Number of 


ſimple. Ideas which make the nominal Effence, ſo far from be- 
ing ſettled, and perfectly known, that very material Doubts 
may {till ariſe about it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions 
of the Word Man, which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions af 


that fort of Animal, are ſo perfe& and exact, as to ſatisfy a 


conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general 
Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where ſtick 
by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 
Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that might 
happen. )) ow Tn §. 28. 
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S. 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſeuces of 
SubAances are made by the Mind, they are not e 
et made % arbitrarily. as thaſt of mixed Modes. wirt, Had, 
To the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is nee 
ceſſary, Firft, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 
condly, That the particular Ideas ſo united, be exactly the 


ſame, neither more nor lefs. For if two abſtract complex Iden, 


differ either in Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. 


In the firſt of theſe, the. Mind in making its complex Idas of 


Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together, which 
are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. | 


complex Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has à mind to 


fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible 

Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 

exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo 5 Sp 
n 


ted, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For though 
may make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and gn 

to them they will; yet if they will be ada 

ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, con- 


Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Conyerſation,. and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the /deas 


they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the pn} ng we 


ances and, Agreement of dune they really exiſt. 

29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, 2 
in 95 5 its complex Show of Subſtances, never Meter: voy 
puts any together that do not ne eel are nt 55s i) 
fuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the va- 
rious Care, Induſtry or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Quali- 
ties; and often, if not always, leave out others as material 


and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Sub- 
ſtances there are two Sorts; one of organized Bodies, which 


are propagated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, 


which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Species: and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance, of ſuch a certain 


K igure, uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem 


But nt /o 


Nobody joins: 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe ; nor the Co- 
Jour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 


ive what Names 
ood, when they 


form. their Ideas to the Things they, would ſpeak of; Gr elſe 
Men's Language will be like that of Babe, and every Man's 
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to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there 
a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon; but par- 
took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, 7 believe it would hard] 

paſs for a Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. 
And if Balaam's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally 
as he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Man, or allowed 
him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf, As in Vegetables 
and Animals it is the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies not pro- 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we moſt fix on, and are 
moſt led by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in our 


complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take theſe 


two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for fo pre- 


ſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, 


and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 80 
. But tho' this ſerves well enough for 
for u 3 groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccu- 
= e rate ways of Talking and Thinking; yet Men 
e e go enough from having agreed on the preciſe 
Number of ſimple Ideas or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, 
fegmfied by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 
Time, Pains and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Examination, 
to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple Ideas are, which 
are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are always 
to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men wanting 
Either Time, e or Induſtry, enough for this, even 
to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And ſo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- 
mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 
few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number 
of ſimple Ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are united in Na- 
ture. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about Genus 
and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, 
how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with 
eaſon, imagine, that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo 


much Noiſe made about, are only Chimæras, which give us 


no Light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And he "a5" 
| a 
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ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from havin · 
Sjgnifications, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 
Reuſon to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
all, or moſt of them, very imperfe&. - Since the Compoſition 
of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: 
and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, are as Men, 
and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Nature 
any ſuch prefixed Bounds. Tt is true, that many particular 
Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement 


and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a Foundation of 


being ranked. into Sorts: - But the ſorting'of Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species; being in order to naming 


and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot ſee 


how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of 
Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we 
having need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a 
perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew 
us their moſt material Differences and Agreements; but we 
ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 
Species, that we may the eaſter, under general Names, com- 
municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 
Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are 
united in it ; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree 
with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that 


Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; 


that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 


others, we may in one ſhort Word. defign all the Individuals 


that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the 
ſimple Ideas that make it up; and fo not waſte our Time and 
Breath in tedious Deſcriptions; which we ſee they are fain to 


have not yet a Name for, 


do, who would diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they 


$. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtan- 5 
ces paſs well enough in ordinary Converſation, Eſencer of 
it is plain, that this complex Idea, wherein they Species under 
obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by if. the ſame Name 


ferent Men, made very differently; by ſome different. 


more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this | 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Num- 


ber of Qualities ; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 
it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; 


others add Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others 
| yet 
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yet other Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
Colour, as 3 its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all 


theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as 
put into the complex Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are 
all joined, as another. And therefore different Men, leaving 
out, or putting in, ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which others do not, ac- 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation 
of that Subject, have different Eſſences of Gold; which muſt 
therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's making. 


F. 32. If the Namber of /imple Ideas that make 


T he more ge- the nominal Eſjenca of the loweſt Species, or firſt 
ne ral our Ideas ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 
wy 1 Man, variouſly collecting them, it is much 
e ie, more evident that they do ſo, in the more com- 
e 7 prehenſive Claſſis, which by the Maſters of 


TY: Logick are called Genera. Theſe are. complex 


Ideas deſignedly imperfect : And it is viſible at firſt ſight, that 
ſeveral of thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the Things 
themſelves, are purpoſely left out of generical Ideas, For as 
the Mind, to make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out thoſe of Time and Place, and ſuch other 
that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; 
ſo to make other yet more general Ideas, that may compre+ 
hend different Sorts, it leaves out thofe Qualities that diſtin- 
guiſh them, and puts into its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, 


as are common to ſeveral forts. The ſame Convenience that 
made Men expreſs ſeveral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 


from Guinea and Peru, under one Name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold and 
Silver, and ſomę other Bodies of different forts. This is done 
by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each 


Sort; and retaining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are 


common to them all. To which the Name Metal being an- 
nexed, there is a Genus conſtituted ; the Eſſence whereof bein 

that abſtract Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fuſibi- 
lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other ſorts 


comprehended under the Name Metal. Whereby it is plain, 


that Men follow not exactly the Patterns ſet tbem by Nature, 
when they may make their ee Ideas of Subſtances; ſince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleableneſs 
and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as 
' thoſe. But Men, in making their general Ideas, ſeeking more 

5 the 
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| the convenience of Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort 
and comprehenſive Signs, than the true and preciſe Nature of 
Things, as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtract 
Ideas, chiefly- purſued: that, end, which was to be furniſhed with 
ftore of general and variouſly comprehenſive Names. So that 
in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more 
comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species, and the Species, but a partial Idea of what is to be found 
in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Man, 
and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed 
by real Eſſences made by Nature, he muſt think Nature to be 
very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horſe; and all theſe E 
ſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly conſider what is done in all theſe Genera and Species, or 
Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, but 
only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may 
obſerve, That the more general Term is always the Name of a 
leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Con- 
ception of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe 
abſtract general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſned Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and 
not in reſpect of any 3 ene as made by Nature. 
33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, ,, „ 
5 Ts to be tha Lale and Ae 2 of el all ac: 
3 f commodated io 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that % of 
would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in Speech. 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, E 
needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. He that 
to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the Word Ani- 
mal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas and he that 
had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Lite, Senſe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reafoning, and a certain Shape 
joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, 
to expreſs all Particulars : that correſpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species And 
this Men do, without any Conſideration of real Eſences or 
JubAantial Forms, which come pot within the reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe Things; an = 
ion! 15 
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Signification of our Words, when we diſcourſe with qgthers. 


DAP ; 5 34. Were I to talk with any one of a ſort 
c | ary of Birds, 1 mew ſaw in St. Fames's Park, about 

. three or four Foot high, with a Covering of 
ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, 


without Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little 


Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spanyh Broom ; long 
great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 
Tail; 1 muſt make this Deſerigtion of it, and ſo may make 
others underſtand me : But when I am told, that the 3 
it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe 
for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription ; tho 


by that Word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I 


know no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort 


of Animals, than I did before; and knew probably as much 


of the Nature of that Species of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Engliſomen do of Swans, or Herons, which are 
ſpecifick Names, very well known, of ſorts of Birds common 
in England, A 1 : „ 
S. 35. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
. eee dent, * Men make Sorts of Things. For it being 
inflance Gold, different Eſſences alone that make different 
Species, it is plain, that they who make thoſe 
abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make 
the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 
all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, it would, 
no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; 
i. e. whether it were of that Species. This could be determined 
only by that abſtract Idea, to which every one annexed the 
Name Gold; ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Species who included not Malleableneſs in his nominal 
Eſſence, ſignified by the Sound Gold; and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to him, who in- 
cluded Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes thoſe diverſe Species, even under one and the 
ſame Name, but Men that make two different abſtract /dzas 
conſiſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities ? Nor 
is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleableneſs; ſince it is ceNain, that Gold itſelf will be ſome- 
times ſo eager (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid of the put- 
ting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the 
Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its = 
| | | Cullar 
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euliar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities : 


Name of the Sort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Species. 
And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 


Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un- 


derſtanding of Man, making this or that complex Ideas. 
§. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe: Na- 


ture makes many particular Things which do agree Nature mates 


one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, the Similitade, 
and probably too, in their internal Frame and | 


Conſtitution : but it is not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes 


them into Species; it is Men, who, taking occaſion from the 


Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve 


often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range them into Sorts, in or- 
der to their Naming, for the Convenience of comprehenſive 


Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 
to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as under En- 


ſigns ; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this 
is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 
Buſineſs of Genus and Species. e 


$. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Produo- 


tion. of particular Beings, makes them not always new and va- 
rious, but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But 
I think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, 
whereby Men fort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of 


the Species, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has 


been proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the 


internal Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that 


we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things is 
* i 3 „ e 

38. One thing, I doubt not, but will feem „ „ „„ 
very ſtrange in this Doctrine; which is, that 14 4 7 
from what has been ſaid, it will follow, that ,,, ©. 
each abſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes a 


fence. 


4 


djfinZ Species, But who can help it, if Truth will have it ſo? 
or ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of 
Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let 


us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract Zdeas, but 
ſomething different from them. I would fain know why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtinct Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Ef- 
ſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of a dif 
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For whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
Idea to which that Name is annexed, that makes the Species 
and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, fo the 
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ferent Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the effential dif. 
ference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano 
ther, conſiſting only in the different fim 
Ideas, to which we have given thoſe different Names. 
|  _ 39. How much the making of Species and 
Genera and Genera is in order to general Names, and how 
Species are in much general Names are neceſſary, if not t6 the 
order to name- Being, yet at leaſt to the compleating of a Spe- 
ing. cies, and making it paſs fer ſuch, will appear, 
beſides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice 
and Water in a very familiar Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking 
Watch, are but one Species to thoſe, who have but one Name 
for them: but he that has the Name Vateh for one, and Click 
for the other, and diſtin& complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names 
belong, to him they are different Species, Tt will be faid per- 
haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different 
between theſe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when he 
has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward 
Contrivance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five : Is this a 
- ſpecifick difference to the Workman ? Some have Strings and 
| Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and 
others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles: 
Are any, or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick Pore 
to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitution of J/atches ? 
It is certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the reſt; 
But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, re- 
lates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Watch is 
iven : as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 
Hands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
rehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor 
Jpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Divi- 
ſions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, Who 
have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe Dif- 
| ferences, diſtinguiſh. Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then 
Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
diſtin& Species to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand, For to them all thoſe other Names e 
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but ſynonimous Terms for the ſame 1a, and ſignify no more, 
nor any other Thing but a Y/atch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in 
natural Things. Nobody will doubt, that the Wheels, or 
brings (if 1 may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational 
Man, and a Changeling, no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling, But 
whether one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, 
is only to be known to us, by their Agreement or Diſagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ftands for: For 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
either of thoſe be a Man or no. „ ; 
§. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we g ; . 
may ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of artifi- bal 1 
cial Things, there is generally leſs Confuſion and 1,1; ,, nf uſed 
Uncertainty, than im Natural. Becauſe an ar- than natural. 
rificial Thing being a Production of Man, | 
which the Artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Idea 
of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
to import any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea or Eſſence, 
of the — ſorts of artificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; 
and fo ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- 
cies of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, 
Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. — 0 _ 
$. 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, ar- 1 
 tificial Things are of diſtinct Species, as well as Th, tific 7 
natural: Since I find they are as plainly and or- fing 9 725 25 
derly ranked into forts, by different abſtract Ideas * 
with the general Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from 
another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, 
as a Horſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by 
diſtin& Ideas, and to others, by diſtinct Appellations ? | 
§. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concern- 89 ; 
ing Subſtances, that they alone, of all our ſeveral rf 
g Subftances, that they alone, Veral lone have pro- 
ſorts of Ideas, have particular or proper Names, per Names. 
| whereby one only particular thing is ſignified. | 
t Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom _ 
Vor. II, nn} ar | happens 
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happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this, or that 
particular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt; part of 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Birth, are 
not gapable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which. are the 
Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that maks up the com- 
plex Ideas deſigned, by the Name, have a laſting Union. 
Difficulty to §. 43. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for 
„ Wards having dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and per- 
ib Wards, haps, with ſome Obſcurity. But 1 deſire it may 
de conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another 
by Mords into the Thoughts of Things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecifick 
Differences we give them: Which things, if I name not, I ſay 
nothing: and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome 
ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea 
of that Species; and ſo croſs my Purpoſe. For to talk of a 
Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man, which is our complex Ida, uſually 
annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Man, as he is in 
Himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his 
internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling ; and yet this one muſt do, 
who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Eſſences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the 
general Names which Subſtances are called by. But'becauſe 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 
ſideration the Mind has of ſpecifick Names and Ideas, a lit- 
tle more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas of Modes 
are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the 


Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 


ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 

the Archetypes ; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. | 


Liane e, F. 44. Let us ſuppoſe. Adam in the State of 


mixed Modes in à grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, 
Kinneah and but in a ſtrange Country, with all Things 
Niouph. 


new, and unknown about him; and no. o- 
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ther Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one 
of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamach more melancholy 
than uſual; and imagines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of 
his Wife Adab, (whom he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too 
much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adah com- 
mit not Folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes 
uſe of theſe two new Words Kinneah and Niouph. In time, 
Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having killed a Man? But yet the two Names, 
Kinneah and Niouph; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Huſ- 
band, of his Wife's Difloyalty to him, and the other, for the 
Act of committing Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtinct Significa- 
tions. It is plain then, that here were two diſtin& complex 
Ideas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Spe- 
cies of Actions eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted 
the Eſſences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Action? And tis 
plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, dif- 
ferent in one from the other. I aſk, whether the complex 
Idea in Adam's Mind, which he called Kinneah, were adequate 
or no? And it is plain, it was; for it being a Combination of 
ſimple Ideas, which he, without u eee to any Archetype, 
without reſpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abſtracted and gave the Nags Kinneah to, to expreſs 
in ſhort to others, by that one Sound, all the ſimple Ideas con- 
tained and united in that complex one; it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having 
made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, 
and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed 
to repreſent, 5 8 ä | { 
§. 45. Theſe Words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew 
into common Uſe ; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat altered, 
Adam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 
make what Sounds they pleafed, the Signs of them : But the 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for 
the ſame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children 
that found theſe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar 
uſe, could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt 
needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain Ideas, 
| DF, F 2 abſtract 
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abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which abſtract lan 


were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names, 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Species 
already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Ideas in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to 
the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other Men's Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſim- 
ple The not to be exactly conformable to the Ideas in other 
Men's Minds, ufing the ſame Names: tho' for this, there be 
uſually a Remedy at Hand, which is, to aſk the meaning of any 
Word we dang not, of him that uſes it: it being as impol- 


ſible to know certainly what the Words Jealnuſy and Adultery 


which I think anſwer Na and geg) ſtand for in another 
Man's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was 
impoſſible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kin- 


neah and Niouph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without 
Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every one. 


Tnflance © §. 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 
1 Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt 


Subſtances in 


Zahnabz. Application. One of Adam's Children roving in 

the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, 
which pleaſes his Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon 
Conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 
low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps 
at firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 
ſtracting this complex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having 
that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in 
Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name+ Zahab, to deno- 
minate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Caſe, Adam acts 
quite differently from what he did before, in forming thoſe 


Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name K:nneah 


and Niouph. For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing; 
and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, without 
conſidering whether any ſuch Thing did exiſt, or no; the 


Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 


Idea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary courſe; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his complex 
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one, but what 'he has the Perception of from the Thing itſelf. 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, 


and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea ſo conform-- 


* 


able. 


6. 47: This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by | 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no 


body, I think, will deny to be a diſtin& Species, and to have 


its peculiar Eſſence; and that the Name Zahab is the mark” 


of the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 


of that Eſſence. i But here it is plain the Eſſence Adam made 


the Name Zabab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, 
ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of 


Man, not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, 
ſuperficial ' Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of 


this Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to 


ſee what was diſcoverable in the Infide : He finds it yield to 


Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into Pieces: he finds it will 


bend without breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his 


former Idea, and made part of the Hu, of the Species that 
the Name Zahab ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fufibility, 
and Fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, that 
_ of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea, ſig- 
nified by the Name Zahab? If not, what Reaſon will there b. 

ſhewn more for the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then 
all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſco- 


ver in this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part 


of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, which the Name Zahab 


ſtands for, and ſo be the Eſſences of the Species, marked by that 


Name, Which Properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, 


that the Idea made after this Faſhion by this Archetype, will be | 


always inadequate.” 1h W 3 
§. 48. But this is not all, it would alfo follow, ver Ideas 
that the Names of Subſtances would not only *' imperfe and 
have, 2 in Truth they have) but would alſo be therefore wa- 
ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed riour.." © 
by different Men, which would very much cum „ 
ber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtinct Quality, that 
were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 
make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
poſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different 
Men: ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 


diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomi- 


nation, which others know nothing of. 
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§. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have 


Therefore tio ſuppoſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Species, 


fx their Species from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 


a real Eſſence have their Name of the Species ſtand for that, 
75 Juppoſed: Rut they not having any Idea of that real "A 
3 b ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignify- 
ing nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by 
this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place 


and Stead of the Thing having that real Eſſence, without 


knowing what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men 


do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them 


made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences. 


FS. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, 

Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- 
Peſction is of no edneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
we. | nominal Eflence the Word Gold ſtands for ; and 
| _ fo this Affirmation, A Gold is fixed, contains 
nothing but the Signification of the Term Go/d, Or elſe it 
means, that Fixedneſs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance itſelf : in which 


Caſe, it js plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a 


Subſtance, haying the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, 


made by Nature. In which way of Subſtitution, it has fo'con- 


fuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſi- 
tion, Gold is fixed, be in that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething 
real; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and ſo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty, For let it 
be never ſo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this far, whilſt we know 
not in this Senſe, what is, or is not Gold? For if we know 
not the real Eſſence of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what parcel] of Matter has that Effence, and ſo whether it be 


F. 51. To conclude z What Liberty Adan 


Concluficn, had at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix- 


ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 

own Thoughts, the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And 
the ſame Neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to 
Things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon him- 
ſelf, the ſame are all Men ever fince under too. The ſame Li- 
berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new Name to any 
44ea, the ſame has any one ſtill (eſpecially the Beginners of Lan- 
guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this Dit- 
; 3 e ference, 
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ference, that. in, Places, where. Men in Society have already 


eſtabliſhed: a Language amangſt them, the Signification of 
Words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered. Becauſe Men 
being furniſhed, already with Names for their Ideas, and com- 
won Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an 
affected Miſapplication. of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes. 
on the coining; new Terms to expreſs them: But Men think it 
a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common Uſe will erer 
make, them paſs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the Ideas we make the 
vulgar. Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known pro- 
per Significations, (which I have explained at large already) or 
elſe to make known that new Signification we apply them to. 
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Ideas in the Mind, there are a great „% parts, 9, 
many others that are made uſe of, ao 6... 
to ſignify the Connexion that the Mind gives to ces together. 
Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The DTTC 
Mind in communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 
alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 
at that time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; 
as, Io, and Js not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, the Mind 
does in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only 

the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co- 
wo * 4 $5 1 | 5 Ti - 1 5 
F. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what 3 
Connection it gives to the 3 3 3 
and Negations, that it unites in one continued 2vell-/peaking. 
Reaſoning or Narration, are generally called 
Particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly. conſiſts ny and beauty of a good * 
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72 . Parties. 
To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas clear 


and diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree- 


ment, or Diſagreement of ſome of them ; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea- 


ſonings, one upon another: and to expreſs well ſuch metho- 


dical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſhew what 
Connection, Ręſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &c. he 
gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 


any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer: 


and therefore it js, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by 
themfelves the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and 
indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do much contribute to 
Men's well expreſſing themſelves. 162" EINER 


§. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per- 


n be ee haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over- 
ie Mind gives diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to 
* br aan write, one after another, of Caſes and Genders ; 
Thoughts. Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines In 


theſe and the like, there has been great Dili- 
gence uſed; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, 
have been, with great ſhew of Exactneſs, ranked into their ſeve- 
ral Orders, But though Prepo/ittons and Conjunctions, &e. are 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diftin& Sub-divifions ; 


yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what 


Significancy and Force they have, muſt take a little more 


Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 


ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. | 


$. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 


Words, to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries,” by 


Words of another Tongue which come neareſt to their Signi- 
 ke-lon: For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to 


be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks 
of fame Action or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to un- 


derſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, 


Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral ' other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied, Of theſe, there 
are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have 
diverſe, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle confiſting but of one 


ſingle 


N ; 4, 
. 
0 4 * 


ſingle Letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, | 


Seventy, I am ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significations, . 
$. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar MO thang py 
in our Language; and he that ſays it is a diſ- wa Mg 
cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in 5 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has luffeiently explained 
it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the 


Mind gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which 


it joins by this Monoſylla ble. : 
Firſt, But to ſay no more Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the end 
Secondly, I ſaw-BUT two Plants: Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation 
of all other. / | e 2+ tra 


Thirdly, Von Pray ; BUT it is not that GOD: would bring 


nou to he e Nelas. we ha: 
Fourthly, BC that he would confirm you in your own The 
firſt of theſe BUT intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of 
ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that 
the Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that, and what 
es before it. Lent ; 1575 7 


Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe ; BUT a Dog is an Animal : 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 


joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm.. - | ++ 
F. 6. To theſe, I douht not, might be added a great many. 


other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Buſineſs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places 


it is to be found; which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve he 
Title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I in- 


tend not here a full Explication of this fort of Signs. The In- 


ſtances I have given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect 
upon their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 


Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe Par- 


ticles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain Conſtrue- 
tions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contained in them. 
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„ S. 1. E ordinary Words of Language, 
ee re- 8 and our common Uſe of them, 
22 wy of OG would have given us light into the 
another, 94 5 Nature of our Ideas, if they had been but con- 
avby. ſidered with Attention. The Mind, as has been 


_  ſhewn, has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and ſo 
they become Effences, general Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of 
Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract Idea being di- 
ſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 


Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Diffe- 


rence ; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas can 
ever be affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the common. 
| Uſe of Language, which permits not any two abſtratt Words, 
or Names of abſiraf Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For 
how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 
foever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational; or White, 
1 every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe 
Tropoſitions ; Humanity is Animality, or Rationality, or White- 
zeſs : and this is as evident as any of the moſt allowed Max- 
ims. All our Affirmations then are only inconcrete, which 
is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one 
abſtract Idea to be joined to another, which abſtract Mas in 
Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe 
but of Relations; and in Subſtanees, the moſt frequent are 
of Powers; v. g. a Mean is White, ſigniſies that the thing that 
has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Efſence of White- 


neſs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of 


Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 
or a Man is rational, ſignifies, that the ſame thing that hath 
the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Efſence of Ratio- 
nality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. . : e 
2. This Diſtinction of Names, ſhews us 

They ſhew the alſo the Difference of our /deas : For if we ob- 
Difference of ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our Simple 
our Ideas. Ideas have all abſiraft as well as Concrete 
Names: The one whereof is (to 1 Po 

SE, al» 


A 1 e 
| 1 


r ns WE Pao 


1 "» nr 8 
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Language of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Ad- 


jective; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like 


alſo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, 
Juſt ; Equality, Equal; only with this difference, that ſome 
of the Concrete Names of Rela ations; amongſt Men chiefly, 


are Subſtantives z as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy 


to render a Reaſon.” But as to our 7deas of SubPances, we have 
very few. or u ab/tratt Names at all. For though the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas,: Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 
others; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num- 
ber of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ris 

diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and 
thoſe few: that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of 
their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. Which 
ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince 
they have not Names for fuch Ideas: Which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves of 
their Ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though they had Ideas enough to diſtinguifh 
Gold from a Stone, and Metab from Wood; yet they but ti- 
moroufly ventured on ſuch Terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, 
Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould 
pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof 
they knew they had no Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
Doctrine of /ub/antial Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt 
coined, and then introduced Animalitas and Humanitas and the 
like; which yet went very little farther than their own: Schools, 
and could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men, 
Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans 

but in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Ef- 
ſence of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtract Name of a Made, 
and its concrete Humanus, not Homo. 3 . 
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76 — Imperfiftion of Wards. 


Hir or." 
Of the Tmperfettion of Wh ard. 


foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to per- 
and communi- ceive what Imperfection there is 
cating our in Language, and how the very Nature of 
Thoughts. Words makes it almoſt unavoidable, for many 

of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
Significations. To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of 
Words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For 


Wards are 4 * 1. R O M whar * bees mid i in HEY | 
for recording ED F 


as they are more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they 


more or leſs perfect. We have in the former part of this 


Diſcourſe, often upon occaſion, mention'd a double Uſe of a 


Words. 
_ Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 


Secondly, The other for the ere of our Thoughts 


to others. 
8. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for as recording 


Any Words our own Thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 


will ſerve for ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, 


recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For fince Sounds 


are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any /deas, 
a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own 
Ideas to himſelf; and there will be no ImperfeQion in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame __ for the ſame Idea, for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning underſtood, wherein 
conſiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. 


Communication 
5: Won cine! © that poverty a double Uſe. 


ak. FL Philoſophical. 

Communication of Thoughts and Ideas 7 Words, as may 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce 
about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, 
in the Societies of Men one amongſt another. 


Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, T mean fuch 


an Uſe of them as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notion of 


21 85 


3 Secondly, as to Communication of Wark | 


Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, I mean | fuch BY 


Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be 
ſatisfied with, in its Search after true Knowledge. Theſe two 
Uſes are very diſtin; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve 
$. 4. The chief End of Language in Commun. 
nication being to be underſtood, Words ſerve The Imper- 
not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Phi- fe&ionof Words 
loſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not i theDoubrful- 
excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands 1 V their Sig- 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now ſince fication. _ _ 
Sounds have no natural Connection with our | 
[dzas, but have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo- 
ſition of Men, the Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of their Significa- 
tion, which is the Imperfection we here are ſpeaking of, has its 
Cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any 
{dea: For in that regard they are all equally perfect, ' _ 


. 


That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 


the Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the Dif- 
ference — jp porno 10 | . | ; e T 
FS. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, 2 
2 Tha which each tand for, muſt be learned 2 2 | 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange 1 1 9 255 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any 
Language; but this is hardeſt to be done, where, | 
Firfi, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 2 
Secondly, Where the Ideas they tand for have no certain 
Connection in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard any where 
in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them by. | 
Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 
Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Eſſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas which 
another has not Organs or Faculties to attain; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentioned. | : 9 0 
In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, 
which I ſhall'more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 
cn plication 


nder faction of Words „ 


in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 


78 Inperfection of Words. 

plication to our ſeveral ſorts of Ideas: For if we examine 
them, we ſhall. find that the Names of eee e 
mol liable to Doubtfulneſs and Tmper fection, for the two firſt 2 
theſe Reaſons; and the Names of Subftances chiefly for the 4 


latter. ; 8 | as e N 
. §. 6. Fir/t, the Names of mixed Modes, are 
1 7 Mode many of them liable to great Uncertainty and 
ee Obſcurity in their Signification. 0 | 


=] h 
— a plex Ideas are often made up of. To make 
land for, are Words ſerviceable to the End of Communica- 
o complex. tion, it is neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that they 


excite, in the Hearer, exactly the ſame Iden 
they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 


fill one another's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey 


not thereby their Thoughts, and — not before one another 
their Ideas, which is the End of Diſcourſe and Language. 
But when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to: form 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in Com- 
mon Uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any the leaſt 
Variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very 


compound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, 


have ſeldom, in two different Men, the ſame preciſe Signifi- 
cation, ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom agrees with ano- 
ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 1 . 
S8. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes 


Secondly, for the moſt part want Standards in Nature, 

Becauſe thy whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig- 

baue no Stan- nification; therefore they are very various and 
dards. doubtful. 


They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put 
| together at the Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing 
its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its -own Notions, 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they come to agree, 
with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has made. He that 
firſt brought the Word, Sham, Iheedle, or Banter, in uſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand 
for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old ones when 
they were firſt made uſe of. Names therefore that ſtand 
for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, 


muſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collec- 
| tions 


no wt 
this oz 
no, F 
of ver) 
to be o 
that h. 
ſtand 1 
Names 
throug 
which 
Parent] 


of thoſe complex 


tions are no where to be found conſtautly united in Nature, nor 


any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What 


the Word Murder, or ;Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be 


known from bags 7 themſelves : There be many of the parts 


ſelf: the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, 
which make a Part of Murder, or Sacrilege, have no necef- 
ſary Connection with the outward and viſible Action of bim 


that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 


with which the Murder is committed, and is all the Action, 
that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with thoſe 
other Ideas, that make up the complex one, named Murder. 
They have their Union and Combination only from the Un- 
derſtanding, which unites them under one Name: But uniti 
them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 
Signification of 4 Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 
lections, ſhould be: often various in the Minds of different 
Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate them- 
ſelves, and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 
§. 8. It is true, eee that is the Rule 9 
of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford Propriety nut 
ſome Aid, to ſettle the Signification of Lan- e Re- 
guage; and it cannot be denied, but that in #4. | 
ſome Meaſure. it does. Common Uſe regulates . 
the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation; 
that nobody having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig- 
nification of Words, nor determine to what Ideas any one ſhall 
annex them, common Uſe is not. ſufficient to adjuſt them to 


Philoſophical Diſcourſes; there being ſcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which, in common 


Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 


Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 


Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety itſelf being 
no where eſtabliſhed, it is often Matter of Diſpute, whether 
this or that way of uſing a Word, be Propriety of Speech, or 


no. From all which, it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind 


of very complex Ideas, are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification: and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underſtand. one another, do not always 


ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the 


Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's Mouth 
through a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idaa, 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is ap- 
parently very different in Men uſing the ſame Language. 


4221, which are not viſible in the Action it- 
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$. 9. The way alſo wherein the 


De way of ,1;ped Modes are ordinarily learned, daes no 4 


5.0L. 2 


Kanes. little contribute to the Doubtfulneſs of their $ig- a 
Butes alſo ro fication. For if we will obſerve how Children Y 
heir Doubrful- learn Languages, we, ſhall find, that to make Ii 
ſs. them underſtand what the Names of ſimple A, ** 
„ Sag or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinari)y Sew 
ſhew them the Thing whereof they would have them have the = 
Idea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ſtands for it, as 11 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, wh 
eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds un 
are uſually learned firſt ; and then to know what complex Ideas * 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the Explication of fol] 
others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their . TD 
own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which being little laid out in and 
the Search of the true and preciſe Meaning of Names, thoſe * 
moral Words are, in moſt Men's Mouths, little more than wh 
bare Sounds ; or when they have any, it is for the moſt part | = 


but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure 

and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe themſelves, who 
have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet. hardly if th 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex Jdtas, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, ei- 
ther controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Hun- F. 
eur, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſy 
to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them; which is 
nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Sipnifieation 
of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the ſame complex 
Ideas which they make them ſtand for; and ſo all the Conteſts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of à Sound. 
And hence we ſee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 
ther Divine or Human, there is no end; Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Expli- 
cations: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the Signif- 
cation of theſe moral Words, there is no end. Theſe Tabus of 
Men's making, are, by Men ſtill having the fame Power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well ſatiſ 
fied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in the 
Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, 
quite loſt the Senſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations,” given 
riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity'upon' the 
Place. I fay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs; 
but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed 1 
7” ml 


Imperjettion of Words. 81 
rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the In- 


tention and Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Languape was 
capable to expreſs their Thoughts. 1 e 
F. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidably Hence una- 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who have voidable Ob- 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it Acurity in anti- 
will be needleſs to take Notice: ſince the nume - t Authors. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing th eit 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, 
to find out the true meaning of Antient Authors. But there 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to be very 
ſollicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 
Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, 
we may be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, 
who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 
.neceflity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be igno- 
rant of their Notions : And therefore in the reading of them, 
if they do not uſe their Words with a due car and per- 
ſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and without any Injury 
done them, reſolve thus with ourſelves, e 
S!. non vis intelligi, debes negligi. N 
F. 11. If the Signification of the Names of mixed Modes be 
uncertain, becauſe there are no real Standards exiſting in Na- 
ture, to which thoſe Ideas are referred, and by which they may 
be adjuſted, the Names of Sub/tances are ,of a doubtful Sigmfica- 
tion, for a contrary Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Ideas they ftand 
for are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 
referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame 
what Combinations we think fit, to be the charatteriftical 
Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt 
follow Nature, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and 
regulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them- 
ſelves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 
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. ſtand for them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow ; 

1e but Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names 

85 very uncertain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and 

N various meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be referred to 
ie Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can 
F be known but imperfectly and uncertainty. nf 

u V „„ * - F. 12. 
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§. 1 2. The Names of Subſtances have, as has 


| Names of Sub- been ſhewed, a double Reference in their or- 


Rancesreferr'd, dinary Bie. 


1 Firſt, Sometimes wy are made to Rand 
NS fo for, and ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to 
ee e agree to, The real Conſtitution of Things, from 


which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its Appli- 
cation ; and it will be impoſſible to know, what Things are, 
or ought to be called an Horſe, or Antimony, when thoſe 
Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at 
all. And therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names of Sub- 
ſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 


their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by 


thoſe Standards. . 
JS. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are 
Secondly, Toco- found to. co-exi/t in Subflances, being that 
exiting Lua- which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, 
lities, which as united in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are 


are known but the proper Standards to which their Names are 


imperfectly. referred, and. by which their Significations, 

- may beſt be rectified. But neither will theſe 
Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
Names, without very various and uncertain Significations. 
Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exift, and are united in 
the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex fpecifick Idea, which the 


ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 


themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very 
different Ideas about it; and fo the Name they uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 
Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to 
receive, from the different Application only of Fire; and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any 
ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known 
by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. 

5 | = They 
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They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſco- 
vered by different Men, according to their various Skill, At- 
tention, and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 
but have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore 
make the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, 
every one has a right to put into his complex Idea, thoſe Qua- 
lities he has found to be united together. For tho' in the Sub- 
ſtance Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet 
another thinks Solubility in Agua Regia, as „ join- 
ed with that Colour in his /dea of Gold, as any one does its Fu- 
ſibility: Solubility in Aua Regia being a Quality as conſtantly 
joined with its Colour and Weight, Ae or any other; 
_ ethers put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, &c. as they have been 
taught by Tradition or Experience. Who of all theſe has eſta- 
bliſhed the right Signification of the Word Gold? Or who ſhall 
be the Judge to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, 
which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks he has the ſame 
right to put into his complex Idea, fignihed by the Word Gala, 
thoſe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; as ano- 
ther, who has not fo well examined, has to leave them out; or 
a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For 
the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of 
them has more Reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances in Men uſing the ſame Name for 
them, will be very various; and ſo the Significations of thoſe 
Names very uncertain. Man, et to rr 
10182114 Beſides. there is ſcarce any particular 
thing exiſting, which in ſome of its ſimple IJ. Tah, To co- 
deas, does not communicate with a greater, and n 3 
in others with a leſs Number of particular Be- ue e rin Rk 
AS 4 | * . . . Noon Out in- 
ings: Who ſhall determine in this Caſe, which perfeath.. 
are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Col- .* 2. - | | 
lection, that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name: or can 
with any juſt Authority preicribe, which obvious or common 
Qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, or more 
particular, are to be put into the Signification of the Name of 
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any Subſtance ? All which together, ſeldom or never fail to pro- 

duce that various and doubtful Signification in the Names of Sub- 
ances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, 
when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 
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With this In- 


perfection they ſation, the general Names ef Subſtances, regu- 
ay ferwe for lated in their ordinary Signification by ſome 


Civil, but not obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
ovell far Phi- in Things of known ſeminal Propagation, and 


ſaſophical Uſe. in other Subſtances, for the moſt Part by Co- 


lour, joined with ſome other ſenfible Quali- 
ties) do well enough to deſign the Things Men would be under- 
flood to ſpeak of: And ſo they uſually conceive well enough 
the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtin- 
guiſh the one from the other. But in Philoſophical Enquirres 


and Debates, where general Truths ære to be eſtabliſhed, 


and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions laid down, there 
the preciſe Signification of the Names of Subſtances will be 
found, not only nt to be ell ęſtabliſped, but alſo very hard 
to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, 
or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his complex 

Idea of Gold, may make Propoſitions concerning Gold, and 
draw Conſequences from them, that will truly and clearly 
follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification: But yet 
ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be 

convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or 
the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex Idea that 


the Name Gold, in his ufe of it, ſtands for. 


. 16. This is a natural and almoſt unavoid- 
able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names 
of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, 
which Men will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed . 
or looſe Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. 
For then they will be convinced how doubttal and obſcure thoſe . 
Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary uſe appeared 
very clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of very 
learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe | 


Inſtance, Li- 


guor of Nerwes. 


a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed thre' the Filaments of 
the Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while, 
by Variety of Arguments on both ſides, I {who had been ufed 
to ſuſpect that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) deſired, That before they went any further on in 
this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eftabliſh among 
them, what the Word Liquor ſignified, They at firſt were a 
little furprized at the Propofal ; and had they been Perſons _ 
leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one there 


that 


2 


F. 15. It is true, as to Civil and common Com. 
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that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the 
rd Liquor ſtood for; which, I think too, none of the moſt per- 
vlexed Names of, Subſtances, However they were pleaſed. to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the ee. that Word was not ſo ſettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined; but that each of them made it a Sign 


word L 


of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 


the main of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that 
Term; and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
concerning ſome. fluid and ſubtile Matter, paſſing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves ; though it was not ſo eaſy. to agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor, or no; a thing which When 
thought it not worth the contending about. 


conſidered, they 


1 


§. 7 How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt , 
part o D | 
in, Lſhall, perhaps, have an Occafion in another 


place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
exactly the forementioned Inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee. how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. 


I think, all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 
yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil- 


dren have annexed that Name, the ſhining. yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 


Fuſibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels olf 


Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 


they give the Name Gold, to denote a ſort of Subſtances; and 
ſo exclude from being Gold alf ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as 


by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes; and admit to be of that 


Species, or to be comprehended under that Name Gold, only 
ſuch Subſtances as, having that ſhining yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the 


fame, Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibility, he thinks has 


the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignified by 


its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of ſuch 


iſputes, that Men are engaged ſo hotly Gd. . 


— 


a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and fo on of all the 


reſt: Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon. why ſome of the 
inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, ſhould _ 


be put into the nominal Eſſence, and. others left out: Or Why 


the Word Gald, fi 


Finger is made o 


T3 they 


nifying that fort, of Body the Ring on his 
is n f. ſhould determine that ſort, rather by its 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility ; than by its Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Agua Regia: Since the diſſolving it by that 
Liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and 
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they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 


operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fufi- 
bility comes to be a Part of the Eſſence ſignified by the Word 
Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? Or why is its Colour 


part of the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property? 
That which I mean, is this, That theſe being all but Proper - 
ties, depending on its real Conſtitution: and nothing but Pow- 
ers, either active or paſſive, in reference to other Bodies, no 
one has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word 
Gold, (as referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to 
one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to 
another: Whereby the Signification of that Name muſt un- 
avoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, ſeveral 
People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, and 
I think, I may ſay, no- body all. And therefore have but 


very imperfect Deſcriptions of Things, and Words have very 


uncertain Significations. | 10 
S. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy. to 
The Names of obſerve, what has been before remarked, wiz. 


ſimple Ideas be That the Names of Simple Ideas are, of all 
teal doubiful. others, the leaſt liable to Miftakes, and that for 


theſe Reaſons, Firft, becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to, the uncertainty which uſually 
attends thoſe compounded ones of Sußſtances of Mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, are nor eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. 
And, Secondly,” Becauſe they are never referred to any other 
Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignify: 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification'of 
the Names of Sybſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives 
occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not perverſly 
uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 
dom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted 
with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of ſimple /deas - 
I/hite and Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one preciſely comprehends, 


or cafily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 


ed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, Maodeſiy, 
or Frugality, ſtands for in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think, we well e⸗ 
nough know, what is meant by Gold or Iron; yet the preciſe 
: . e complex 


3 


Vnperfection of Words. 


complex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo cer- 
tain: And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hear- 
er, they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe 
of in Diſcourſes, 'wherein Men have to do with univerſal Pro- 
_ poſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, 
and conſider the Conſequences that follow from them. 

. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of m- „ „„ „ 
ob Moe = next to thoſe of ſimple pak 25 . 7 | 
liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe Modes. 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo 


— 


clear and diſtinct Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 
derſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of Sever, or @ 
Triangle : And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every 
kind have the leaſt dubious Names. 7 ko 
S. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have 
uſually Names of no very uncertain Significa- e 

tion. But the Names of "Mixed Modes, which e of Wy 

| 2 ee campounded 

comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, „e Modes 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- 47% Subſtancer. 
mined meaning, as has been ſhewn. Ihe 
Names of Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are neither 
the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and 
Uncertainty; eſpecially when we come to a Philoſophical uſe 
FS. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our Wy ehis Im- 
Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the moſt paerſedion 
part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability charged upon 
to penetrate into their real Conſfitutions, it may u 
probably be wondered, Why I charge this as an A 
Imperfeftion, rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. This 
Exception has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I think 
myſelf” obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this 
Method. 7 muſt confeſs then, that when, I firſt began this. 
Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words was 
at all neceſſary to it. But when having palled over the Ori- 
ginal and Compoſition of our Ideas, I began to examine the 
Extent” and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had ſo 
near a Connexion with Words; that unleſs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firſt well obſerved, there could 
be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concerning Know- 
e e, 1 89 0 8 ledge: 


The moſt © 
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ledge: which being cohverſant about Truth, had conſtanthyß 
to do with Propoſitions.» And tho' it terminated: in Fhings, 
et \it Was for the moſt. part ſo much by the Intervention of, 
V ords, that they ſeemed. ſcarce ſeparable from our general; | 
Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much he- 
tween our Underſtandings and the Truth, which it would 
contemplate and apprehend, that like the Madium through 
which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does 
not ſeldom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe: upon our 
Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's 
Diſputes. and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, 


and their uncertain or. miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have 


Reaſon. to think this no {mall obſtacle in the Way to Know- 
ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice 
of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 
been made the Buſineſs of Men's Study; and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the Im- 
perfections of Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the Controver- 


fies that make ſuch a Noiſe in the World, would of themſelves 


ceaſe; and the way to Knowledge, and perhaps, Peace too, 
429 ie 
FS. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of 
each us Mode Words, in all Languages, depending very much 


lie a great deal opener than it does. 
T his ſhould 


on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas, of him 


ration in im- 


Foſing our own that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great 


Senſe fl uncertainty to Men of the ſame Language and 


Authors. Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Au- 
yo. thors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings 
will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtin& Language, tho" 


the ſame Words. But when to this natural Difficulty in every 
Country, there ſhall be added different Countries and remote 


Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 


tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 
Fc, every one of which influenced the — of their 
Words then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown, 11 
would become us to be charitable one to another in our. Interprtia 

or Miſunder/tandmg of thoſe antient Mritings, which, though 


of great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the 
unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not 


capable 
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capable without: 4 conſtant 23 Terms; of conveying 


the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of 


doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. And: in Diſcourſes of 4 
Religion, Law, and Morality, As” they are Matters of the N 
higheſt Concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt Difficulty af A 
N 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on” 
the Old and New: Teſtament, are but too manifeſt Proofs of 


this. Tho every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true; yer 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chuſe but be very falſible in 


the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 


Willſof GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 


ſort of Conveyance; when even his Son, whilft clothed in 


Fleſh, was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 


human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 


Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before all the World, ſuch le- 
ible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given al! 
Mankind ſo ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they to WwWhom 


* 


this written Word never came, could not, (whenever they ſet 


themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or 


of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts of Na- 


tural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and ſeldom come to be controverted; and other revealed 


Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 


are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities and Diſſicul- 


ties incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be 


more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs . - 
magiſterial, poſitive; and imperious, in impoſing our .π«ͤ n 


Senſe and Interpretations of the latter. N 
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5 rally in Language, and the Obſcu- 
rity and Oenfufon that is ſo hard to 


be avoided in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults 


and Neglecis which Men are guilty of, in this way of Commu- 


nication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtinct 


in their Signification, than naturally they need to bee 
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go - Abuſe of Words. 

5 | F. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt 
| ales Mtg palpable Abuſe is, the ufing of Words without 
or avithour Clear and diſtin Ideas; or, which is worſe, 
clar Ideas. Signs without any thing ſignified; | Of theſe 

n there are two Sorts: eee 
I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original. 
and their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Seis of Phi- 
loſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the 
way of common Apprehenſions, or to —— ſome ſtrange 
Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom 
fail to Cain new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juſtly be called inſignificant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconſiſtent, it is no wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtin- 
guiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the precife Ideas 
they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, 
every one's Reading and Converſation will fufficiently furniſh 
him; Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint- 
Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men*and 
Metaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural 
and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be compre- 

| hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 
| I. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 
cho take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Natation have ſcarce any clear and diſtin Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarly uſe Words, which the Propriety of Fam uage has 
affixed to very important Ideas, without any diftintt Meaning at 
all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough 
in every Man's Mouth ; but if a great many of thoſe-who uſe 
them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they-would 
be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer; A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their Tongue's end, yet there are no determined Ideas 
laid up in their Minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by 

them. Ei Eo e 
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Abuſe of Words 91 


. 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their . 
Cradles to learn Words, which are eaſily got and 5 | 
retained, before; they. knew, or had framed the 3 > 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or % Ideas they 
which were to be found in the Things they were | 
thought to Hand for, they uſually continue to do ſo 


. 


and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they, may 
not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them conſidently 
without much troubling. their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning; whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 
Right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in 


the Wrong ; it being all one to go about to draw thoſe Men 


out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſettled Notions, as to diſ- 
poſleſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſettled abode. 
This I WT to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf 
and ache whether at hear nos. TT TT Tn Hs 
§. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words | 
is, Inconſtancy in the uſe of them. It is hard to Secondly, Un- 
find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecial- Head Applica- 
ly of Controverſy, wherein one ſhall not ob- % of them.” 
ſerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words 
(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for; ane 


y d 


Collection of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which 


is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by an 

natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it is plain 
| | | cheat 


gs An ef Wards 


—— 
a a” - 4 
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| cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one F 

1 - "IE i | e een 

iy thing, and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof ficati 
| li can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſho- Trut 
| neſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with learn 
[t as much fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſome- ſcure, 

| | times for one, and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, they 
Ml oe g. this Character 3 ſtands ſometimes for three, ſometimes | K., 
| or four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his Difcourſe, or Rea- Men! 


ſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of | their 


if! fimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I won- Rewe 
'' der who would have to do with them? One who would ſpeak depen 
„ thus in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſome- of W 
0 times ſeyen, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, ſhoulc 
| would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two Names Soune 

| Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings, and defend 
learned Conteſts, the Ga fort of leveling paſſes commonly who | 

for Wit and Learning; but to me it appears a greater Diſho- N 

neſty than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a which 


Debt; and the Cheat the mers by how much Truth is of Na 
greater Concernment and eee eee 

3 S8. 6. Thirdly Another abuſe of Language, is an 
Thirdly, Af affetted ur ade + by either applying old Words pare. 


5 Ig to newand unuſual Significations, or introducing * PI 
plication. ne and ambiguous Terms, without defining P Firs 
| either; or elſe putting them ſo together, as may mn 
confound their ordinary meaning. Tho' the Peripatetick Phi- 15 
loſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Sets ten 1 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any. of them ST | 
that are not cumbered with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the Im- the E 
perfection of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain g 10 
to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi- x Hic 
fication of Words, which, like a Miſt before People's Eyes, 5 15 
might hinder their weak Parts from being. diſcoyer'd. 8 - © Ba, 
Body and Extenſion in common Uſe ſtand for two diſtinct Ideas, + 8 
is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were Thie | 
their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be proper and 6 115 

as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Hulenſian, as the Raten. — 
. fron of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it * =p al 
to confound their Signification. To this abuſe, ard the Mif- *. 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Eogic and 9. 9 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 8 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſpuxing 25 Fg 
hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, Lib 8 
whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signi⸗ ibert 
. e ficatibn (a Na 
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geation of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge and 
Truth of Things: And he that will lock into that fort of 
earned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 
ſcure, Uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converſation, c. 

S. 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where e 
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Men's Parts and Learning are eſtimated by 57 n 


their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and „g 2. 
91 f * buted to this.” 
depend moſfly on the Fineneſs and Niceties 
ol Words, it is no Wonder if the Wit of Men ſo employed, 
ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilize the Signification f 
Sounds, ſo. as never to want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or 
defending any Queſtion; the Victory being adjudged not to him 
who 1 on his ſide, en Word in the Diſpute. 
8. This, tho' a very uſeleſs Skill, and that „ „, „ 
ch I think the divert oppoſies to the ways of Cong it Sube 
Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the N 
laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs; and has 
had the applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince 
the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſo- 
phers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes) 
and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their 
great and univerſal Knowledge, eafier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure themſelves the Admiration of 
others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
becauſe they could not be underſtood : | whilſt it appears in all 
Hiſtory,; that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor more 
uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall Advan- 
tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived: Un- 
leſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
pines to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the 
dignification of old ones, and ſo bringing all 8 into Queſ-: - 
tion and Diſpute, were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or 9 Commendation and Reward. Dd 5 1 il 
9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſ- 94; 7 
putants, theſe all-knowing Doctors, it was to the IB COR. on 
unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments fits Society. n 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence and 5 £228 
Liberties 3 and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 
(a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the * 
f © 
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fa cel eue. trust Mep's Underſtandings, and profit thei 
Sound of the Lives, as he who ſhould alter the Significa- 
Letters. tion of known Characters, and, by à ſubti 


city of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould in bis Writing 
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of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and 


learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the 
Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that 
pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by 
amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 


or employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about 


unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 
in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doc- 
trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtfſul, and undefined Words: which yet makes theſe Re- 


treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 
than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to 


get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, 
but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thicketz 
they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, 
but Obſcurity. Eo TT 

§. 10. Thus learned Tgnorance, and this Art 


ee of keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true 
of Knowledge Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
Ard Communi- and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended 
cation. to inform the Underſtanding. For we ſee, that 


other well-meaning and wife Men, whoſe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that acuteneſs, could in- 
telligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 
uſe, make a benefit of Language. But tho' unlearned Men 
well enough underſtood the Words 1/hite and Black, Cc. and 


had conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; 


yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and 
Subtlety enough to prove, that Snow was black, i, e. to prove, 


that Y/hite was black; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 


ſtroy the Inſtruments and means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, 


Inſtruction, and Society; whilſt with great Art and S$ubty 


they did no more but perplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the 
real Defects of it had made it; a Gift which the Illiterate had 
not attained to. | | 


An Theſe learned Men did equally in- 


Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Cap# 


ew 
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ſhew, that he could put A for B, and D for E, Sc. to the no 
ſmall-Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſe- 
leſs to put Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one 
ſenſible Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, 
1. e. to call Snow, Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Cha- 
racter agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which 
is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. | 
F. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in logi- | _ 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations ; it This Art has 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human Hires Reli- 
Life and Society; obſcured and perplexed the , l. | 
material Truths of Law and Divinity; brought 1 


Confuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered uſe- 
leſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have 
the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ſerved for, but to make the meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the 
Effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Nice- 
ties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes 
it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their-ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood, ſpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And as I remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that he 
reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the Words 
ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſees. 
S. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought not 
feſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here ex- t paſs for 
amine; but I leave it to be conſider'd, whether Learning. 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their e talking about them, or roll Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct; and that Language which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond 
of Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and unſettle 
People's Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible both 
Morality and Religion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, 
it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do . ps 
23 . ; - | 14. 
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= 8. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Mord. 
3 1 8 taking them for Things. This er it 
Things. In ſome degree concerns all Names in genera], 
jyet more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances. 
To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 


Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a 


firm belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis ; 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect are fo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfe&- 
ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is MW, that 
has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 


not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten 


Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, 
that ſub/tantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abborrence "of a Va- 
cuum, intentional Species, &c. are ſomething real? "Theſe 
Words Men have learned from their very entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 


Ni Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot = the 


pinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
preſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoni/is 
have their Soul of the erl., and the Epicurtans their endeavour 
towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt, There is ſcarce 
any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtin Set of Terms that 
others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in the 
Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate 
Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar ule 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 


part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſigni- 


ficant: And ſhould Aerial and Ætherial Vehicles come once, by 
the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on 
Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and in- 
tentional Species have heretofore done. n 
7 a §. 15. How much Names taken for Things are apt 
2 8 2 to miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentive read- 
38 ing of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
diſcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 
Matter, as if there were ſome fuch Thing really in Nature, 


diſtinct from Body; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 


an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body! For if the {dens theſe 
twWo 
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two Terms ſtood. for were preciſely the ſame, they might ink 


diferently in all Places be put one for another. But des dee, 
that tho! i. be, proper to ſay; There is one otter of all eie, 


one cannot ſay, There is one Body F all Matter: We famili⸗ 
arly ſay, one Body is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh, 
(and- I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than 
another... Whence comes this then? dix. from hence, that 
tho Matter and Body be not really diſtin&, but wherever there 
is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for, 
two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and : 
but a part of the other. For Body. ſtands for a ſolid extended 
foureds e wherof Matter is but a partial and more 


confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 


ſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
Figure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpealt 
of it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly contains no- 
thing, but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 
ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, we 
no more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the World, 
than we do of different Solidities; tho* we both conceive, and 
ſpeak. of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are 
capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of 
ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 


produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſ= 


putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers 


concerning Materia prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, how 


far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave 
to be conſidered. This, I think, I may atleaſt ſay, that we 
ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our laat 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea 
agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if 
Men would tell what Ideas they make their Words ſtand” for, 
there could not be half. that Obſcutity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. * "7 
$. 16. But, whatever Inconvenience follows from 8 
this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that by _ 1 A 90 
conſtant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men into Re 
Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 


i hard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words Which his 


* 


Father or School-maſter,. the Parſon of the Pariſn, or ſuch à 
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Reverend Doctor uſed, fignified nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is none f the leaft Cauſes, that Men 
are ſo hardly drawnto quit their Mi/tazes, even in Opinions purely 


Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt but Truth, 
For the Words they have a long Time been uſed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions 


annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 


hor $. 17. Fifth, Another Abuſe of Wards, is 
bby 7 the teins them in the Place of 7 ing, which Bey 
72 they can- do or can by no means figntfy e may ob- 


wt rig. whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, 
or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain 


ſort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays, Gold is Malleable, . 


he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 
what I call Gold is Malleable, 1 truly it amounts to no 
more) but would have this under » Viz, that Gold, i. e. 


what has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts 


to thus much, that Mallæableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable 


from the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man not knowing Where- 


in that real Eſſence conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind of 


Mũalleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but 


only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus, 
is not a good Definition of a Man; ' tis plain, we ſuppoſe the 
Name 14 

cies, and would ſignify, that a rational Animal better deſcribed 
that real Eſſence than @ two legged Animal with broad Nails, and 
without Feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly 
make the Word av8pwry; or Man, ſtand for his complex Idea, 
made up of the Ideas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others b 
a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as , Ari/tot 
makes the complex Idea, to which he gave the Name dope 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined to- 
gether ; unleſs the Name Ay % or Man, were uppoſed to 
ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies; and to be put 


in the Place of ſome other Thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes 


he would expreſs by it? 


V. g. Puring . 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances 


them for the Would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions - 


real Eheuces of made in them much more certain, were the real 


Subftances. Eſſences of Subſtances the Ideas in our Minds, 


I | which 


ſerve, that in the general Names of Subſtances, 


Ae dne 


an in this Caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Spe- 


ae . 
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which thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 
Eſſences, that our Words convey ſo little, Knowledge or Cer= _ 
tainty.in our Diſcourſes about them : And therefore the Mindg 
to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them; 

by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real 
Effence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. 
For though the Word Man or Gold, fignify nothing truly but 
a complex 1d:a of Properties, united together in one ſort of 
Subſtances: Vet there is ſcarce any body in the uſe of theſe 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Name) to ſtand for a 
Thing having the real Efſence, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of 
our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would 
make them ſtand fr ſomething, which not being in our com- 
plex Idra, the Name we uſe can no ways be the Sign of. 
8. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon why in miæed i” 
Modes any of the Ideas, that make the Compoſi- t 5 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chan- Change of our 
ged, it is allowed to be another Thing, i. e. to be Idea ia das- 
of another Species, as is plain in Chance-medley, ances, not to 
Man-ſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, &c. The changethe Spes 
Reaſon whereof js, becauſe the complex Idea cie. 
ſignified by that Name, is the real, as well as no 
minal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name 
to any other Effence but that. But in Sub/ances it is not ſo. 
For tho' in that called Gold, one puts into his complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 
think that therefore the Species is changed: Becauſe they ſe- 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and ſuppole'it annexed 
to a real immutable Eſſence of a Thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold, 
that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species; 
but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding another ſim- 
ple Idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former Ke e Idea conſiſted. But this reference 
of the Name to a Thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is fo 
far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold, (which by ſtanding 
for a more or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to 
deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe). comes 
to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat. where- 
of we have no Idea at all, and fo can ſignify nothing at all, 
H 2 ot when 
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| when the Body itſelf is away, For however. it may be 


thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found 
a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and 


about a parcel of the Body itſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold. 


laid before us; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to. ſubſtitute 


the Name for the T hing. | 888 
Fi. 20. That which I think very much diſpo- 


| TheCauſerfthe ſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 
Abuſe, a Sup=> Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before- 


Peſitton of Ma- mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
ture 5 Hork- Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries 
2 229495 den to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 


calarty. ſame real internal Conſtitution to each indivi- 


dual, which we rank under one general Name. 


Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame 


Name, are in their internal Conſtitution, as different -one 


from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent ſpecifick Names. This Suppoſition, however, that he ſame 


preciſe internal Conſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecific Name, 
makes Men forward to take thoſe Names for the Repreſentatives 


of thoſe real Efences, though indeed they fignify nothing but 
the complex Ideas they have in their Minds when. they uſe 


them. So that, if I may ſo fay, ſignifying one thing, and 
being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place of another, they can- 


not but, in ſuch a kind of Uſe, cauſe a great deal of Uncer- 


tainty in Men's Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe who have tho- 
roughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, whereby 
they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be deter- 
mined and diſtinguiſhed. 5 4 33 122 1 | 
. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
Tag bes to make our be and for Ideas we have 
Falſe Suppoſe not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know 
; ncet, it being in effect to make our Words the 
Signs of nothing; yet it is evident to any one 
who ever ſo little reflects on the Uſe Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, whe- 
ther this or that Thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous 


tons. 


Fetus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, 


Whether that pong Thing agree to his complex Idea, ex- 
preſſed by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real 
Eſſence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name 


Aan to ſtand for. In which way of ufing the Names of Sub- 
Firll, 


ſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contained : 


— 
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Nirſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſenees, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diſtinguifhed into Species. That every thing has a real 
Conftitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſen- 
ſible Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt: But I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we 
rank them; nor the Boundaries of their Name.. 
Secondly,” This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences. For to what Purpoſe elſe is it, to en- 
quire whether this or that Thing have the real Eſſence of the 
Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe- 
cifick Eſſence known? Which yet is atterly falſe: And there- 
fore ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand 
for Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder 
in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great In- 
convenience in our Communication by Words. 
§. 22. Siæthly, There remains yet another Sixrhly, 4 


more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved {- ' /«ppoſition that 


: Words have a 


buſe of lords; and that is, that Men having by waa 
certain and 


a long and familiar Uſe annexed to them certain 
Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and ne- at 

ceſſary a Connection between the Names and the * PN $6.6 
Signiſication they uſe them in, that they for 
wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but undetrſtand what their Mean- 
ing is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the Uſe of thoſe 
common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
ceſſarily the ſame” preciſe Ideas. Whence preſuming, that 
when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 
by, as it were, ſet before others the very Thing they talk of. 
And ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 


ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 


apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
own, or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From whence 


commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improve- 


ment or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the conſtant 


regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 


but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 
And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is 


often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aſæs 


the Meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings one may 
every Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 
the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. It is hard to name a Word 
„„ Eo: which 
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which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term, 
none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if 1t comes 
in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an Egg before Ineu - 
þation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 
alive, or no ? It is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſetgled 


1deq does not always accompany the Uſe of ſo known a Word, 
as that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men 


indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
Words of their | Henna and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words 
ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. 
But this is not ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Know- 
Jedge and Reaſoning require preciſe determinate Ideas. And 
though Men will not be ſo impartunately dull, as not to un- 
derſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication 
of their Terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct 
others in the uſe of the Words they receive from them; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Caſe, I 


know not what Fault it can be to deſire the Explication of 
Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious ; or why a Man ſhould be 


aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man 
uſes his Words, ſince he has no other Way of certainly know- 
ing it, but by being informed. This Abuſe of taking Words 
upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill Effects, 
as amongſt Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obſti- 
pacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid Waſte the intellectual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill uſe of Words. 
Far though it be generally believed, that there is great Diver- 
lity of Opinions in e eee and Variety of Controverſies 
the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, that 
the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with anather, is, that they ſpeak different Lan- 
guages. For I am apt to nner, that when any of them 
quitting Terms, think upon 1 
think, they think all the ſame; Though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. yd 1 rage $6001; 
; bn $. 23. To conclude this Conſideration, of the 
The ena off Imperfection and - Abuſe of Language; the 
anguage * ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others be- 
Firft, L cen- ing chiefly theſe Three: Hint, To make knatun 


v 947. Ideas: one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another. So- 


| | candly, To do it with as much Eaſe and Duichueſs 
28 is poſhble.; and Thirdly, Thereby 10 convey the * 
15 5 > 01 
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of Things: Language is either abuſed, or defibient, when it 
fails of any -df-theſs Three 

Nirſt, Words fail in the firſt of cheſe Ends, and M not 
open one Man's 1deas"to another's View. Fu, When Men 

have Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas 
in their Minds, whereof they are the 8 Or, gn 
When they' apply the eme received We, of any Lan- 
guage to Shes; to which the common Uſe of that Language 
does not apply them: Or, Thirdly, When they apply them 
very anifleadil y, making them ſand now for one, 150 by and 
by for another Tea: 

24. Secondly, Men fail of eormeying heir N 
Thoughts, with all the Quiekneſs and Eafe that Secondly, 2 : 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without 40 il ewith. 
having diſtin Names for them. This is ſome- e N 
times the Fault of the Language itſelf, which | 
has not in it a Sound yet applied to ſuch a Signification; hd 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would ſhew another. | 

F. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of 
Things conveyed by Men's Words, when their ; 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho“ Ther ae 
it be a Defect, that has its Original in our geas, N ee e 5 of 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of iner. * 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our Words 
too, when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, wich Jet ne- | 
ver had any Reality or Exiſtence, | 

$. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- 11. 725 
guage, without diſtin& Ideas in his Mind, to ES 5 7 \ 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes L, 15 
them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noife without 
any Senſe or Signification; and how learned 
ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, \ or lean 
Terms, is not much more advanced in Knowledge, 
than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in Bis Strat | 
dut the bare Titles of Books, without poſlefling the = ; 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Hier, 
according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules | 

the Harmony of well-turned Periods, do yet amount to rioting 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe; © 

F. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ilan, without par- 
ticular Names or them, would be in no better a Caſe than 
y Ma ate Who had in his Warehouſe Volumes that lay 

5 there 
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there unbound, and without Titles; which he could therefore 
make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and 
communicate them only by Ta e. This Man 1s hindered in his 
Diſcourſe for want of Words to communicate his complex 
Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enu- 
meration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man ſig- 
nifies in one. | | « 0 

$. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign 
for the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes: in one, 
and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the 
Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he does in 
the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under 
the ſame Name. 0 PEEL, 

§. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Ideas different from thoſe to which the common Ule- of that 
Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 
eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet 
ſtanding for other Ideas than thoſe they are uſually annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 

$. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined: to himſelf Subſtances 
ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with {deas which 
haye not any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 

F 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants Meaning 
in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath 
complex Ideas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Diſpatch in his Expreflions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphra- 
ſes. He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be pot minded, or not underſtood, Hg that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety in 
his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he that hath Ideas 
of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, fo 
far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtand- 
ing, and hath inſtead thereof Chimeras, „ 
How in Sub- $. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
ſtances, we are liable to all the former Inconyeniencics, 

Py 
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v. g. He that uſes: the Word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good 
Word ; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new diſcovered Country ſnall ſee ſeveral Sorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them 
only by a Deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himfelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Bay ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 


fallaciouſly, 4. He that gives the Name of Horſe to that Idea 


which common Uſage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands 
for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 
33. In Modes and Relations generally we „ . | 
are liable. only to the four firſt of theſe Incon- rn Fe. 1 Ra 
veniences, (v1z.) 1. I may have in my Memory ne 
the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, - 
and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thoſe. Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that b to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a 
Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 


Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 


and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. I 
may have the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 


apply them amiſs: v. g. when I apply the Name Frugality to 


that Idea which others call and e Og this Sound, Covetouſ- 
neſs. 4. I may uſe: any of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas diſagreeing 


to the Exiſtenee of Things: for Modes being complex 2 


made by the Mind at Pleaſure; and Relation being but my Wa 
of e comparing two Things together, and ſo * 
an Idea of my on making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to 
diſagree with any thing exiſting; ſince they are not in the 


Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor 


as Properties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution 
or Eflence of any Subſtance; but, as it were, Patterns lodged 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 


Actions and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the Mi- 


ſtake is commonly N a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions; and ſo uſing | 

People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wron 
{das of them, when I give wrong Names to them, Only if 
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put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent 


Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras ; ſince ſuch 


Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, 


much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 

§. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier en- 
Seventhly, tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 
Figurative real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Alluſion 
Speech alſo in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
Abuſe Lan- perfection or Abuſe of it. I confefs, in Diſcour- 
Slebe. ſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight 
| than Information and Improvement, ſuch Or- 
naments as are borrowed fram them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults, 
But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as they are, we muſt al- 


low, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clear- 
neſs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 


quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 
and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats: And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pre- 
tend to inform or inſtruct, wholly to be avoided; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, eannot but be thought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be ſuperflu- 
ous here to take Notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 
in the World, will inſtruct thoſe who want to be informed. 
Only I cannot but obſerve, how little the Preſervation” and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. Tt is evident how much Men love to deceive,- and 
be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Er- 
ror and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great Reputation: And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in 
me to have faid thus much againſt it. Eloguence. like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
ſpoken againft, And it is in vain to find Fault with thaſe Arts 
of Deceiving, wherein Men find Pleaſure to be deceived. 
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ſeen above at large; and Speech | 
being the. great - Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit, . whereby the Improvements.of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what, Remedies are to be found for theſe Incamueniences a 
mentioned. | 

$..2. 1 am not ſo vain-t0 think, that any one 

can pretend to attempt the perfect Refarming ho not 5. 
the Languages of the World, no not ſo much cf | 
as of his own Country, without rendering bimſelf ridiculous. 
To require that Men ſhould uſe: their Words conſtantly in the 
ſame Senſe, and for none but determined and uniform * 
would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame No- 
tions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear 
and diſtin& Ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 
one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail 
with Men to be very knowing or very ſilent. And he muſt 


de very little ſkilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble 
Tongue ſhall accompany only a good Underſtanding; or — | 


Mens talking much or _ hall hold e ang 
| their Knouledge. 3 DONE 
§. 3. But tho the. arket and Exch 
muſt be left to _— own Ways of rms Bae N 
Goſſippings not be robbed of their antient 
Privilege; though the Schools, and Men of Ar- 
gument, would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thin — 
to abate the length, or leſſen the Number of their utes; 
yet, methinks, Thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after or 
ee Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 
YT might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtful- 
or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally 
ible, . care be not Rs 
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2h §. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Er. 
Ws he rors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confu- 


Canſe of great ſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe of 


Errors. Words, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, whether 


- Language, as it has been employed, has con- 
tributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Knowledge 


amongſt Mankind. How. many are there, that when they 
would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
. eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters? And who then can wonder, if the Reſult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 
whilſt the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 
that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 
rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 
pls Ls F. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill Ufe of 
Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 
tations; but much more manifeſt are the Dii- 
orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourfe, and 


Obſtinacy. 


Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit. 


whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill Uſe of 
It, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themſelves; yet he does, as auch as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick Uſe and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 
Words without any clear and ſteady Meaning, what does he 
but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he that deſign- 
edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 
Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over- charged with 
obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful 
Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick- 
ſighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox; ſince Subtlety in thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or 
defend "F ruth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the 
fallacious and illuſory Uſe of #bſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
fit to male Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and ob/tinate 
ß %% ee oh 
8. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 
And aurang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the Effect of 
ling. obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 
| but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without 
| 5 e convincing 
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convincing. or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the 
ſdea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for 
which the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe dignification is 
not aſcertained betwixt them, comes in Uſe, their Underſtand- 
ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 
Sound; the Things that they think on at that Time, as ex- 
preſſed by that Word, being quite different. „ 
5. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not Inſtance, Bat 
a Queſtion; whether a Bat be another Thing azd Bird. 
than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than | 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 


But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknow-, 


ledged themſelves to have but imperſect Ideas of one or both 
of thoſe Sort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed 
to ſtand; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 


af a Bird or a Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it 


more complete, by examining, whether all the ſimple Ideas, 
to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird, 
be all to be found in a Bat: But this is a Nog only of En-- 
quirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine: Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird, 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, 
or both theſe Words; in that they not having both the ſame. 
complex Ideas, to which they. give theſe two Names; one 
holds, and the other denies, that theſe two Names may be af- 
firmed one of another. Were they agreed in the Sigpification 
of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute a- 
bout them. For they would preſently and clearly ſee, (were 
that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple Ideas, of 
the more general Name Bird, were found in the complex Idea 
of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt whether a Bat 
were a Bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conſidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in 
the World are not merely verbal, and abour the Signification of - 
Words; and whether if the Terms they are made in, were de- 
hned, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be, Where 
they ſignify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſim- 
ple Ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not 
end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh, | I leave it then to 
be conſidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or o- 
thers, whoſe Buſineſsis only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds, 05 2 | 
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thoſe who ſperid their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies, 
When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ftrip all his Terms 
of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one miay do in the 
Words he uſes himſelf) i all think him a Champion for 
Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain- 
glory, Ambition, or a Party. | FT. Þ 
zo uſe no Word mentioned, to ſome Degree, and to prevent the 
|  ebithoat af Inconveniences that follow from them, I ima- 
Idea. gine the Obſervation of the following Rules 
N may be of Uſe, till ſomebody better able ſhall 
judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this Mat- 
ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 

_ Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Mord without q 
Srgnification, no Name without an Idha for which he makes it 
ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any 
one who ſhall take the Pains to recole& how often he has met 
with ſuch Words, as In/tin#?, Synipathy, and Antipathy, Qt. 
in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no Idas in their 
Minds to which they applied them; but ſpoke them only as 

Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like 
Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in which they may be uſed ; but there 
being no natural Connection between any Words, and any 
Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ſtand; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would 
ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. | 

S8. 9. Secondly, It is not enough a Man %. 
Secondly, to his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he 
have a:ftin® annexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be 
Ideas annexed clear and diſtinct; if complex, muſt be deter- 


by them in minate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple 
e. eas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound 


annexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe de- 

termined Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary 
in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; which 
having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their Ideas 
are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very confuſed. 
Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moft commonly 
with a very undetermined looſe Signifiation : Which will al- 

ways be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a — 

| N | enſion 


3 


. 
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henſion of the component Parts, that complex {ea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill Uſe of the Word, let 
it be Juſtice, for Example, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every 
Time the Word Juſlice comes in his Way: But this, at leaſt, 
is neceſſary, that he have ſo examin'd the Signification of that 
Name, and. ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleaſes, If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Fuſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct 
Idea what Law is, which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juſtice, it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, wil be confuſed 
and imperfect. This Exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be 
excuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo pre- 
ciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it 
muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity 
and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wrang- 
Wy 1 Diſcourſes _ others;.--.,: 4 1 „„ 
Fg. 10. In the Names of Szb/ances, for a right und and . 
Uſe of them, ſomething more is required — | = . 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe: the Names Sub ſtances. 
muſt alſo be comformable to Things, as they 
exiſt ; But of this 1 ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak.more at large 
by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries ' 
after philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controverſies: about 


Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended itſelf. 


to common Converfation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; 
yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed: enough, yet 
ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchantsand 
Loyers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 
and to be clearly underſtood. N rn 

§. 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that Men u 
have Ideas, determined Ideas, for which they Thirdly, Pre- 
make theſe Signs ſtand; but they muft alſo take prim. 
Care to apply their Words, as near as may be, ts 
fuch Ideas as common Uſe has annexed them to. For Words, e- 
ſpecially of Languages already framed, being no Man's private 
Poſſeſſion, but the common Meaſure of Commerce and Com- 

; | | | munication, 
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munication, it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the 


Stamp they are current in; nor alter the /deas _ are affix- 


ed to; or at leaſt when there is a Neceflity to do fo, he is 


bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be 
without frequent Explanations, Demands, and other the like 
incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow com- 
mon Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our 
Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateſt 
Eaſe and Advantage ; and therefore deſerves ſome Part of our 
Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words. The 
proper Signification and Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to 
have had the cleareſt Notions, and applied to them their Terms 
with the exacteſt Choice and Fitneſs. This Way of uſing a 
Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, 
though it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood ; 
et moſt commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is fo 
unſkilful in the Language. he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when made Uſe of as it ought to be. | 
12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Uſe 
has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to 
Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
what they preciſely ſtand for : And becauſe Men 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have Idea, 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which 
they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Affectation or 
Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification. 
Therefore, after the Obſervation of the foregoing Ras, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning ; where either common Uſe 
has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of 
very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very materia 
in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 
to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. . | 
bas three „L. 13- As the Ideas Men's Words ſtand for are 
Ways. of different Sorts ; ſo the Way of making known 
the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is Occaſton, 


F curthly, to 
make known 


their meaning. 


is alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper 


ay to make known the proper Signification of Words; yet there are 
ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are others, 
whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by Defi- 


nition ; and, perhaps, a third, which partake nee of 
t 


7 


and Ane of „ 13 : 


both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of Simple Ideas, 
; Modes and Subſtances, _ | „„ 3 
ji $. 14. Fir, When a Man makes uſe of the Fi, In n- 
Name of any ſimple Idea, which he perceives is ple Ideas by - 
not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſta- mnonimous terms _ 
ken, he is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuity, or frewing. .. .. 
and the End of Speech, to declare his Meaning, e or ora ns 
and make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. This, 
as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and there- 
fore, when a ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is. but 
| one of theſe Ways left. - Firft, Sometimes the Naming the. 
| Subject, wherein that imple Idea is to be found, will make its / 
Name be underſtood. by thoſe who are acquainted with that 
| Subject, and know it by that Name. _ So to make a Country- 
man underſtand what a Fuillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuf- 
fice to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Autumn. Secondly, But the only ſure way of making a 
known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is, 
by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject which may produce it in 
his Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that Word 
ſtands for. * | ; 1 0 hs 
§. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe 1 
belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch Mans 
Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts to- by Definition, | 
gether of its own Choice ; and whereof there | 
are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting, the Sig- 
nihcation of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 
ſimple Ideas, by any ſhewing; but in Recompence thereof, 
may be perfectly and exactly defined. For they being Com- Tn 
binations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Com- : 
poſition, and fo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubt- \ 
ed Signification, and perfectly declare, when there is Occa- = 
ſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe who make not their Diſcourſes about 
Moral Things very clear and diſtinct. For fince the preciſe 
dignification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one, 
tne real Eſſence of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not of Nature's, but Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty 
and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by,  _ 
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| F. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that F am 
Morality ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De- 
pable of De- monfiration, as well as Mathematicks : Since 
monſtration. the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 
| Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and 

' ſo the Congruity or Incongruity of the 3 themſelves be 
certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect .nowledpe. Nor 
let any one object, That the Names of Subſtances are often to 
be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from 
which will arife Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe Natures are not ſo 
much enquired into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that Mar 
is ſubject to Law ; We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal 
rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy- 
ſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it 


will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, 


which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal ra- 
tional Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea- 
ture to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce 
Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- 
ject to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names 
of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 
more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes : 


Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of 


Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Iden, which 
varies not, though it may by Miſtake be applied to a particular 
Body to which it belongs not. . 
| §. I7. This J have here mentioned by the bye, 
Definitions to ihew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently 
ral Dijcourjes in all their nioral Diſcourſes, to define their 
clear. Words when there is Occaſion : Since thereby 
moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo great 
Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muft be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a De- 
fimition is the only way, wherehy the preciſe Meaning of Moral 
lords can be known; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 
any Conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per- 
verſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in 
Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 
- loſophy 3 


. ˙ . ]ꝗ¶ ß ] ͤ N! . ̃²— -!. O'S _ @. >. OE 


both the forementioned ways, v:z. of ſhewimg 
and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be 
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loſophy ; ſince they are about Ideas in the Mind, which are none 
of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 
Beings for the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muſt 
correſpond with. It is far eaſier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 
will give the Name Juſtice, with which Pattern ſo made, all 


Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 


having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are put together within their own 
Minds; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- 
ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities 
of a Thing exiſting without them. | 
F. 18. Another Reafon that makes the defining , ,. , 
of mixed Modes fo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral 2 4 El 
I[Yords, is what I mentioned a little before, vix. eo 
That it is the only way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them 
can be known with Certainty. Fe or the Ideas they ſtand for, 
being for the moſt part ſuch, whofe component Parts no where 


exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is 


the Mind alone that colle&s them, and gives them the Union 


of one Idea and it is only by Words enumerating the ſeveral 


ſimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 
known to others what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance 
of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſal 
of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, which our Names of 
this Kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenſible 
ſimple Ideas, and alſo to ſome Degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 


dS. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signifi- 
cation of the Names of Sub/tances, as they ftand 
for the Ideas we have of tneir diſtinct Species, 


Thirdly, In 
Subſtances, by 
ſheawing and 

defining. 


made uſe of, For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome lead- 
ing Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make 
up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we forwardly 
give the ſpecifick Name to that Thing, wherein that characte- 
riſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or characteriſti- 
cal (as I may fo call them) Ideas in the ſorts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Chap. VI. F. 29. 
and Ch, IX. F. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in ſome both together, Now, 
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| F. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſe 
Ideas of 79? Which make the chief Ingredients of our ſpecifick 
leading Quali- Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable 
, Br Ba and unvariable. part in the Definitions of our 
7 8% ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub- 
N 5 ances coming under our Knowledge. For 
though the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify 
a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination ; yet 
uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a fort of Creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſlary to be ta- 
ken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word Man, as any 
other we find in it; and therefore, why Plato's Animal implume 
bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be a good Definition of the 
Name Man, ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be 
eaſy to ſhew : For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Rea- 
ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And 
if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can 
be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we 
call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without know- 
ing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can be 
no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as 
foon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
Frontiſpiece, or can join itielf to, and inform, no ſort of Body, 
but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? | 
§. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by 
ſpewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For 
he Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely 
and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
fight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better: 
and the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Deſcription of it, but only. by the frequent Ex- 
erciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are 
uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from 
counterfeit, pure frem adulterate, by the Sight ; where others 
(who have as good Eyes, but yet by Uſe have not got the 


. . > ee + . . 
preciſe nice Ide of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive 


any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 


Ideas peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance; for which 
preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The particular, 
Ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin from the Sound of 

EE other 
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other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow that belougs to that Metal. 5 5 
$. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas 1 
that make up our ſpecifick #eas of Subſtances, The Ideas of 
are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes Heir Powers, 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear; there- 6% & Defini- 
fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub- bien. 
Alances, ſome Part of the Signification wall be better „ 
made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Sub/lance itſelf. For he tat, to the yellow ſhining Colour of 
Gold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solu- 
bility in Agua Regia, will have a perfecter Idea of Gold, than 
he can have by ſeeing a Piece of Geld, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the former Con- 
ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile Thing, (from whence 
all theſe its Properties flow; lay open to our Senſes, as the for- 
mal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the Signifi- 
cation of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that 
of Triangle. | 
§. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how | 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of A Reſſection on 
corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- ibe Knowledge 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, / Spirits. 
and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much | 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 
Idea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our Ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spi- 
rits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we 
have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how: all their Properties 
and Operations flow from thence: but the Manner how they 
come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. | 
§. 24. But tho' Definitions will ſerve to ex- | 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand for Ideas 44% of 
our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great Subfancesmuſt— 
Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things, For be conformable 
our Names of Subſtances being not put barely“ Things. 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately 


to repreſent Things, and fo are put in their Place, their Signi- 
hcation muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Men's Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always 
to reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as the 
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Signification of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en- 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Jdeas of their 
diſtinct Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to 
that Sort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince it is 
intended thcir Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſim- 
ple Ideas as do really exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordina- 
ry Acceptation they ſtand for : therefore, to define therr Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their Properties 
are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and 
Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have 
learned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confuſed, or very imperfect Idea, to which each Word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Uſe of them: but 
we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the Hiſtory of that Sort 
of Things, rectify and ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to each 
ſpecifick Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we 3 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we 
make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to 
be done by all thoſe who ſearch after Knowledge, and Philo- 
ſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilſt 
they have but imperfect Notions of Things, apply them at 
Random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 
termined Ideas to be ſignified by them. Which Cuſtom, (it 
being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when they are 
Men: And ſo begin at the wrong End, learning Words firft, and 
0 but make the Notions, to which they apply thoſe 
ords afterwards, very overtly, By this Means it comes to 
paſs, that Men, fpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of that Language, do yet 
ſpeak very improperly of Things themſelves, and by their ar- 
guing one with another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the Diſ- 
coveries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 
they are to be found in themfelves, and not in our Imagina- 
tions; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our 

Knowledge, how they are called. FEET. 
Not e 10 be 25. It were therefore to be withed, That 
4 5 Men verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, and acquaint- 
Rt i ed with the ſeveral Sorts of natural Bodies, would 
ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Indivi- 
duals of each Sort conftantly to agree. This would remedy a 
55 great 
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great deal of that Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, 


applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 


Number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qualities of any Sort of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a Dictionary of this Sort, containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coſt, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till 
that be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch Definitions 
of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men uſe them 
in. And it would be well, where there is Occaſion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; but 
Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mean- 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a Miſtake, that the Sig- 
rag of common Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the 
preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it is a 


Shame to he ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are 


falſe: yo Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled determined 
Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 
Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any Thing, butby the neceſſary Ways of attaining 
it; and ſo it is no Diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea an 

Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it 
to me by ſame other Way than barely uſing that Sound, there 
being no other Way, without, ſuqh a Declaration, certainly to 
knowit. Indeed the Neceſſity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of common 
Words, within ſame tolerable La:itude, that may ſerve for ordi- 
nary Converſation; and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly 
ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by common 
Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being 
but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
Leas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard. But tho' ſuch a Dictionary, as I have abovementioned, 
will require too much Time, Coſt, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in- this Age; yet methinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary mace after 


this Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs Lime, 


teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
guages, of remote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in 


Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 


in antient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments 
of learned Criticks, Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Ani- 
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mals, have found the Benefit of this Way: And he that has had 
Occaſion to eonſult them, will have Reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
a clearer Idea of Apium or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb, 
or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he would have 
of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Currycomb and Cymbal, 
which are the Engliſb Names Dictionaries render them by, he 
could ſee ſtamped in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe In- 
ſtruments, as they were in Uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, 
Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and 
Ci:ak; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion 
of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces 
of the Taylors who made them. Such Things as theſe, which 
the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the 
Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Sig- 
nification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, 
or made Uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye. 
|; . . 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the Pains 
1 to Ke . Meaning of their Words, and Defi- 
Heer ation, nitions of their Terms are not to be had; yet this 
| is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſ- 
courſes, wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince an- 
other, he ſhould »ſe the fame Word conſtantly in the ſame Senſe : If 
this were done, (which nobody can refuſe without great Diſ- 
ingenuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared; many 
of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an End; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, 
now uſed in one Senſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink 
into a very narrow Compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to 
mention no other) as well as Poets Works, might be con- 
tained in a Nut-ſhclI. 5 80 
27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words 
e A 7 1s 1 ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite Variety of 
explained, Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 
„„ preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt Caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 
what different Senſes. And though in the Continuation of a 
Diſcourſe, or the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the Sig nification of any Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe 
will, for the moſt part, if there be no defigned Fallacy, ſuffici- 
ently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean- 
ing of it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 
there it concerns the Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſhew 
in what Senſe he there uſes that Term. BOOK 
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HA I. 
Of Knowledge in General. 


§. I. INCE the Mind, in all its Thoughts 2 
— and Reaſonings, hath no other im- Our Knowledge 
mediate. Object but its own Ideas, converſant a- 
which it alone does or can contemplate; it is £9## aur Ideas. 
evident, that our Knowledge is only converſant 
about them. . 137 | | 


| ALLE nx 1 
§. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be no- Ky 


owwledge is 


thing but the Perception f the Connection and . Pereeption-. 


Agreement, or Diſagreement and n any ef the Agree- 
of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts: Where ent or Di/a- 7 
this Perception is, there is Knowledge; and greement of 
where it is not, there, though we may fancy, tv Ideas. 
gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort of 


Knowledge. For when we know that //hite is nat Black, 

what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree? 

When we poſleſs ourſelves with the utmoſt Security of the De- 

monſtration, that e three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 

right ones, what do we more but perceive, that Lan to two 
e 


right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparab 
the three Angles of a Triangle * ? 1 


8 


* The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Yorcefter 
ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend ; to which Mr. | 
Locke anſwers, f Since your Lordſhip hath not, as I + In his 2d 
remember, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Letter to the 


Propoſition, wiz. that Certainty conſiſts in the Per- Biſhop of Wor- 


ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two ceſter, p. 83. 
Ideas, is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article uf . 
Faith, which your Lordſhip has endea voured to defend: It ü 
is plain, it is but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof that it is 
any Way inconſiſtent with that Article, oy * 

| 0 
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122 | Knowledge. 
$. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinQ- 
This Agreement ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement 
fourfold. conſiſts, I think we may reduce it to all theſe 
four Sorts : | | | 

I. Identity, or Diverſity. 

2. Relation. 

3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connexion. 

4. Real Exiſtence. | 


C. 4. Firft, As to the firſt Sort of Agreement 


' Firſt, Of Iden- or Diſagreement, viz. Identity or Diverſity. It 
tity, or Diver- is the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 
fity. any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 

Ideas, and fo far as it perceives them, to 


know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their Dif- 


ference, and that one is not another. This is ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 


Reaſoning, 


No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith; but if that 
Concern (as it may be, and as we know it has done) make one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, therefore, to give up 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho” of the firſt Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangeraus 'Con/equence to any Truth 
of Religion, without ſhewing that it is fo? If ſuch Fears be the 
Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the affirming that 


there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy ; and the Doctrine of the 


Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of 


the Scripture ; for of that dangerous Conſequence it has been + r 


to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their Concern for 


Religion And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenſions of 


aohat dangerous Conſequence it might be, it is now univerſally received 
by learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by ſome,whoſe 
Belief of the Scriptures, is not at all queſtioned ; and particularly, 
very lately, by a Divine of the Church of Eagland, with great Strength 
of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious New T beory of the Earth. 
The Reaſon your Lordſhip-gives-of your Fears, that it may be , Jucb 
dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, «which your Lordſhip en- 
denwvours to defend, tho? it occur in more Places than one, is only 
wiz. That it ts made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchief, 4. e. to oppaſe that 
Articleof Faith which your Lordſhip hath-endeavoured:to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be a Reaſon to lay by anything, as bad, becauſeit is, or, 
may be uſed to an ill Purpoſe, Tknow-not what wilbbe innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes 
made uſe of to do Miſchief; and yet they are not thought of. erbus 
Confequence for all that. No body lays by his Sword and. Piſtols, orthinks 
them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence as to W 
ecau 


Knowledge. 123 7 


Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree 
with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas to diſ- 
agree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it does with- 
out Pains, Labour, or DeduRion ; but at firſt View, by its na- 
tural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, hat is, is; 
and It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and nat to be; for 
ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may be Occaſion 
to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of 


this Faculty, is about particular 7dzas. A Man infallibly 


knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas he calls White and Round, are the very Ideas they are; 
and that they are not other Ideas which be walls Red or Square. 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World, make him 
know it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and without an 

ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Dil. 


cad. NS" "I 3 


becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, 
to take away honeſt Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon 1s, be- 


| cauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who 


knows but this may be the preſent Cafe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, 
that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend 
it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith; on the other 


Side, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence againſt Error, 


and ſo (as being of good Uſe) to be received and adhered to. 

I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my -own, or 
any ones Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this 
only to ſhew, while the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of any 
Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Conſequence 
to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth; it will be 
impoſſible, that Way, to determine, of the Truth or Falſhood of that 
Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt Imagination, and 
the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; the ſtrongeſt 
Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads. The only Way, 
in this Caſe, to put it paſt Doubt, is to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the 


two Propoſttions:; and then it will be ſeen, that one overthrows the 


other; the true, the falſe one. 8 


Vour Lordſhip ſays indeed, This is a now Method of Certainty. Iwill not 


ſay ſo myſelf, for fear ofdeſerving a ſecond Reproof from your Lordſhip, 
for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of being an Original. 

But this, I think, gives me Occaſion, and will excuſe me from being 

thought impertinent, If Taſk your Lordſhip, whether there be any other, 
or older Method! of Certainty ® And what it is? For if there be no 

other, nor older than this, either this was always. the Method. of Cer- 
g | tainiy, 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 
always perceives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will 


always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas them 


ſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 

FS. 5. Secondly, The next Sort of Agreement, 
Secondly, Re- or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 
lative. its Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 

is nothing, but the Perception of the Relation 
between any two Ideas, of what Kind ſoever, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin& 7Jaeas 
mult eternally be known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 
Room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 
ceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agree- 
| | : F * ment 


* 


zainty, and ſo mine is no eav one; or eiſe the World is obliged to me for 
this veto one, after having been ſo long in the Want of fo neceſſary a 
Thing, as a Method of Cerdainty. If there be an older, I am ſure your 
Lordihip cannot but know it; your condemning mine as ae, as well 
as your thorough Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body 


that you do. And therefore to ſet the World right, in a Thing of 


that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby pre- 


vent the dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably 


arted it, will not, I humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's 
Care of that Article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-wall 
you bare to Truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, 
that I ſhall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they all will 
give off the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, 
that it hes in any thing elſe. 7 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an Invention of what has been as 
old as Knowledge is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what 
your Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new Methods of Certainty. Know- 
ledge, ever ſince there has been any in the World, has conſiſted in one 
particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I conceive, will continuetodoto 
the End of it. And to fart new Methods of Knowledge, or Certainty, (tor 
they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new Methods 
ofaitaining new Knowledge, either with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in 
things yet unknown, is what I think no body could blame: But this is 
not that which your Lordſhip here means, by »ezv Methods of Certainty. 
Your Lordihip, I think, means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſome- 
thing, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not placed 


before now; if this be to be called a new Method of Certainty. As to 


the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, when 5 
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ment or Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral 
ways the Mind takes of comparing them.  _ 

i 56 Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement Thirdly, Of 
or Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which Co: exiſtence. 
the Perception of the Mind is employed about, 7 8 
is Co- exiſtence, or Non-co-exiftence, in the ſame Subject; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge 
of. this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that 
always accompanies, and is joined with that particular ſort 
of Vellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs and Solu- 
bility in Agua Regia, which makes our complex Idea ſignified 
by the Word Gold, es 


: 3 


Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed be- 
fore: which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, 
when I writ my Book, and ſo I am ſtill. But if Harting new Methods 
of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it does 
not conſiſt; whether I have done that or no, I muſt appeal to the 
Experience of Mankind. 1 | 

There are ſeveral Actions of Men's Mind, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &C. 
which they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they willed, 
when they belzeved, and when they 4zew any thing. But though 
theſe Actions were different enough from one another, not to be con- 
founded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet no-body, that I had met 
with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Act 
of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. 

Tothis R 


eflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Subject of 


my E/ay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if 


I have done any thing eau, it has been to deſcribe to others, more par- 
ticularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do when they 


perform that Action which they call Knowing; and if, upon Exa- 
mination, they obſerve I have given a true Account of that Acti- 
on of their Minds in all the Parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be 


in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. 
And if I have not told them right and exactly what they find and feel 
in themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of knowing, what I 
have ſaid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perſuaded againſt their 
Senſes. Knowledge is an internal Perception of their Minds; 
and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what I have 
ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be hearkened to, but be ex- 
ploded by every body, and die of itſelf : And no-body need to be at 
any Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible is it to find out, or 


ſtart 
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Fourthly, Of F. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt fort is, 
real Exiſtence. that of actual real Exiſtence agreeing to any 
Idea. Within theſe four forts of Agreement 


or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppofe, contained all the Knowledge 


we have, or are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can 
make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or can 


affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not the 


ſame with ſome other; that it does, or does not always co-exiſt 
with ſome other Idea in the fame Subject; that it has this or 
that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Iden- 


tity ; Two Triangles upon equal Baſis between two Parallels ab; 
equal, 


— — 


ſtart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them received, if any one 
po it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: Mach 
leſs can any one be in danger to be mifled into Error, by any ſuch 
new, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that any one could fart a new Method of Seeing, and der der Men 
thereby, that they do not ſee what they do ſee? Is it to be fear- 
ed, That any one can caft ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they 
ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be led out of their way by it? 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive, in others, confifts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Ideas: But whether 
it does ſo in others or no, muſt be 13 by their own Experience, 
reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; for that I can- 
not alter, nor I think, they themſelves. But whether they will call 
thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 
perfectly in their own Choice. If they diflike that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe, it matters not, it 
they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion. It they are 
conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the Li- 
berty to pleaſe himfelf in his Terms, theirlies neither 'Truth nor Error, 
nor Science, in that; tho? thoſe that take them for Things, and not for 
what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of 
Do often about them; as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of this or 
that Sound. All that I know, or can imagine of Difference about 
them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe Significations are 
belt known in the Senſe they are uſed; and ſo are leaft apt to breed 
Confuſion. | ; 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of 
the newv 7 erm, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip alſo has been pleaſed 
to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
tne Fayour to give me a better. For it is only about my 1 


Cerous 
lullen] 
that D. 
Lordſh 


equal, 18 of Relation; ron tis — ble of magnetical Im- 
preſſions, is of Co- exiſtence: GOD i, is of real Exiſtence. 
Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Rela- 
tions, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of our Ideas that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 
diſtinct Heads, and not under Relation in general; ſince they 
are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 


the ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary - 


firſt to conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Know- 
ledge. 
T 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Anowledge 
Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is ua, or be- 
called Knowledge. l bitual. 

| 1. There 


— 


— a I N _ — 4. 


— 


of Knowledge, that all this Stir concerning Certainty is made. For 
with me, to know and to be certain, is the ſame thing; what I 
know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that I know. 
What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty ; and 
what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge ; 
as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Section of Chap. 
4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted, 

My Definition of Knowledge ſtands thus: Knowledge ſeems to me 
to be nothing but the Perception of the Connexion and Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement and Repugnancy of any 2 our Ideas. This Definition your 
Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſequence as 
to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your 
Lordſhip to ſet ae this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip ſeems rather to 
have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the Defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge myſelf ob- 
liged to your Lordſhip for affording me ſo much of your Time, and 
for allowing me the Honour of converſing ſo much with one ſo far 
above me in all Reſpets. | | 

Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavoured to ___ Tho? the Laws of 

iſputing allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without 
any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give 
your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill 
lullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein 
that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the other fide, endeavour to ſhew your 
Lordihip that that Definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or 
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128 Knowledge, 
1. There is actual Knowledge, which is the preſent, View the 


Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 


or of the Relation they have one to another. | 
2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having 
been once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts ; 
and ſo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition 


comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or hefita- 


tion, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, 1 think, one may call hab:tual Knowledge : 
And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it 
has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings 
being able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one Thing at 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And he 


that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he 


was able to think on at one time. §. 9. 


wrong, can be of no dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith. The 
Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this: Becauſe it can be of no Con- 
ſequence to it at all. | | 

That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith : That which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 
for, is the Certainty of Faith, Now, my Lord, I _— conceive the 
Certainty of Faith, it your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty of Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainty 
of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Believ- 
ing, a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. 

Place Knowledge in what you will, fart what new Methods of Cer- 


_ rainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Men's Minds more doubtful than 


before : Place Certainty on ſuch Ground as wall leave little or no 


Knowledge in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 


ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith; this is quite di- 


ſtinct from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. 


Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 


removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 


Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing com- 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deltroyed ; it is 
Knowledge then, and Faith no longer. | foe 

With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article of 


Faith, ſo that Iſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Belzeving- 


Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was crucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the third Day from the Dead, 


and aſcended into Heaven: Let now /uch Methods of Knowledge or Cer- 
| | kan 
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F. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſoe, „ 
4 5 ſpeaking, two Degrees: | on " _ 
irſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the ravofold 8 

Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it ac- -- „ 
tually perceives the Relation is between thoſe Ideas. And this is in 
all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge, where 
the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their A- 
greement or Diſagreement one with another. 3 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind hau- 
ing been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conuiction, with= 
aut the Proof. Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that 
he once perceived the Demonftration that the three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 
it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his Adhe- 
rence to a Truth, where the Demonſtration, by which it was 
at firſt known, is forgot, tho' a Man may be thought rather to 
believe his Memory, than really to know, and this Way of 
entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 

. tween Opinion and Knowledge, a ſort of Aſſurance which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another: 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not-ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That which is apt 
to miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a Miflake in this Matter is, 
that the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this Caſe is 
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tainty be flarted, as leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before : Let 
the Grounds of Knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, 
it touches not my Faith; the Foundation of that ſtands as ſure as be- 
fore, and cannot be at all ſhaken by it; and one may as well ſay, 
That any thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the 
Eyes, endangers the Hearing ; as that any thing which alters the 
Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous 
Conſequence to an Article of Faith. 85 

Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, whether 
this Account of Knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the 
Bounds of it more than it ſhould ; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis, 
which is not at all altered by it; and every Article of that has juſt the 
ſame unmoved Foundation, and the very ſame Credibility that it had 
before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have ſaid about Certainty, 
and how much ſoever I may be out in it, if I am miitaken, your Lord- 
ſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith, 
from thence ; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did 
before, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and Certain» 
ty. And thus much of my Way of Certainty by Ideas; which, I hope, 
will ſatisfy your Lordſhip how far it is from being dangerous to any 
Article of the Chriftian Faith whatſoever, 4 1 8 
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not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual View of all the 
intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other 
intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propoſition whoſe Certainty we 
remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this "Truth, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of 
his Mind; ſo that at preſent it is not actually fn ew, and 
poſſibly cannot be recollected: But he knows it in a different 
Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the two 
Ideas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but it is by the In- 
tervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 
Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable Things, is 
now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true; what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree: and conſequently. what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, as 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
Ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
ſame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a ſufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks ; 
for no mathematical Demonſtration would be any other than 
particular: and when a Man had demonſtrated any Propoſi- 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another In- 
ſtance, before he could know it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and ſo on: By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propoſitions. No body, I think, 
can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſition, that 
he now at any Time reads in his Book, to be true, though he 
has not in actual View that admirable Chain of intermediate 
Ideas, whereby he at : firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such 2 
Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, 
| ma 
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may be well thought beyond the Reach of human Faculties; 
when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying together that 
wonderful Connection of Ideas is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 
Comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the Author himſelf 
knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring he once ſaw 
the Connection of thoſe Ideas as certainly as he knows ſuch a 
Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him 
through. But becauſe the Memory is not always fo clear as 
actual Perception, and does in all Gu more or. leſs decay in 
length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which 
ſhews, that demonſtrative Knowledge is much more imperfèct than 
intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 


CC ĩͤ v 
„„ r 

e the Degrees of our Knowledge. + 
1 A beehene e conſiſting, as 1 a 


haue ſaid, in the View the Mind has i 

of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and 
rreateſt Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Way of 
Knowle e, are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſidera. 
little the Degrees of its Evidence, The different Clearneſs of 
our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
of its Ideas. For if we will reflect on our own Ways of Think- 
ing, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 
ſelves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I 

think, we may call intuitive Nnoroledge. For in this, the Mind. 
is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. Thus 
the Mind perceives, that Mhite is not Black, that a Circle is not 
a Triangle, that Three are more than Two, and equal to One and 
| Two, Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firit ſight 
of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other Idea; and this Kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareft and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 
This Part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun- 
ſhine forces itſelf e r, to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way; and leaves no room for 
Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition, that 
depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 
1 | | K 2 which 
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which Certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater: For a Man cannot 


conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know 
that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that tb Ideas, wherein he perceives a Difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he 
has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo, Cer- 


tainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Knowledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is 


neceſſary in all the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, with - 
out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty, 
| S8. 2. The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 
Demonſtrative. the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagree- 
| ment of any Ideas, but not immediately, Tho 
wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge; yet it does not 
always happen that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- 
verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 
gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Reafon why 
the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of two Ideas is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning 
whole Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be fo put together, as to ſhew it. In this Caſe 
then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, {ove 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, which it ſearches ; and this is that which we call 
Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, between the three Angles of 


a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three. Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 
one or two Angles ; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have an Equality ; and finding thoſe. equal to two right ones, 


comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 


— 


$. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are called 


Proofs. Proofs; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement 
| ET | r 


is by this Means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 
mon/tration, it being ſbetun to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made to ſee that it is ſo. A Quickneſs in the Mind to find out 


theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Xx 


Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I 

ſuppoſe, that which is called Sagacimgmg.. | 
F. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, tho * 3 

it de certain, yet the Evidence of it is not altoge- + I / 

ther /o clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo ready, Pg 

as in intuitive Knowledge, For tho' in Dean fie en, the Minc 

does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 


Ideas it conſiders ; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 
There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. K 


ſteady Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery : 
and there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, before 
the Mind can in this_ Way arrive at Certainty, and come to 
perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas that 
need _—_ and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. | : 
. 5. Another Difference between intuitive and de- ; 
3 Basile, is, that though in the lat- eee 
ter all Doubt be removed, when by the Inter- 83 
vention of the intermediate Ideas the Agreement 5 
or Diſagreement 1s perceived; yet before the Demonſtration 


there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 


pen to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
Degree capable of diſtin Ideas no more than it can be a Doubt 
to the Eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether 


this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in 


the Eyes, it will at firſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour 
of the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the F aculty of diſtin 
Perceptions, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes 


have loft the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we 


in vain enquire after the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clear- 
1 7 5 in e „„ 85 
. 6. It is true, the Perception produced b | 

Demonſtration is alſo very clear; 45 it is ſic n 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 

that always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face 

reflected 5 ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it pro- 
duces a Knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive 88 
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with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and DiſtinAnefs 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great Mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo knowable, 
eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 
out by a long Train of Proofs. | 


* 


Each Step muſt y. 7. Now, in every Step Reaſon makes in demon- 


e ee, ftrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledge 
Evidence. of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeeks 
with the next intermediate Idea, which it uſes 


as a Proof. For if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof; 
ſince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment there is no Knowledge produced : If it be perceived by 
itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be perceived by 
itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as a common 
Meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reaſoning, that produces Know- 


| ledge, has intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which we 
enquire, viſible and certain. So that ta make any thing a 
Demonſtration, it is neceſlary to perceive the immediate Agree- 
ment of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the two Ideas under Examination (whereof the 
one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Demonſtratian, muſt alſo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is left out; 
which, becauſe in long Deductions, and the Uſe of many 


Proofs, the Memory does not always ſo readily and exactly 


retain: therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhood 
for Demonſtrations. : 
5 S8. 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Know- 
Hence the Mi- ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical or demonſtra- 

abe, ex 255 tiye Reaſoning, gave Occaſion, I imagine, to 
eo, that miſtalen Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex 
præconceſſis, BY _ 66 
2  precognitis, & preconceſſis : which how far it is 
miſtaken, TI ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew more at large, when 
I came to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propo- 
ſitions which are called Maxims, and to ſhew that it is by 2 
Miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all 


$. % 
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8. 9. It has been generally taken for granted, 0, ÞÞ 
that Mathematicks alone are capable of demon- pet, Hi 
ſtrative Certainty : But to have ſuch an? Agree- Quantity. 
ment or Diſagreement, as may intuitively be 


perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas | 


of Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may poſſibly be the 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffici- 


ent Evidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 


to have ſo little to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians. For 
whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 


they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex- 


tenſion, Figure, Number, and their Modes. 

§. 10. The Reaſon why it has been ene J 5 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I y it has 
imagine has been, not only the general Uſefulneſs bern /o thought. 
of thoſe Sciences: but becauſe, in comparin 


their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Ne 


the leaſt difference very clear and perceiveable: and tho' in Ex- 
tenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; yet the Mind 
has found out Ways to examine and diſcover demonſtratively 
the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and 
both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by viſi- 
ble and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſideration are 


perfectly determined, which for the moſt part they are not, 


where they are marked only by Names and Words. 

F. 11. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their Differences, as to 
perceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appear- 
ances or Senſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of Minute — ſingly inſenſible, their 


different Degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or all 
of thoſe Cauſes; which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to he perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the diffe- 
rent Degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſa- 
tion or Idea, we name H/hiteneſs, be produced in us by a certain 
ED . Number 
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Number of Globules, which having a Verticity about their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the "_ with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will 


hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 
Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo-, 


bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 
is fit to produce this Senſation of W hite in us, the more White 
will that Body appear, that from an equal Space ſends to the 
Retina the greater Number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- 


liar fort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 


ſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a 


Texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 


when it reflects them: for I am not now treating phyſically of 
Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, That I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did 
conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Senſes) 
but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, 
as in taſting and feeling or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Particles 
coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling ; by the 
different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, 
Figure, and Motion, the Variety of Senſations is produced in us, 

S. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Idea of Witeneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
liar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us ; 


and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 


does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are re- 
flected, as is evident in the ſame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it will 
| h S. 13. Not knowing therefore what Number 
Why it has 
been Jo thought. produce any preciſe Degree of Whiteneſe, we can- 

| not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two 
Degrees of Mhiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard to 
meaſure them by, nor Means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is ſo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe Differences 
can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demon- 
ſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here 
ſaid of /Fhiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecon- 


dary Qualities, and their Modes. — SY 14. 


of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 


. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon--ñ 
ſtration, are the degrees of our Knowledge; what- Senſitive. . 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſſu- e 4 : 
rance foever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, Tags 5 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths. e 
There is indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employed about 
the particular Exiflence. of finite Beings without us; which going 
beyond bare Probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to either 
of the foregoing Degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the Name 
of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that 
the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds. 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Idæa in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, 
which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have 
ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch. 
Object affects their Senſes, But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : For I aſk. 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of 
2 different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and. 
thinks on it by Night; when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour. ? We 
as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea revived. 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into. 
our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct 
Ideas. If any one ſay a Dream may do the ſame Thing, and 

all theſe Ideas may he produced in us without any external Ob- 
jets, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer :. 
1. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no Uſe ;. Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeſt Difference between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 
reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire 
actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we cextainly find- 
ing that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer- 
tain Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 
we perceive, by our Senſes; this Certainty is as great as our 

Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment 
to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two 

former Sorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of 2 
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lar external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſnefs we 
have of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe 
three Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and 
Senſitive: In each of which, there are different Degrees and 


Mays of Evidence and Certainty. 


$. 15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded 


always clear on, and employed about our Ideas only, | will it 


evhere the f 
Ideas are fo, to our Ideas; and that where our Ideas are clear 


and diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know- 


ledge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For our 


Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and 
not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves: 
v. g. a Man that has as clear /deas of the Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathema- 
tician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Percep- 


tion of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Know- 


ledge of it. But Ideas, which by Reaſon of their Obſcurity or 
otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diftinct 
Knowledge; becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed, fo far 
the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſ- 
agree. Or to expreſs the ſame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be 


miſunderſtood. He that hath not determined Ideas to the 
Words he Uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe 


% 


Truth he can be certain, 


. RR CE NEWER NC SES ER MEM 


. C41 AF IHK. 
Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. + 
F. 1. N as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 
our Ideas, it follows from hence, That 


Firſt, no far- Fir/t, We ean have Knowledge no farther than 


ther thanwe we have Ideas. | | 85 | 
have Ideas. $. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know- 
Secondly, No edge, farther than we can have Perception of 
farther than that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which Per- 
wecanperceave ception being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the im- 


their Agreement mediate comparin g any two A e . By 
| f | | Reaſon, 


er Diſagreement, 


not follow from thence, that it is conformable ?! 
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on, examining the Agreement or ring e of two 


1125 r, 3. By Senſa- 


Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome others: 
tion, perceivin 
alſo follows, 3353 
S. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an in- 
tuilive Knowledge, that ſhall extend itſelf to all 
our Ideas, and all that we would know about 
them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive 
all the Relations they have one to another by 
Juxta-poſition, or an immediate Compariſon | 
one with another. Thus having the Ideas of | 
an obtuſe, and an acute angled "Triangle, both drawn from 
equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other; but cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or no; becauſe their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Equality, can never be perceived by 
an immediate comparing them: The Difference of Figure 
makes their Parts uncapable of an exact immediate Applica- 
tion; and therefore there is need of ſome-intervening Quanti- 
ties to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 
Knowledge. 5 : e N 
$. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is % 
above obſerved, that our rational Knotoledge 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas: 
Becauſe between two different Ideas we would 
examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the Deduction ; and wherever that fails, we come 
ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. e 15 
g. 5. Fifthly, Senſative Knowledge, reaching no Fifthly, Sen- 


g the Exiſtence of particular T hings. Hence it 


Thirdly, In- 
tuitive Knows 
ledge extends 
Hel not to all 
the Relations of 
all our Ideas. 


rehly, Nor 
demonſtrative 
Knowledge. 


farther than the Exiſtence of Things, actually 
preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower 


than either of the former, | 
FS. 6, From all which it is evident, that the 


Extent of our Knowledge, comes nat only ſhort 


of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- 
tent of our own Ideas. Tho' our Knowledge 


be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them 


either in Extent: or Perfection; and tho' theſe 


fative Knows 


ledge narrower 
than eit her . 


Sixthly, Our 
Knowledge 
therefore nar- 
rower than our 
Ideas. 


be very narrow Bounds, in reſpect of the Extent of All-Being, 


and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome 

even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and 

narrow Information, is to be received from ſome few, and not 

Very acute Ways of Perception, ſuch as are our Senſes ; nn 
| wo 
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would be well with us, if our Knowledge were but as large 
as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 


concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I be- 
lieve ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I 
do not queſtion, but that Human eee under the 
preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions, may 
de carried much farther, than it hitherto has been, if Men 
would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improying the 
Means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the Co- 
louring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, In- 
tereſt or Party, they are once engaged in, But yet after all, 
I think I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be 


confident, that our Knowledge would never. reach to all 


we might deſire to know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; 


nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all 


the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
*bave the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; and 
et, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to a 
5 and certainly know that it is ſo. We have the 
Taeas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſſibly ſhall never be 
able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 


* Apainſt that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, T hat poſſibly we ſhall never 
| be able to know whether any mere material Being thinks or no, &c. the 
Biſhop of Vorceſter argues thus: , this be true, then for all that aue can 
Axon by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may have a Power 
of Thinking © And if this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove & ſpiritual Sub- 
france in us, from the Idea of Thinking: For how can ape bg aſſured by 
aur Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of T hinking, io Matter 

| | fo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? EV Pe fence it is 

+ Eſſay of aid, + © That in reſpect of our Notions, it 1s not 


Human Un- much more remote from our Comprehenſion to 
derſt. B. 4. conceive that God can, if he N ſuperadd 
C. 3. F. 6. to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 


« ſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” Whoever afſerts this can ne- 
wer prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking, becauſe 
be cannot know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter e 
Aiſhuſed cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed 
the Matter of our Bodies jo as to be capable of it. 
| Towhich Mr. Locke j anſwers thus: Here your Lord- 
t In his it ſhip argues, that upon my Principles zt cannot be pro- 
Letter to the ved that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. To which, 
Biſhop of Wor- give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, That I . 


or 


<< than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Sub- 


ruptios 

Per 
out ex 
berty, 
out of 
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| jt may be proved from my Principles, and I think 1 at K. 6% : 


have done it; and the Proof in my Book ſtands thus, 5 
Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves Thinking: The e nr 

Idea of this ion or Mode of Thinking is inconſiſtent with the Idea 
of Self-ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connection with a 
Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we 
call SubPance z and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we have 2 
proof of a thinking Subſtance in us, which in my Senſe is a Spirit. A- 
gainſt this your Lordſhip will argue, That by what I have ſaid of the 
Poſſibility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Fa- 


culty of Thinking, it can never be proved that there is a ſpiritual 


Subſtance in us, becauſe upon that Suppoſition, it is poſſible it may 
be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that 


the general Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every where, the Modiſi- 


cation of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking, joined to it, makes it 


a Hirit, without confidering what other Modifications it has, as, whe- 


ther it has the Modification of Solidity, or no. As, on the other fide, Sub- 
ance, that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modification of Thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord- 
ſhip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have 


not proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, (your Lord- 


ſhip meaning, as I think you do, agg mi fr un That there 


is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho? I: 


preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſt- B. 4. C. 10. ; 


tion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there 5. 16. 
demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 
in the higheſt Degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is 
immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the Want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the 


thinking Thing in us is Immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems: to con- 


clude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demon; 
ſtration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lordſhip, : 
or any one. For tho? all the great Ends of Morali- B. 4. C. 3. 
ty and Religion are well enough ſecured without it, 5. * 2230 
as I have thewn, yet it would be a great Advance of 
our Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. | A 

To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of 


7 


the Soul, without a neceſfary Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, 


I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be annexed to 
that, which in it's'own Nature 1s neither immaterial | 


nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in 1 Cor. xv. 53. 


theſe Words, For this Corruptible muſt put on Incor- . 

ruption, and this Mortal put on Immortality. © 1 4 0 Oo 
Perhaps my uſing the Word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with= 

out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a Bi- 

berty, and ſuch as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriali 

Out of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that 2 
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ſhould be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new); and nothing 
but abſolute Neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of uſing any Term, 
in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent 
Caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is 
agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firſt Book of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, and into 
the ſixth Book of Virgil's Aneid, will find, that theſe two great 
Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, or 
at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtile Matter which might 
come under the Name of Aura, or Ignis, or Ether, and this Soul they 
both of them called Spiritus; in the Notion of which, it is plain, 
they included only Thought and active Motion, without the total 
Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not 
- fay ; that is not the Queſtion ; but whether Io ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, ſubtile Subſtance, out of which 
they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. | 
think that no body will deny, That if any among the Romans can be 
allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully. and Virgil are the two who may 
. moſt ſecurely be ee on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of 
the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos reget artus ; and the other, Vita con- 
tinetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by Corpus, he means 
(as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be felt and 
handled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cor, aut ſanguis, aut cr 
rum eſt animus ; certè, quoniam eft Corpus, interibit cum religuo Cor- 
fore ; fianima eft, fort? diſſipabitur; ft ignis, extinguetur, Tuſc. Queſt, 
I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, i. e. 
Aura, or Breath. And the I. oundation of that his Diſtinction of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe Words, Fanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; 
: | the moſt enlightened of all the antient People of 
Eccl. iii. 19. God, Solomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame Manner, 
© = That which befalleth the Sons of Men, befalleth Braff. 
even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, ſa dieth the other, 
| Dea, they have all one Spirit. So tranſlate the He- 
Fer. 21. brew Word [17 here, for ſo I find it tranſlated the 
. very next Verſe but one; ho knoweth the Spirit of a 
Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth down io 
the Earth ? In which Places it 1s plain, that So/omon applies the 
Word ), and our Tranſlators of him the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
ſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unle/ thi 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immaterial. 
Door did the Way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
Ch. xxiv. 37. vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That. when our 
| Saviour, after his Reſurrection, Rood in the midſt 
of them, they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen ve ua, 
the Greek Word which always anſwers Spirit in Engliſh ; and ſo the 
: Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they 2 
| | 2 | 7; 


= zap = ny. 


KK 


—— Som 
rr. 


crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, 
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cen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and my 
Feet, that it is 1 myſelf; handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath not Fleſþ 
and Bones, as you ſes me have. Which Words of our Saviour put the 
ſame Diſtinction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the Place 
above-cited, wiz. That the one was a groſs 8 could be 


felt and handled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil 

Soul of Aucbiſes. ; e Re 
Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra compren/a manus effugit imago, 


{cribes the Ghoſt or | 


Piar levibus wentis volucrique fimillima fomno. 


I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does fig- 


nify a purely immaterial Subſtance. - In that Senſe the Scripture, I 


take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, God is a Spirit; and in that Senſe I have 


uſed it; and in that Senſe have proved from my Principles that there 
is a ſpiritual Subſtance; and am certain that there is a ſpiritual imma- 
terial Subſtances which is, I humbly: conceive, a direct Anſwer to your 
5 Ne Queſtion inthe Beginning of this Argument, wiz. How we 


come to 


e certain that there are nee Subpances, ſup poſing this Princi- 
ple to be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are 
the ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning? But this hin- 


ders not, but that if God, that infinite, - omnipotent, and perfectly 


immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a Syſtem of very ſubtile 


Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
called Spirit, tho? Materiality were not excluded out of its complex I- 
dea. Your Lerdſhip proceeds, It is ſaid indeed elſtaubere, That it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſnould 5 


put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. But B. 4. C. 10. 


this doth not reach the preſent Caſe 3 which is not aubat F. 5. 


Matter can do of itſelf, but what, Matter prepared hy an . 
omni potent Hand can do. And what Certainty can wwe have that he hath 

wot done it? We can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in 
this Caſe, and conſequently we can have no Certainty, upon & e Pranci- 


ples, whether ave have any ſpiritual Subſtance awithin us or not. 


Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, We: 
can have no Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual- Subſtance in us or 


nat. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Sub- 


ſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays 
is true, That it cannot upon the. 8 be demonſtrated. But I muſt 

hat upon hefe Principles it can 
be proved, to the higheſt Degree of Probability. If by ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent from 
your Igordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Certainty, upon my Prin- 


 cigles, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us, In ſhort, my Lord, 


pon my Principles, i. e. from the Iaea of Thinking, eve can haue 4 
Certaintythat there is a thinking Subſtance in us ; from hence we have 
a Certainty that there is an eternal zhinking Sub/tance. This thinking 
Subſtance, which has been from Eternity, I have proved to be imma- 
terial, This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, has put into us a 

| | | thinking 


% 


26% —Fxtentgf Humah \Knowlealgts, 


thinking Sabliances cwbich,owhether it be/a material Sr iter 


Subſtance, cannot he in fallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas 1 
from hem it may be: proved. that it is to theahigheſt Degret proba 
'K i&immaterial_agittsbn D ai6855d elne {1073 WONRM 6 0! 
= Apsid;ithe:Biſhop of orcgſter undertakes: to preve ſrom M Lookf's 
Frinciples, that we may be certain, That the ficbetornalithinking 
<<, Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he ulinü git to/certain 
c Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſes:fitpiome 
2% Degrees Of, Senſe, Perception and Thongbt. ? ee ee 
To Which Mr. Lacie has made the following Anſwer in qhis third 
Patte pg, 59. HM eb ar 4512 Rd een of 
:'zYogr firſt _— [take to be this; That according! to mos the 
Knowledge we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in 
general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body, a- ſoliſl er- 
tended figured Subſtance; if I admit Matter to be capable nf Phink- 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of Spirit edTo 
which Þ anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea oi Matter 
with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in gefnerab il 
folidextended Subſtance; ànd that an Horſe is a material Animal, or 


an extended ſalid Subſtance with Senſe 3 Motion; 


The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Sw ce j uh | 
is ſuch a gubſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, what 
everiather Qualities,.not contained in that Eflence, itthaltpleaſe God 
to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extended ſold Sub- 
ſtance; without the ſuperadding any thing elſe to it; and ſo we maycon- 
ſider ãt at reſt: To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion but ati tas ſtil 


the Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into:Plantspwithall - 
the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, which is to be found 


in a Roſe or Peach Tree, c. above the Eſſence of Matter in genera], 

but ĩt isftil}but Matter: To other Parts he adds Senſe and ſpontanebis 
Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are taube found in am Hlephaft. 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the Power- of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Blephant, ſuperadded to Matter, 
change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe Things 
Matter ſtill. But i one venture to go one ſtep further and ſay God 


may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, 'as welbas Senſe 


and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men preſently to limit che 
Power of the omnipdtent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe 
it deſtroys the Eſſence, ar ehanges the effential Propertier of Mutter. TO 
make good which Aſſertion, they Have no more to «ſay but tliat 
Thought and Reaſon ars not included in the Eſſence f Matter. I 
rant it; but whatever Excellency, not contained in yd Hffenee) be 
ſuperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy: the Eſſenes of Matter if 
it leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that 180 there ts 
che Eſſence of Matter: And if every thing of greater PetfeRtion;*ſu- 
peradded to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Effence ef Matter; what 
will become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant of an Afhiraf, whoſe 
Properties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid Sobftance ip i 
80 „% 413 ee eig 
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2 


if 


in moſt of the ſenſible Parts of 
the Planets have Revolutions abont certain remote Centers, which I 


„„.“ ³ðQA ᷑TTT 


' firſt Benedickion of the Almight ). | | 
In all ſuch Caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater Perſections and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Efſence or Perfections that 


my x i 4+ * x 4 
LY 2 of Hi. 7 70 - 


But it is fartherurged, thatwe cannotconceivebowMattercanthink, 
I grant it; but to argue from thence, that God therefore cannot give ta 
atter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Omnipoteney is limited 


to a narfow Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and brings 


down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacities. If God can 
ive no Power to any Parts of Matter, but what Men can account for 
m the Effence of Matter in general q if all ſuch Qualities and Pro- 
—— muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the effential' Properties of 
atter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 


ceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that 


the Eſſence of Matter is deftroyed, and its efential Properties changed; 
this Sas For it is viſible, that all 


would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence, 


* 


or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, 

without ſometkhing added to that Eſſence, which we cannot conceive; 
J Macrer in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of 

Matter by Matter, is all that can he faid in the Caſe ; either of which - 


for the moving o 


it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body, 
in general; tho* one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be 
ſuperadded in this Inſtance to the Effence of Matter in general. The 
Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the World, 


1nd bis Ways are or the leſs exeent, becauſe they are paſt oa 


finding out. | | | | 
In the next place, the ere part of the Creation is not doubted 
to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it, will obſerve 


Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not 


find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced in it. And will he therefore ſay, 
That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have 
Properties and Operations not contained in the Eſſential Properties of 


Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? 
Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World 


meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable 
by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had 
not ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irrational Animals, 
Qualities far furpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Earth, out of which 


they were made, Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, nobler Quay 
at= 


lities than were before in it; it had ſtill remained rude fenſclefs 

ter; and if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuperadded 
a Power of Pr. tion, the Species had periſhed with thoſe Indivi- 
duals: But by-theſe Effences or Properties of each Species, ſuperad- 
ded to the Matter which they were made of, the Efſence or Proper- 
ties of Matter in gener 


changed, by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to them by the 


were there before; ualeſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy 
Vor. II. „„ | -between 


1g 


were not deftroyed or changed, any more 
than any thing that was in the Tndividuals before, Ns DV tj or 
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# by, Abfraftion ?. Au/. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I plate; Thinking. of 
1 Woeichin the natpral, Pawer of Matter, If chat be yqur Meaning, my of 
Bl. Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it a ter 
1 Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contraxyt! But if y nder E 
\F certain Parcels of, Matter, ordered; by the Divine Power, as ſeems. fit the 
to him, may be made capable of ere from his, Omnipotency the rip 
Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I ſay and zhar being: granted, 0 
the Anſwer, to your Queſtion is eaſy; ſince, if Omnipotency gan give Af 
thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God Di 
may give that Faculty 17 a higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes cal 
him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is. e boch 4 it 
particular way or degree of Thinking 3 | 
Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of to 
Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from ng 

Lett. thoſe Words af mine, * where I ſhew, by what Con- o. 
p. 139“ fgnection of Ideas we may come. to know, that God 4% 
zãs an immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe, “ The Sul 
Idea of an eternal actual knowing Being, with: the Idea of Imma- ter 
© teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actu- ant 
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=o .., < al Diviſion, Divifibility, and, want of Perception, the 
= +1Anſw. c. From whence. your Lordſbip thus argues, 4 Here Sul 
Wl | P- 77 the want of Perception is owned #0. beſo H ential to at: lat 
"| | der, that Ged is therefore, concluded tobe immaterial. one 
Anfw. Perception and Knowledge. in that one eternal Being, where de 
ut | therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great part of the-par- 2 
we ticular Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the fri Being, from ſtar 
=o whom Perception and Knowledge is inſeparable, is not Matter: How 2 
far this makes the avant of Perception an Muntial Property. of Matter, wit 

I, will not diſpute; it ſufſices that it ſhews, That Perception is not an the 

eſſential Property of Matter; od therefore Matter cannot be; that giv 

eternal original Being, to Which Perception, and Knowledge is,eflen- bar 

tial. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Perception: Ergos days your f': 

hk Lordſhip, avant of Perceg2ion $5 an eſeutial Property of Matiers jand the 
= Ged does not change the effential Properties. of Things, their Mature re- whi 
1 maining. From whence: you inter, That God cannot beſtow / om any tati 
Parcel of Matter (tbe, Nature of Matter remaining) à Faculty of 0001 
Thinking. If the Rules of Logic, ſince my Days, be not changed, Th 
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ut, 1 That J ſeę no g at he . 
$- G6. © ſhould if he pleaſed, give, to ſome. Syſtems, of nc wh 
; Know-] 
1 ? 
th 


no-body, before Des Caries, that ever pretended: to, ſhew that there 1 
i ring ag Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able tg it u 


een eee 11 I ſeę no Contradiction in it, chat he you 


fee in 


3 eng TI 1500 1 


right} and chat your Lordmip means, Go camo And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves, That God could not give to Balaum's 
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Ontnipotency : For he my, if he pleaſe, thange a Body 1 Anſw. p. 78. 
een ee, — i. "4 14 a B from 2 3 | oe 
Subſtaice the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
ter And then give it à Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which makes it à Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an immaterial 
dublance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, which 1s not a change of 
one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another 
de novo. In this change therefore of a Body or material Subſtance in- 
to an immaterial, let us obſerve theſe diſtinct Conſiderationss. 
Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or 
Bod); and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, 1. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality, gives it not ano- 
ther; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble Quality, does not 
give it an higher or nobler; that muſt be the gift of God. For the 
bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality; cannot be the Poſition 
of an higher and better; unleſs any one will Tay, that Cogitation, or 
the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance itſelf; 
which if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogi- 
tation, or a Power of Thinking: Here then, upon ybur Lordſhip's 
own' Principles, is an immaterial Subſſauct without the Faculty of 
Thinking.” Fife its a? RET e clad e ee 266 $1 ; 9 65 3 
In the next place, you will not demy, but God may give to this 
Subſtance; thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being tha ermmarerial ; whereby. 
you allow, that rhe ſame numerical Subſtance! may be ſometimes 
wholly incogitative;- or without Power of Thinking, and at other 
times perfectly chgitative, of indued with à Pe of Thinkin 4 
Furcher, you will not deny; but God can give it Sofidity and make 
it material again. For, I conelude, it will hot be denied, chat God 
can make it again what it was befdre. Now T crave leuve tõ aſk 
your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Sübſtanee the Faculty 
of Thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it So- 
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mg: When 


or God's Omnĩpotence to give a ſolid Subſtance Hacultz f Hhinx- 
ing; but till chen, not having proved. it mpg 


* ; Anſw. p. 78. Baunds 1 God Qmnipotengy,)though: Mu hjõõpꝰ 
n | you do not ſet Bounds ro 100” s/Qmniptbirigy- noitor 
III ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way, S Mriting, a Gevld nt 
omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notige thatbshian aN his 
way, Deum verbis ponere, re tallere: And then add, that an centain 
you do not think he promoted the great Ends af, Religios and Adtratity. 
$i For it is with ſuch candid, and kind Inſin 5 

1 leid N theſe, that you bring in both 4 Hobbes and & g 
+ nig. P. 79. into your Diſcourſe here about Gods abley if 
he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of Matter, order d ash | 
a Faculty of Thinking: Neither. of thoſe Authors havingjoas ap- 
pears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid an) thing 2 this 


Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any othen Buſigeſechens, ht by | 


their Names {kilfully to give that Character to my yok, With 
you would recommend it to the World. f , aid? 1 


1 pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zealnor for what: guide: 


your Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, -as; yours has-all .alo 

been with me : Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputatien i wauld 
give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhauld 
think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Fat - 
terns. But, God be thanked, there be thoſe. amongſt them Nd 
not admire ſuch Ways of managing the Cauſe of Trauth or Religion; 


they being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or can pretend he 


hath Truth on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Rroof. to 
inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice, Mens Minds agaiaſt the 
other Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, 


without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge; And that the Liberties 


frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may, have been the Cauſe 
that the World in all Ages has received ſo much Harm, and ſo little 
Advantage from Controverſies in Religion: ne We de 
Theſe are the Arguments which yont Lordſhig has hronght 40 enn. 
fore one Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages i it; which cheteſate 
being all but 4rgumenta ad Heminems if they did prove what hey 
not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Vigtery gvevue; A thing 
methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, * not deſerve 
one of your Pages. The Queſtion 1s, whether G 
beftow on any Parcel of Matter, atdertd. as hethink Ae | 
Pry of Perception and Thinking. Vu ſay, Th lack 
P. 79. upon a Miftake herein. 1 e of dangeraut GCanſequenc's 
2 to the great Ends of Religion and Mor Jy. 14 this be ſo., mw Lord; 
7 think one may well wonder, why your .Lordſhip has brought mn 
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my Bock inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriftian Faith. * 

I think your Lordſhip has dere: made uſe of one oment of 
your gun "But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee haw i It is 

apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian i Regan 

— on Revelation. Iſhall ſet don yourLordſhip's 

Vords, that they may be conſidered: You — *That 1 Anfiv, © 5 
Jo iv panty nlp _— 25 pow Ends 25 Religion” and P. 5+ * 

he Prooft of the Immor 

taliry- W re he Marked Pro F bk 2 
proves” it immaterial. Your Lordſhip ra ueſtion whether Go 
gius Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but Fat fo 11 3 
nuch fror the Lede of Immortality, i of i pin wo 7 wholy ujew on G 
ving that; *whith of its oxen Nature 
of, Keel. So likewiſe you ſay, a Man carunct: . 12 


what beamer "ofthe Seul's Immateriality (and 'confe- I 
quently Immortality) from itr Operations ? Be Fo all this, fa his | 
Aſſuranee of Faith remains on its own Baſis. jou e 

wie Senſe, "oy bether” the finding the Uncertai 's. 09M rinc — 5 
— be weng #þon 


jon, in Point of Reaſon, 401 n 2 the . ru 
fundumental Articles, when they are conſidered 5 
te ith ? For before, there 10as re vv ity in 5 


the aceviuit'of Rea W 2 on Wrong Certai 
that i bo, 2 21 27 9 be 3s more wg BY; 2 
And if the Ted fall fo much ſbort of I 97 Reajetl, 


it muft\needs have 195 U 4 upon Men, Minds, duben the Subſervjincy 
4 Reaſon ic tuen tavay 3 as it muſt be when the Grounds of 48775 f 
by Re ſon ite bνα. Ii it at all probable, That he who. 
Reafont deeeieyt him in feel Fundamental Ta ſoould have bi ng 5 | 
| * vas of gk and 
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rand firm and\unmovenble on the' Actount' of Revelation? For is Matty 
of Revelation, there muſt be ſome amtacedent Principles ſuppoſed, befort abe 
„ FOTOS 20S: = 5 


can believe any thing on the Account fit. a | 
More to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther; where 
Wy from ſome of my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, 
Ip. p. 35. *You cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainiy 
upon my Grounds, that Self- conſciouſneſs depends apbn an 


3ndividual immaterial Subſtance, and conſequently that a material Sub. 


tance may, according to my Principles, hade Sele conſciouſneſs in it; at 
leaft, that I am not certain of the contrary. M hereupon your Lordſhip bids 
me conſider, whether this doth not à little ale the' while Article of the 
Reſurrection? What does all this tend to, but to make the World be- 
lieve, that I have Igſened the Credibility of the Immortality of the 


Soul, and the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That though it he moſt highly 


robable, that the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it can- 
not be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipo- 
tency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of Matter, diſpoſed 
as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking Hg nn 
This your Accuſation of my lſening the Credibility of theſe Articles 
of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of 
the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 


riality (which 1s the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of 


its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon : Which 
Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, 


That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibi/ityn all thoſe Articles it 
propoſes, proportionably as Human Reaſon fails to ſupport the Teſti- 


mony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, vix. 


Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very | 
fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be 
true. But if Human Reaſon come ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot 


make it out, its Credibility is thereby leſſened; which is in effect ta 
ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of 
Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Feſtimony of Reaſon; 
5. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his 


own Word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and might 
£7 , r 1 K en * 13 


be believed without him. 


If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion; in all 
its Articles, I am not ſorry that it Is not a way to be found in any of 


my Writings; for I imagine any thing like this would (and I ſheuld 


think deſerved to) have other Titles than bare Sceptichſn beſtowed up- 


on it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outcry: + 
is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays and ſo 


may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Prefunum Hilpis, 
who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to 
do but to hearken and believe, though What he ſaid ſhould ſubvert 
tke very Foundations of the Chriſtian P e 

What I have above obſerved, is fo viſibly contained in 5 
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ſhip's Argument, That when I met with it in your Anſwer to my fiſt» 
Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a Man of your Lordſhip's Character, 
and in a Diſpute in Defence of-the Doctrine of the Trinity, that, 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a Slip ß . 
your Pen: But when I found it in. your ſecond. Let- 2 Anſ. _ 
ter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged: as an p. 28, 29 
Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I Was coen-tH 


. 2 k bd 2 1 


vinced, that it was a Principle, that yon heartily embraced, how little 


favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. e 
Ideſire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Let- 
ters themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does not a 
mount to this: That a Revelation from God is more or leſs credible, 
according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Human 
Reaſon. For, EY RENDUR SS M334 446i £34555 1 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, 4 You do not queſtion whether _ Fe 


* 


HOLY 


God can gi ve Immortality to a material Subſtance; but Þ 1 Anſ. p. 
you ſay it takes off very much from the Evidence Im- 58. 
mortality, if it depends «wholly: upon God's giving tbat. 
which of its on Nature it is not capable f: 5 
To which | reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul 
to be immaterial, tales off not very much, nor at all, from the Evidence 
2 Immortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; 
ecauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a Pr 
ſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the Evidence 


of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 


Evidence as any Truth can have, that is net ſelf-evident. , God has 
revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. But, ſays yount 
Lordſhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends aubhol. 
aßen God's giving that which of its own Nature it is not capable of, 
1. e. The Revelation and [Teſtimony of God loſes much of its Evi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, and 
cannot be demonſtratively made vut by natural Reaſon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature immortal. 
For that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe Words, which of 
it: own Nature it is not capable of, to make them to the Purpoſe. For 
the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here $1.18 to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becauſe chen the Euidence of its being im- 
mortal would be very mach AH ened. Which is to ſays that it is not as 
credihle upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſnould 
be immortal, as an immaterial; or bich is all one, That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, chat a material Subſtance 
mall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be 
ſo; becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance cannot be de- 
monſtrated from natural, Reaſon. id by 
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120 IE Baa H07 
Let us try this Rule of your Lordſbip's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall. have after the Reſurrection, as 
well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. Does your Lordſhip believe 
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ge ana Life of th ns of thſs more than ofthe on 5 80 ou 
k you can prove it of one of them by. 25 e df He e 
other not? Or can any one, Who mp of P dine Renkin in ;the 
Cafe, doubt of one of them more than the Fer f Or.th ink Mee 

poſition leſe credible, 5 the Bodies of Men, af after the Ref 
;xeftion,. ſhall live for ; than this, That the Souls of ; 

after the Reſurrection, ive for ever? For that he mut 7 if fe 
thinks either of chem 5 is leſs credible than the other. If-this b be'Þo, 
{Reaſon is to be conſulted how far God i is to be belie! ev N Ve 

«Credit of Divine Teſtimony muſt 3 its Force, from 


> Yo. 


— 


of Reaſen ; which is evidently to t ** away the Ca ilit je os I 

vine Revelation in all ſupernatural ruths, wherein, 155 8 E 
of Reaſon, fails. And how much ſuch a Principle as this Gi to M 
the Support of the Doctrine of the Trinity, or the (Prom "the #6 
\Chriftian Religion, I ſhall leave it to your, Lordſhip Fo th 

J am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoa, . A 9 be ab 1 to Tay y, 6 

i what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſhb there be thoſe, it 
Who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of 471 to them; in the . 

Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names; and be glad to | find your ff 

Larabzip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to he ' 15 e . 

of the Ofacles of Divine Revelation, This at leaſt, T think, m $74 


be ſubjoined to the Words at the Botto! Fe ts the 

835 Anf. p. 65.5 next Page“, That theſe who have gone about- te leben 

the Credibility of the Articles. O aich, W 

Antiy they do, who ſay they are leſs eas becauſe th 355 | 

be made out demonſtratiyely by natural Reaſon, N "not | 
thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the ( 


1 


—— 


eſpecially thoſe . 7 realty Ga d. Reſurredtion - 
— „Which are t n the Account o A 98 
Tg: into this ki Di iſpute, 5 Or pla a 


r 404 e be: ting ah that” 555 . 
wort 1 Anſ. p-. They are, 174 the e je 225 


alert o! 10 1 ly a $ Manet, it is not re: 


but really nothing elle but an Affection of à Su 
Whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not 


- 
IT, 


= fel, Nane Aae „ I 
4. You fay, 1 Aube. we think et 5 my 
oh 7: Auf. 2 the Saul after Death, is  Kufficient! 4 revealed 


V- * + Scripture; yet it (creates & great Difficult in and 
Landing 45 if the Soul be _ but Life, 0 1 5 

eld Pk evhich muſt be 3 awhen Life is "ended. 

«the Soul be a material Subſtance, it muſt be made up, 4. others. 6 155 


tbe Cobeſion of ſolid and He eparate Parts, -haw minute and in vi > DA 
ever bey be. And what i is it, aubich ould. keep them "together, 9 ö 1 
Lie is gane? So that it is no eaſy Matter, to give an Account "how zhe Frost 


Seal ſoould be capable of Immortality, unte 9% it be an — Sub 
: ance 3 
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naler. 
material oul, to one that believes it is material, can no more 


: 75 25 my of its Immortality, than the like Difficulty — 


e to 2 what ſhould > 


S.  --W. f n 


75 1 0 x 


b 2 2 55 * Gt 71 e F God, where the —— crentes 


Diffiealty in the Undgtftanding, and our Reaſon. cannot diſcover 
pF at Thi ng beau it is, be that Which, your Lordſhip 


+3 3% 


t 1 Ka ns the trams of the Fundamental Articles of 


the R 
ny Lord 2 £0 RO" "% Ae little, and to ſhew of how 
5 1t is even with you 4 gie me leave to preſume, That 
, #7 firmly believes the [ori ty of the Bod y after the 
Re pak , as any other Article of Faith: If ſo; then it Shower 


an Account, what it is that ſhall kerh together the Parts: 


by the Immortality of the Body. For when you, Lordiþi 
10 Lind 95 an eaſy rey to i an Account what it is beſides the 

1 05 of God, keep, together the Parts of our material Bo- 
| 5 Aegan Wer Soul and Body, I doubt not but any one wha 


A bake thipk the Soul material, will alſo find it as ea/-t0 0 ear Atcaunt 


it ig that ſhall 4% thoſe Parts of Matter alſo | Zogetber to Eternity. 


3 Dl it not that the Warmth. of Controverſy; i is apt to make Men 
| & far fo 180 a8 to take up thoſePrinc: les themfelyes (when theywi 


turn) which they have Sy condemned in others, 

E, that becauſe it 18 Aa 
| * N ed the minute Parts of a 
ecàuſe it is nat an eaſy Matten 


ſerve th 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip 


wa Soul, auben Life is 
herefore it is not ſo credible, as if it 


a * an Account how the el dd be capable of. Immortality, 


an immaterial $ ubflance : 


were eaſy 1 to give an Account. by natural Reaſon, how: i could br, For 
to this it 1s, that allthis your Niſcourſe tends, as is evident by what 


is already ſet down out of Page 35; and will be more fully made out b 
what your Lordſhip fays in other Places, though there needs no f 


Progh, at it * all be nothing a me in any other ep | 
I thought 
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| 33-16 6 30 Ny oo, UTE 20 5 on. Crea! 

I thought yonr Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and inſiſted atio 

on this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be ſent 

believed, becauſe the thing itſelf created greats Diſiculty in whe Uniter- | ſhall 

ſtanding, and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, and is dun feſſin 

mo eaſy matter to give an Aeccunt how it was. This, as L take ty yu be al 

Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable Principle, and its C 

ſuch as would ſubyert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, that not b 

were mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will: And ds it poſſble, place 

that you ſhould make uſe. of it here yourſelf; againſt the; Article of Forvi 

Life and Immortality, that Chriſt hath brought» to Light throngh dhe poſiti 

Goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Resſon trary 

without Revelation? But you will ſay, you ſpeak only ofsthe öbul: lity 2 

and your Words are, That 7.35 ns eaſy Matter te'give an Adcointchow. God, 

the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial; Sub- velat: 

ance. I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, Fhat there is net any one allow 

of thoſe Difficulties, that are or can be raiſed about the Manner how or w 

a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the If 

Immortality of the BOd . al Felon Artic 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſnip's uſe n 

would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds to de 

it not ſo eaſy to give an Account howvthoſe Myſteries! are: Hd into 

which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs crewible: room 

* than other Articles, that create le Difficulty ta #htUns: natur 

*2 Anſ. p. 28. derſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, That h appeal Yo 
0D 0% any Man of Senſe, whether to à Man, Who thdught contr 

by his Principles he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate che Jni- | | + Th 

mortality of the Soul, the. finding the Uncertainty of t hela 8 tiyely 

avert upon in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly. that 

- prove it by natural Reaſon, doh not <veaken tbe Credibility of that beat! 

| Fundamental Artiele, when it is conſidered purely as a Matter bf Faith®?. ſider 
Which, in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Pro · harde 

poſition divinely revealed, that canndt be proved by naturaliReafon, from 

a 1s Teſs credible than one that can: Which ſeems to me to come very we ex 
little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is ter as 

leſs to be believed when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be imma 

proved by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can beſproved Ideas 

227 2, by it. The direct contrary to Which is my Opinion, place 

+ 2 Anſ. p. 29. tho* you endeavour to make it good by theſe fol- of the 
Iowing Words; + VF the! Evidence of Faith fall Jo. the Id 

| much ſhort of that of Reaſon; it muſt needs have leſs. effect upon Mens to the 
| Minds, when the Subſerwiency of, Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be «yhen' Wil bility 
| rhe Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable;' mater 
1 that he who finds his Reaſon deteive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, think 
b ſhould have his Faith ſtand firm and unmoveable on the Account , Reve-" your ] 
x ation? Than which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be impof 
U found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony de- ible, 


| | | pends on the natural Evidence of Probability of the Things we re- nater 
ceive from Revelation, and riſes and falls with it; and that the 


Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, loſe ſo much of = 
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Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon: Which if true, Rep 
aon may come to haye no Credibility at all! > For if, in this pfel 
ſent Caſe}; the Credibility of this Propoſition The Souls of R of 0 
mall lire for ever, revealed in the Seripture, be feſſened by cb“ 
{ſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved from Rkaſon; though ir 


| beallertod en be moſt highly probable: Muff not by-the ſame Rule. 


its Credibiliry dindle àway to nothing! if natura Reaſbn houl?”- 
not he able to make it out to be ſo much as: probable, or ſhou 115 
place the Probability from natural Principles on che other Side? 
For if mere want of Demonſtration Je/tns the Creiibility of any Erd? 
polio: disipely revenled, muſt net Want of Probability, er cos 
trary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take away its Lite 4 
liy B Here: at laſt it muſt end, if in any one Cafe the Veracity Gr 
God, and the Creability of the Truths we receive from him by Re- 


relation, bé ſubjected to the Verdiéts of Human Reaſon, and be 


allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs,” \ 
or want of other Progfs of its Certainty or Probabilit .f, 04 0 

If this be your Lordſhip's way to pfpmote Religion, or defend itt 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it ccuſd 
uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have un dertake 5 
ro defend 3 this being. to reſolve all Revelation perfectiy and pufel/ 
into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibiliiy by that, and Teave'no. © 


room ſor Faith in other Fhings, than what can be-accounted for b) 


natural Reaſon without Revelation. wes 
Your-kordſhip * inſiſts much upon it, as if Thad 

contradicted hat I have ſaid in my Z/ay,'by faying, * 1 Ans. p. 5 
tively proved, that ĩt is an ĩimmaterial Subſtance in us f B. 2. & e 
that thinks, however probable it he, Fe that will 3. 
beat the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con, 209TY 
ſider it; will ſind, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was ne * 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance; and ha 


from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, whith * 


we experienced in' ourſelves, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude e was : ” 


immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. The 
deas of Thinking, and Power of moying of Matter, I in anoth Bic 
place ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Knowle 


of the Exiſtence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom 9 7088 4 


Senſe L alſo applied: 
to the Soul, in the 23d Ch. of my Eſi; the eaffly conceivable pe 
bility, nay great Probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us 18 ff . 
material, giving me' ſufficient Ground for it : In which Senſe I falk 
tink I may ſafely attribute it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till 


the Idea of Spirit in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; in Which 


sl 


your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is 
upoſlible it hould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is pof. 


£ 


e, 7. e. involves no Contradiction, that God, the Omnipotent in? 


| material Spirit, ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome Parcels of Matter, 
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diſpoſed as he. thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and - Moving: 
Which Parcels of Matter, ſo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, mi properly be called Spirits, in ContradiftinRion to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner of 
Cantradittion.... _. | F 5 

I juſtified my uſe of the Word 8 in that Senſe, from the 
Authorities of Cc and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spirit, 
Er _  fromwhence Spiris is derived, to a Soul as a thinking 
1 Anſ. p. Thing, withoat excluding Matenality ont of it. To 
58-— — 60: - . which your Lordſhip replies, * Thar Qicero, in his 
„ 0 * the Soul nat to be a finer fort 
of Bots but of a different.. Natare from the Body. That he.call: the 
Hoay the Priſon of the Sou And ſays, That a wiſe Man's B 


it draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your 2 | 


as is uſual, with a Queſtion, I it pofible now to think I great a Mai 
dooked om the Soul but as. a Modification of the- Body, wwhich muſt be. at ar 
end with Life Anſ. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of ſo good 
Senſe as July, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for the profs 
and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be Mortal, 
ſhould at on the Soul to be a Modification 4 that Body 5 in a Diſeourſe 
wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was im- 
mortal. It is ta be acknowledged that truly great Men, ſuch us he wu, 


are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore 


no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of a Man in the 
Caſe : He was not ſuch a 'Frifler as to examine, whether the Modi- 
fication of the Bady: of a Man was immortal, when that Body itſelf 
was mortal: And therefore, that which he reports as 'Dice&archu:'s 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. 
But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, vir. What 
the Soul was? to ſee whether from thence he could difcover its Im- 
mortality. But in all that Diſcourſe! in his firſt Book of Tu/culen 
Pueftions, where he. lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, 
there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was 
an immaterial Subſtance; but many Things directly to the contrary: 
Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the Bagy, taken in 
+ Ch, 19, 22, Senſe he uſes + Corpus all along, for the ſenſible 
30, 31, Cc. organical Parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is 
| not the Soul: And Body in this Senſe, taken for the 


Human Body, be calls the Priſon of the Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, 


inftancing in Socrates and Cate, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: calls 
not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of 
being ſeparate from it, e el 1 

2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be- 
low, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Ch, 27. 

3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. ee = 


R 80 für 


1 


zend 
Fo Which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, 


4 dane der beyord this he is bacfeang be- 


pat Be 8 Selen e in = 7 7 mm 22 1 Soy, 


| ARE the Ha Peer all Ele- 
mentary, it 2 e calls it, Anflammata, Anima, inflamed Air; Aid for 
this Fa chougthe thinks it i rg 


pee Reaſons,” c. 18, 19. "A 
Nite iti uuns yet he is ſo far from thinking it int 
78, 0 That the admitting it to be of an Tess or 
4 Ns vy duld not he inconſiſtent with's 7271 thing he Had ſaid. 
at ho Soul was hot 
was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens; 3 
inguiſh fro the four Elements, and the 
d made up of them, 


ab 4 Elemenkary, | 
28 A dorle, to 
Bodi here below, which he ſuppe 


"which" 

"Ah | 

cilled Quinta Efentia. That this Was Tully Opinion is plain from 
| "ore Words, EYpo Animus (quit 1 go dico, Ah . , ut Euripides 


aidet' ditere, Deits 1 Bae, f, "Deus aut anima aut ignis e, idem eſt 
Bork Venn. 4 natura ctæleſtis et rer ta vacat & Bumore; 3 
"fic #triu Barum rerum humanus animus ft expers. Sin autem eſt quin- 
a Jaztam natura ub Ariſtotele induta ; primum hec & dkorum oft & 


1275 
aher. ne "nps Jemtentiam Fecuts, bis ipfes verbis in Conſolatione hc 
Ko 7 ch. 26. And then he 5 des on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his 


Words, Which your Lordſhip quoted-out of him, wherein he 
8 5 E: his Treatiſe Je Conſolatione, the Soul not to have its 
1 nal from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth- 
; 5 had ſaid, Singularis eſt igitur quedam natura & vis animi, ſe- 
fun Bir ufitatis notifque naruri r. Whereby he tells us, he meant 


"> nothing but” 4-;f#orl*s Juinta Eſentia; which being unmixed, being 


that of Which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it divinum, cle, 
, and concludes it eternaly 1 it being, as he ſ peaks, Sejuncta ab omni mortals 
conctetione.” From Which 1 it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about the 


"A arc e bf the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Ele- 


„or Ariftotle's Duinta EHentia, to look for it, In all which chere 


1 5 of Tmmateriality, Put quite the contrary. 


He was willing tp believe (as good and wife Men have Anya 
been) that the Soul was immörtal; but for that, it is Jann; he never 
5 or of its [mmateriality, bat as the Eaftern People o, who believe 


the Soul to be immortal, But have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Con- 
: ception of its Emmatbfiat ity,” It is remarkable what a very conſider- 
55 3 5 1 able an jadicious Author ſays“ in the Caſe. Ns Opi- 
7 5 nion, 4a $ he, bas been /0 univerſally received 8 
. recen 1 of # t Pnimartality of the Soul; But its Immateriality 
N * , the Knowledge dvr Bas not Jpread f Far. 
9 + And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the Mind 


74 81 amite, þ the Idea of a pure Spirit. T his the Miſſionaries, who have 


been 42500 amor _ Ang ofitive in. All the Pagans of tbe Fat 1 
y BR {Mr That "there FAT. nr ſomething ofa Man after his Death 


_., which ſub/i/ts independently and ſeparately from his Body. But they, For 
| * Bxtenſion and Figure to that which remains, and ee to it all the 
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162 Extent of. Human Knowledge. 
Same Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both ſolid and liquids which our 


Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are ofa Matter 
Subiile enough. to eſcape being ſeen, or handled. —Sauch were the Shades and. 
s and the Romans. And it is by theſe Figures of 
the Souls, anſwerable to thoje of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed. ZEneas- 
knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other World.. - 
This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for 


Manes of the Gree 


his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, col- 
lected by Chance, when he returned: But one choſen on purpoſe 
(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to * into the Singu- 
tarities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted himſelf of the Com- 


:ifion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himſelf 


exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we but ſuch an 


Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 


Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by civilized Nations, who want nei - 


ther good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt into the 


Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy: of our Schools. 
But to return to Cicero: It is plain, That in his Enquiries about the 
Soul, his Thoughts went: not at all beyond Matter. This the Expreſ- 
ſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently ſhew. 
For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended 


into Heaven; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. That 


the Soul is hot, and warms the Body: That, at its leaving the Body, it 
penetrates and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 
Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the 
Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where 
it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, wherewith the Stars 
are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neigh- 
bourhood it ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledgeof 
the Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this Height ſhall 


have a pleaſant and fairer Proſpe& of the Globe of the Earth, the 
Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. 


'That it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the 
Soul has in the Body: That it 1s too ſubtile to be ſeen : That it is in the 
Human Body as in a Houſe, or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All 
which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently Evidence, that he who uſed them 
had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, That a great Part of this which we find 
in chap. 19. is Bid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima inſtammata, inflamed Air. I grant it. But it is alſo 


to be obſerved, That in this 1 hs and the two following. Chapters, 


he does not only not deny, but even admits, That ſo material 2 
Thing as inflamed Air may think. | ns 
The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to believe 


the oul immortal, but when be ſought in the Nature of the Soul it- 


{elf ſomething to citabliſh this his Belief into a Certainty of 5 yo 
. | | oun 


bebeſe 
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found himſelf at a Loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the Soul 
was; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22. was no Ren- 
ſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the Re- 
petition of what he had faid in his 6th Book ae Repub, concerning the 
Soul. The Argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes 
uſe of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: 
For it proves it to be eternal, and without Beginning, as well as 
without End: Neque nata certe eft, & æterna eft, ſays he. 43 
Indeed fromthe Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That it is 
of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Be- 
ginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Ignorance of whatit is; 
Anima fit animus, igniſve, neſcio; nec me pudet, ut iſtos, fateri ne/tire 
quod neſciam. Illud fi ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare poſſem, [ave ani 
ma, five ignis fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. So that all 
the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, That he was 
confident there was ſomething Divine in it, 7. e. there were Faculties 
in the Soul that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, but muſt - 
have their Original from a Divine Power ; but yet thoſe Qualities, as 
Divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in Breath or 
Fire, which, I think, your Lordſhip will not deny to be material Sub- 
ſtances, -So that all thoſe Divine Qualities, which he ſo much and fo 
juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the 
leaſt Thoughtof Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, That he built 
them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he 
avowedly profeſſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinking Thing in us: And in all his Confiderations about the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul itſelf, he ſtuck in Air, or Fire, or Ariftoile's Quinta 
Eſentia; for beyond thoſe it is evident he went not. | 
But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he defers ſo 
much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could 
furniſh: him with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was fo little ſatiſ- 
fed, ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or 
could prove it, that he over and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and 
Doubt of it. In the Beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the 
Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied, about it: And then, fall of 
Uncertainty, ſays, Harum, ſententiarum que vera fit, Deus aliguis widerits 
que verifimillima, magna que/tio, c. 1 1. And towards the latter End, ha- 
ving gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens, nonnunguam 
bebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam, contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. Itague 
dubitans, circumſpectant, hæſitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanquam in 
rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this 
Argument, when the Perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him, tells 
him he is reſolved to keep firm to the Belief of Immortality; Tully an- 
lwers, c. 32. Laudo id guidem, elſi nihil animis oportet confiaere «© mo- 
| M 2 5 Vemur 
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vemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo 3 labamus, mutamuſque' ſententian = 


clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his eft enim aliqua obſcuritag. 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho? the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncer- 
tain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no 
Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 
| alone, who had ”. ught Life and Immortality to light 
1 ½ Tim. 1.10. through the Gospel. Though we are now told, 

That to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to bring 


Immortality to Light, or, which paſſes for the ſame, to on Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as tis Med: conſe- 


quently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, does Ie ſen 
the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
has brought to light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us 
is eſtabliſhed 1 made certain only by Revelation. bis would not 
5 have ſeemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of 


or lighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be 


much regarded, if they ſhould contradi& ſo plain a Text of Scrip- 


ture, in favour of their all-ſufficient Reaſon : But what Uſe the Pro- 
moters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſpected by your 
Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority 
and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. + 


And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you co 


ncerning Cicers's 


Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Ty/#al/ax Queſtions; which, 


tho? I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet 
I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn rang upon a cateful Verufal of 
that Treatiſe again, I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one 
Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tulh of the 
Soul's Immateriality, or its being an immaterial Subſtance.  - 
| From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip 
+ 1 Anſ. p. 62, concludes, + That he, no more than Cicero, does me any 
63. Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Afſertors of the Souls 
Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the 


Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of 


its Immortality, which I am no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kindne/5 I defired of them in this Matter; 
rh and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 
* AEnetd. 4. Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 
385» cob its Immateriality ; and this the Verſes you yourſelf 
bring out of Virgil“, C 
Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus, fi 
Omnibus; umbra locis adero dabis, improbe, peenas ; 

confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſet down 
out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of 
our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and 
Romans, who thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed, did not 5 

; i | : „. 
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with the Body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the 
Latter being much more incomprehenſible to them than the Former. 
And what Virgil's Notion of the Soul is, and that Corpus, vrhen put 
in Contra- diſtinctionto the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs Tene- 
ment of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from this Verſe of his .Zxeid. 6. 
where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible 


— + 


ww 4 
þ 


eue fone corpore vitgr. e 
Your Lordſhip's + Anſwer concerning what is faid NN 
Eccleſ. xii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul + 1 Anf. 
| to be immortal, which was not what I queſtioned : All p. 64, 65. 
| that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in 2 


Engliſþ might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion of 
p iw üb Hens a as by Solomon, which, whether he thought 
; the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paſſage, 
; where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together, as he does. 
1 But farther, what T contended 'for, is evident from that Place, in that 
f the Word Spirit is there applied, by our Tranſlators, to the Souls of 
: Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think; does not rank amongft the im- 
: material, and conſequently immortal Spirits, tho? they have Senſe and . 
| ſpontaneous Motion. | Bo „„ 


f But you ſay, t Jibe Soul be not of it/elf a free-thiuting 

| daha, J'S 5 what F. Rare $6. 1 in Nature 11 
| for a Day of N X 10 8 Tho? the Heathen World p. 65. 
Fl did ut of old, nor do to this Day, ſee a Foundation in 
ly Nature for a Day of Judgment ; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
ho your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a Foundation for a Day of FTudgment, 
ö becauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho? God has not by that Re- 
i relation, taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; nor has any 
8 where ſaid, That: he Soul of itſelf is a free Agent. Whatſoever any cre- 
ated Subſtance is, it is not of 77/elf,, but is by the good Pleaſure of its 
Pp Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from the boun- 
15 tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, aswell _ 
of a5 a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul ſays, }| Not that we I 2 Cor. iii. 


are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as of ourſelves, 5. 


of but our Sufficiency is of God. „ 3 
85 But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following Words, would argue, 
5 That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I ſuppoſe 
5 you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance 
i 1 ſhould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion. To which give me leave 


to anſwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any ereatgd, 
finite, dependant Subſtance can move itſelf, or alter orſtop its own Mo- 
tion, which it muſt, to be a fee Agent; I ſuppoſe you will findit nohar- 
. der for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid than an unſo- | 
11s lid created Subſtance. Tully, in the Place above quoted, Tuſeulan. 


vn could not conceive this Power to be in any thing but Quæſt. 
be what was from Eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id L. I. c. 23. 
I R 1 


N quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt pu hanc naturam aniatts © 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipo. 
| * tency 


0 Fa * 2 — _ — 


eſſe tributam neget ? But tho? you cannot ſee how any created Subſtance, 
ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, my Lord, if I put 
in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew, the 
manner how eitherof them can, of itſelf, move itſelf or any thing elſe) 
yet I do not think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from 
the Difficulty there is to /ze how they are free Agents, as to doubt 
whether there be Foundation enough for a Day of Tudgment. 
It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: 
| hut finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what 
+ Feel. xi. 5. the wiſe Sclomon tells me, + As thou knoweſt not what 
7s the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in 
the Womb of her that is with Child; even fo thou knoweft not the Works of 
God who matketh all things; I gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light 
of Revelation, which ſets me atreſtin many things, the manner where- 
cf my poor Reaſon can by nomeans make outto me: Omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing that contains in it no Contradiction; ſo that [ 
readily believe whatever God has declared, tho? my Reaſon find Diffi- 
culties in it, which it cannot maſter, As in the preſent Caſe, God ha- 
ving revealed that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Four- 
dation enough to conclude Men are freę enough to be made anſwerable 
for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have done; tho 
how Man is a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. 
2 | 8 In anſwer to the Place I brought out of St. Late], 
C. xxiv.v. 30. your er e. aſks, || Whether, from theſe Word: of our 
i| 1 Anſ. p. 66. Sapiour it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appearance. 
£1 1 anſwer, No; nor do I know who drew ſuch an In- 
ference from them: But it follows, that in Apparition: 
there is ſomething that appears, and that which appears is not 
wholly immaterial; and yet this was properly called Ty2z7ma, and 
was often looked upon, by thoſe who called it rrevpms in Greet, and 
now call it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed, 
which I humbly conceive juſtifies my Uſe of the Word Spirit, for a 
Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. 
76 Your Lordſhip ſays, That I graut, that it cannot upon 
* 1 Anſ, theſe Principles be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Sub- 
p. 67. ſtance in us is immaterial: From whence you conclude, 
| T bat then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plainly 
en up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, 
1 have often had occaſion to 1 it, and cannot after all ſee the 
Force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Propoſition 
cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrated; Ergo, I grant this Propo- 
ſition to be falſe, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground of Certain- 
fy, and till that be given up, my Grounds of Certainty are not given 1p. 


tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elle joined and fixed ta Matter 
ſo diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance: It being, in re- 
ſpect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd 
to it another Subſtance, with a F aculty of Thinking; fince we 
know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Sub- 
ftances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure 
and Bounty of the Creator, For I fee no Contradiction in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give 
to certain Syſtems of created ſenſeleſs Matter, put together as 
he thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought: 
Tho', as L think, I have proved, Lib. 4. Gb. 10. it is no leſs 
than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in 
its own Nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that 
Eternal firſt thinking Being. What Certainty of Knowledge 


can any one have, that ſome Perceptions, fuch as, v. g. Plea- 


ſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, af- 
ter a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they 


' ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the 


Parts of Body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to ſtrike and affect Body; and Motion, according to the 
utmoſt Reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but 
Motion; ſo that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or 
Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our 
Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
good Pleaſure of our Maker. For fince we muſt allow he 
has annexed Effects to Motion, which we can no Way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what Reaſon have we to con- 
clude, that he could not order them as well to be produced. 
in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as in 
2 Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon? I ſay not this, that I would any way leſſen 
the Belief of the Soul's Immateriality: I am not here ſpeaking 
of Probability, but Knowledge; and I thank not only, that it 


becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſte- 


rially, where we. want that Evidence that can produce Know- 
ledge; but alſo, that it is of Uſe to us, to diſcern how far our 
Knowledge does reach ; for the State we are at prefent in, 


not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content 


ourſelves . with, Faith and Probability; and in the preſent 
(Geſtion, about the 1 | +1 of. the Soul, if our Facul- 
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ties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not 
think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, 
are well enough ſecured, without philoſophical Proofs of the 
Soul's Immateriality ; ſince it is evident, that he who made 
us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can and will 
reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, and 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has de- 


ſigned to Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And 


therefore it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one 
Way or tother, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Imma- 


teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 


lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt- 
ence to what is not material: Or who, on the other Side, 
finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- 
amined over and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, 
have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itſelf 
cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subſtance which has 
the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hardly 
Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Mat- 
ter, or Exiſtence to any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, 
will confeſs that he is very far from certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. It is a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the 
Reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himſelf Leave 


to conlider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of 


each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine 
him fixedly for, or againſt the SouPs Materiality. © Since on 
which Side ſoever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, 
or as a thinking extended Matter ; the Difficulty to conceive 
either will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive 
him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which ſome Men take 
with themſelves; who, becauſe of the Unconceivableneſs ot 
ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves violently into the 
contrary Hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible to an 


unbiafſed Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſhew the 


Weakneſs and Scantinefs of our Knowledge, but the inſignifi- 


cant Triumph of ſuch Sort of Arguments, which, drawa from 


our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we can find no Certainty 
on one Side of the Queſtion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties. 


For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 


avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities,.and, to him, unſurmountal/e 
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Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the con- 
trary, which is built on ſomething altogether as in explicable, 
and as far remote from his „ It is paſt Contro- 
verſy, that we have, in us ſomething; that thinks our very 
Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Being, 
tho' we muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of 
Being it is: And it is as vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, 
as it is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive againſt 
the Being of any Thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Na- 

ture. For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that has 
not ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. 
Other Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and inward Con- 
ſtitution of Things, how much muſt they exceed us in Know- 
ledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenſion, which ena- 
bles them at one Glance to ſee the Connection and Agreement 
of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the interme- 
e eee ke, by ſingle and ſlow Steps, and long po- 
ring in the Dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to 
forget one before we have hunted out another; we may gueſs 
at ſome Part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, who 


have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 


Field of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument in hand; 
our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the Paucity and 
Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it 
about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But how far it reaches 
let us now enquire. 19 5 V 

d. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we 
eee the Ideas we 2 may, as [ 2 wig 
have before intimated in general, be reduced. „acbes. 2 
to theſe four Sorts, vix. Identity, Co- exiſtence, 
Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſ me. 

§. 8. Fin, As to Identity and Diverſity, in 
this way of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Fir/f, aur 
our Ideas, our intuitive 'Knowledge is as far extended. Knowledge of 
as our Ideas themſelves ; and there can be no Idea 525 aud 
in the Mind, which it does not preſently, by an 72 rag 
intuitive Knowledge, - perceive to be what it is, Ade a 
and to be different from any other. © 

9. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond Sort, which is Secondly, OF 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas in Co-exiftence « 
_ Co-exiflence 3 in this our Knowledge is very very little 
ſhort, tho? in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt i. 
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material Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances. Fot 
our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one 
Subject, and ſo co- exiſting together: v. g. Our Idea of Flame 
is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward; of Cala, a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible. Theſe, 
or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Mens Minds, do theſe 
two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame and Gola ſtand for. 
When we would know any thing farther concerning theſe, or 
any other fort of Subſtances, what do we enquire, but what other 
Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances have, or have not? Which 
is nothing elſe but to know, what other ſimple Ideas do, or do 
not co- exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex Iden. 
| §. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a 
22 } Part ſoever of Human Science, is yet very nar- 
neee e row, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon where- 


E ry ecgl of is, that the ſimple Ideas whereof our complex 
brown, ' Jaeas of Subſtances are made up, are, for the 


| moſt Part, ſuch as carry with them, in their own 
Nature, no viſible neceſſary Connection, or Inconſiſtency with 
any other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co-exi/tence with them we would 
inform ourſelves about. oe d 
8 §. 11. The 7deas, that our complex ones of 
Eſpecially of Subſtances are made up of, and about which 
5 8:95 | our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt 
1 55 employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities; 
which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primar 
Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
ſion, it is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſary 
Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: For not knowing the 
Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Figure, and 
Texture of Parts they are, on which depend and from which 
reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gold, it 
is impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities reſult from 
or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenſible 
Parts of Gold; and fo conſequently muſt always co-exr/t with that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elfe are inconſſſtent with it. 
$. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary 
Becauſe all Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on 
Connection le- which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, 
iween any ge. there is yet another and more incurable Part of 


coy oy 425 Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a 
primary Qali. certain Knowledge of the Co- exiſſence or Inco- 
4 ES exiſtence 
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eiftence (if I may ſo ſay) of different Ideas in 
232 and 4. is, that there is no Hes Weed 
diſcoverable Connection between any ſecondary 
Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities which it depends on. 
F. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould 


cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo- 


dy, is not beyond our Conception: the Separation of the Parts 
of one Body, upon the Intruſion of another; and the Change 
from Reſt to Motion, upon Impulſe; theſe, and the like, 
ſeem to us to have ſome Connection one with another. And if 
we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 
reaſon to hope we might be able to know a great deal more of 
theſe Operations of them one upon another : But our Minds not 
being able to diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and the Senſations that are produced in us by 
them, we can never be able to eſtabliſn certain and undoubted 
Rules of the Conſequences or Co-exiſience of any ſecondary 
Qualities, tho' we could diſcover the Size, Figure or Motion 
of thoſe inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We 
are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 
produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure or 
Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of 
any Colour, Tafte, or Sound whatſoever; there is no conceiv- 
able Connection betwixt the one and the other. | 

FS. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ideas, (the only true Way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other /dzas are to be found conftantly joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance; fince we neither know the 
real Conftitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 


do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 


ceſſary Connection between them, and any of the ſecondary Qua- 
lities e which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 
know their neceſſary Co-exiftence. So that let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the ſimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 


neceſſary Co- exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our 


Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 
our Experience. Indeed ſome few of the primary Qualities have 
a neceſſary Dependence, and viſible Connection one with ano- 
ther, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion; receiving or com- 
municating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though 
theſe, and perhaps ſome other of our Ideas have, yet there are 
io few of them that have, a viJible- Connection one with — 
NE | foe that 


1 
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that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co-ex... 
iftence of very few of the Qualities that are to be found united in 
Subſtances ; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 
to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all 
the Qualities that are ca-exiſtent in any Subject, without this De. 
pendence and evident Connection of their Ideas one with an- 
other, we cannot know certainly any two to co- exiſt, any farther, 


than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus tho' we ſee 


the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weight, Malleable- 
neſs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of Gold; 
yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependence, or 
neceſſary Connection with the other, we cannot certainly know 
that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, 
how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt Pro- 
bability amounts not to Certainty; without which there ean be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co-exiſtence can be no- farther 
known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervatian of our Senſes, 
or in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Ideas themſelves. 
| §. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Cu- 
3 9 9 — exijlcnce, we may know, that any Subject can 
r have, of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one 
particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, 

Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senſe; for whatever of each ind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 


cludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will 


be ſaid, has not an Opall, or an Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, 
two Colours at the ſame time? To which I anſwer, That 
theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time 
afford different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Object that re- 
gect the Particles of Light: And therefore it is not the ſame Part 
of the Object, and ſo not the very ſame Subject, which at the 
{ame time appears both Yellow and Azure. For it is as impoſſible 
that the very ſame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the ſame time 
differently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 
DEL 0 §. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſlances to 
— rec change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, 
e won 4 very which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
little Way. them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 
Knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 

5 | Knawledge 
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Rnowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whether 
we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any Nene ies Connection with 


any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the 
ative and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of opera- 
ting, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover: it is but in very oe Caſes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thoſe Taeas, which make our Complex one of that ſort 
of Things. I have here inſtanced in the AN Hypo- 
theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the Weak- 
neſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary 
Connection and Co- exiſtence of the Powers, which are to be ob- 
ſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, 
that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that - 
it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal-Subftances, will be very little advanced by any ofthem, 
till we are made to ſee, at Qualities and Powers of Bodies have 
a neceſſary Connection or Repugnancy one with another; which in 
the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very 
ſmall Degree: And I doubt whether, with thoſe Faculties we 
have, we ſhall evef be able to carry our general Knowledge (I 
ſay not particular Experience) in this Part much farther. Expe- 
rience is that, which in this Part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We find the 
Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this Way brought 
to the Stock of natural ' pxrtriny And if others, eſpecially 
the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been ſo. wa 
in their Obſervations, and fincere in their Reports, as thole 
who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been; our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Inſight in- 
to their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 
§. 17. If we are at a loſs in Reſpect of the . 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is e t ü 
caſy to conclude, we are much more in the Doren 
in Reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a Rank the 
pirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold 0 thoſe various, 
and poſſibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perfections of 
. Cherubim 
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Cherubim and Seraphim, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us, 

is what, by a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have offered 

to my Reader's Conſideration, = — n 

qo $. 18. As to the third fort of our Knowledge, 
; þ 25 ” wiz. the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 

e en Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the 


it is not eaſy to largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to 


ſo * determine how far it may extend: Becauſe the 
Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 


the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence is not 


— 


conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell, when we are at an End of 
ſuch Diſcoveries; and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of 
Algebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be 
done by it; and what further Improvements and Helps, ad- 


 vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 


of Man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge; and that 
other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Inte- 
reſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 

8 5 The Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
or e Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip 
£2 5 we are, and on whom we depend; and the Ida 

oO ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, 
being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſider- 
ed and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 


of Action, as might place Morality amongſi the Sciences capable 


of Demonſtration: wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, by neceflary Conſequences, as inconteſtibleas thoſe 
in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion : And I 
cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement or Diſagreement, here there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration - 
in Euclid For the Idea of Property, being a Right to any 


thing; and the Idea to which the Name Injuſtice is given, 


being 


„ ĩ V I ed Eons, ON 


theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe. Names annexed, 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, Ne Gouernment allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Go- 
vernment being the Eftabliſhment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; andthe. 
Ilea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleaſes; Jam as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 


Propoſition, as of any in the Mat ematicks. 3 


„19 That which in this reſpect 3 Þ #5, ; As {<4 | 
155 _ the Advantage to the /deas _ 7 fe 5 8 157 Wee nl | 
of Quantity, and made them thought of * ** 2 755 
mg, eee of Certainty and De- | Complexedneſ5, 4nd Want of 
monſtration, is, G7 | CE ge, 

Firſt, That they can be ſet down Je ee ere Ru 
and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and 
nearer | Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the /dzas 
in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry 
in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in 
Lines, lies open to the View, and cannot be miſtaken: It re- 
mains unchangeable, and may at Leiſure be conſidered and exa- 
mined, and the Demonſtration be reviſed, and all the Parts of it 
may be gone over more than ance, without any Danger of the 
leaſt Change in the /deas. This cannot be thus done in moral 
Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble them, whereby 
we can ſet them down; we have nothing but Words to expreſs 
them by; which tho! when written, they remain the ſame, yet 
the Ideas they ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man; and it is 
very ſeldom that they are not different in different Perſons. 

fs Another Thing that makes, the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than 
thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. 
Fromwhencetheſe two Inconveniencies follow, Fir/t, That their 
Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Collection 
of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and 
ſo the Sign that is uſed for them in Communication always, and 
in thinking often, does not ſteadily, carry with it the ſame Ida. 
Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Heptagon, 
ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by Overſight make the Figure with one Angle more 
than the Name ordinarily imported, or he a © | 
| when 
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when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often hap- 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where 
the ſame Name being retained, one Angle, i. e. one ſimple Idea, 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame 
Name) more at one Time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- 
venience, (via.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Diſagreemonts of ſeveral of them one with another; 
eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and 
the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. + 
The great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Di- 
agrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memory would often have great Diff 
_ culty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine their ſeveral 
Correſpondencies: and tho' in caſting up a long Sum, either 
in Addition, Multiplication, or 3 every Part be only a 
Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideas, and 
conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the Reſo- 
lution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, 
made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a cleat } 
Perception; yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by 
Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by Marks, 
that laſt and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
go, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different 
Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip ſome Parts 
of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſonings 
about it uſeleſs. In which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themſelves. But the numerical Characters are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which 
the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the Parti- 
culars, has proceeded; that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one View be- 
fore him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 
8 $. 20. One part of theſe DiJadvantages in mo- 
theſe Diffecul- ral Ideas, which has made them be thought not vie 
| capable of Demonſtration, may in a good mea- * 
ſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that 


Hes. 
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Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for, 
and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and conftantly for that pre- 
ciſe Collection. And what 25 75 Algebra, or ſomething of 
that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other Diffi- 
culties, is not eaſy to foretel. Senhdest I am, that if Men would 
in the ſame Method, and with the ſame Indifferency, fearcti 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and 4 
more neceſſary conſequence from our clear and diſtin& Ideas, 
and to come nearer perfect Demonſtration, than is commonh 
n—_—_— But much of this is not to be expected, whilft the 
Deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and cover 
their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful tothe Eye, as Trutli 
is tothe Mind; nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable to the 
Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho' many a Man can with Sa- 
tisfaction enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſec 
a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a thing as 4 
Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, cram their enets down all 
en's Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 
permitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, ind 
will not let Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the 


Liberty to ſearch after it; what Improvements can be expected 


of this kind? What greater Light can be hoped for in the mo- 
ral Sciences? The ſubject part of Mankind, in moſt Places, 
might, inſtead thereof, with Agyptian Bondage, expect Egyp-= 
ian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by him- 
ſelf in Men's Minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. 855 3 

$. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, Fourthly, Of - 
viz, of the real actual Exiſtence og Things, we real Exiſtence. 
have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Ex. %* have an in- 
ence ; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Ruf- Jew 2 
ence of a God; of the Exi/ftence of any thing _ You 
elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive Know- frative, of - 
ledge, which extends not beyond the Objects G; 1 
preſent to our Senſes. tie e m 

§. 22. Our Knowledge being fo narrow, as fla orb. 
J have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome. Thing. 


Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if, 
we look a little into the dark Side, and take a Or, {F#rand 


view of our Ignorance; which being infinitely 8 
Ve. By e 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 


Diſputes, and Improvement of ufeful Knowledge; it diſcover- 


ing how far we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, we confine out 


Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are 
within the Reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out 
into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſer, 
nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a Preſumption 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be fatisfied 
of the Folly of fuch a Conceit, we need not go far. f 
knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need 
not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. T he meaneſt and 
moſt obvious Things that come in our Way, have dark Sides, 
that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt 
and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, find them- 
ſelves puzzled, and at a lofs, in W particle of Matter. We 
ſhall the leſs wonder to find it fo, when we conſider the Cave 
of our Ignorance, which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, 
will be found to be chiefly theſe three:  . 

Firſt, Want of deas. 
Ideas we have. | 3 

Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Idas. | 
§. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and 


a = thoſe not a few, that we ate is De t f for 
avant of Ideas, want of Ideas. * 


either fuch as Firſt, All the ſimple 7dzas we have, are con- 


ave have 10 


zicularly aue 
have not. row Inlets are difproportionate to the vaſt whole 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who 
are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meafure of all 
Things. What other fimple Ideas it is poſſible the Creatures in 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Affiftance of Sen- 

Nee than we have, or different 
from ours, it is not for us to determine: But to ſay or think 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in 


- It, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe 


he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, nor ny any 
means frame to himſelf any Notions about eing. The Igno- 


rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines 


the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a * 


far. He that 


Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the 


fined (as I have fhewn) to thoſe we receive from 
Conception of, Corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the | 
or. fuch as par- Operations of our own Minds as the Objects of 
Reflefiion. But how much theſe few and nar- | 
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is an Argument againſt the Quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. Hs 
that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 
the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was not 
all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impotent a Crea- 
ture, as he will find Man to be; who, in all Probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties there- 
fore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 
ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what Ideas they may 
receive of them, far different from ours, we know not. This 
we know, and'certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views 
of them, befides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. And we may be convinced that the Ideas, we 
can attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate td 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtinct one of Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed 
from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part'as well as 
Cauſeofour Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I 
may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and ſenſible World; 
are in this perfectly alike; That that part, which we ſee of either 
of them, holds no Proportion with what we fee not; and whatſo= 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a Point, almoſt — in ary mio of the reſt. 

. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ig- „ 7 
N is the want of Mens; we are capable 5 2 77 | 
As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are 1 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of Things 
which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than we, 
have, of which we know nothing; fo the want of /dgas, I 
now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we 
have /deas of. But though we are not without Ideas of theſe 
primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral _ 
Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
tes, which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome Things, by being 100 remote; and in others, by be- 
ing too minute, When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and vifible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall Part of 
the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs 
of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great 
Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous Frame 
of Corporeal Beings; how far they are extended, what is their 

N 2 Motion,; 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and what In- 


RY w 
1 fluence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that m 
1 at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we nar- cl 
14 row our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little P 
WR" Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes tt 
1 of Matter, that viſibly move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of Ve- re 
14 getables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitely C3 
BI +) different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there pro- ut 
74 bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even ca 
1 of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
1 whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural hc 
44 Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer- uſ 
1 tain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the Reach of thoſe th 
way Inlets of all our Knowledge ; and what forts of Furniture and be 
wil Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much Bc 
Ws; as gueſs, much leſs have _ and eee of 2 a T] 
1 . 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part o we 
8018 rainy ib „ {he ſeveral Ranks of "Bodies in the ae, im 
With neſt. eſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there vet 
1 are others that are no leſs concealed from us by Ser 
1 their Minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active we 
1 Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which of 
1 depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of wh 
Uh | their natural Operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of Kn 
1 their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of tive 
34 what we defire to know about them. I doubt not but if we De 
1 could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the ten 
nt minute conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know ſen 
4 witnout Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as | and 
1 we do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did we vin, 
1 know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rhubarb, Par 
1 Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does thoſe of wot 
1 a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File, pro 
i wo! which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the gue 
44 Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb will hay 
| þ purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep, as well as min 
Wl: a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- we 
| | Wind | lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; ot tion 
158 that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine not 
1 would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The ſible 
1 diſſolving of Silver in Agua Fortis, and Gold in Agua Regia, 0 
1 and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to diſp1 
| $130 know, than it is to a Smith to underitand why the turning of one Ext. 
10 Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. = we: 
„ : WII 
WY 
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whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their me- 
chanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſured about 
them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are able to 
reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies ; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 
$. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 5 
how far ſoever Human Induſtry may advance Hence no Sci- 
uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical ence of Bodies. 


_ things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our Reach; 


becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very 
Bodies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our Commune 
Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes, under Names, and 
we think ourſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very 
imperfect and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
Senſes, perhaps, we may have; but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And tho' the former 
of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet, 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not czpable of ſcientiſical 
Knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtruc- 
tive, unqueſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and 

emonſlration, are Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pre- 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte and Smell, and other 
ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle : But ha- 
ving no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 


would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they wil! 


produce; nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as 
gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus, 
having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our View and Reach, 
we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers and Opera- 
tions: and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſen- 
ſible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. | 
y. 27. This, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how Much leſt of 
diſproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole Spirits. 
Extent even of material Beings; to which, if 
we add the Conſideration of 1 infinite Number of Spirits that 
| - 3 | may 
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may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 
our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can 
frame to ourſelves any diſtin Ideas of their ſeveral Ranks and 
Sorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
World; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
call them, ſuperficial Ideas, of Spirit, which by Reflection we 
et of our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things; we have no certain Information, ſo 
much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation, 
Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery : And all 
thoſe Inteliigences, whereof it is likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural 
Faculties give us no certain Account at all. That there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied: 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
' GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much leſs ($a we diſtinct Ideas of their dif- 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 
ſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 

gies and Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 5 
: 28. Secondly, What a ſmall Part of the Sub- 
7: ab 92904 Beings that are in the Univerſe, the 
able Connection Want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
beladen Ideas have ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of 
ave have. Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of a 
EE diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we 
have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the former 
Caſe, leit only to Obſervation and Experiment ; which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge, 
we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, &c. Theſe mechanical Aﬀections of Bodies, 
having no Affinity at all with thoſe Ideas they produce in 
us, (chere being no conceivable ConneQion between au 
| | + popu 
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impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtint Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which 


perfectly furpaſs our Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenſi- 


ble ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; fo, on 
the other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body thall produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Confideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcoyer 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 
regular Connection, in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet that 
Connection being not diſcoverable in the 7deas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary Dependance one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their Connection to nothing elſe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underſtandings to conceive. 0 

\ 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain [n/tances. * 
Relations, Habitudes and Connections, ſo viſi- 8 | 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the ſdea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection 
of theſe 72s Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwiſe, But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senfation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, Sc. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 
cover no natural Connection with any Ideas we have, we can- 
not but aſcribe them t) the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 
the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged 


Na Things 


to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. Ihe 
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Thirdly, avant 
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Things that, as far as our Obſeryation reaches, we conſtantly 


find to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law 


ſet them ; but yet by a Law that we know not : Whereby, tho? 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, 
yet their Connections and Dependances being not diſcoverable in 
qur Ideas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them, 
From all which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are 


involved in, how little it is of Being, and the Things that are, 


that we are capable to know, And therefore we ſhall do no In- 
jury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 
'that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerſe, and all the Things contained in it, that 
we are not capable of a Philoſophical Curl of the Bodies 
that are about us, and make à Part of us. Concerning their ſe- 
condary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have no 
univerſal Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within the 
Notice of our Senſes, of which we have fo far Junior Know- 
[:4;e: But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their Produc- 
tion, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we mult be content to be 
ignorant of, In theſe we can go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of matter of Fact, and by Analogy to guels 
what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it, 
$. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate 
1deas, and where there is a certain and diſcover- 
able Connection between them, yet we are often 
| ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe [deas, which 
we haye, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 
mediate Ideas, which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 


A tracing our 
Jdcas. © 


perfection of their Faculties, ar Uncertainty in the Things them- 


ſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Fords. It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful 
and uncertain 5 Mathematicians, abſtracting their 
T hoyghts from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to et — 

x ; or 
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fore their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great 


part of that Perplexity, Puddering and Confuſion, which has fo 
much hindered Men's Progreſs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 


whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined and uncertain Sig- 
nification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Cer- 
_ tain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in their own 


Opinions. This having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great 
part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought into the Stock 
of real Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion to the 


Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been filled with; 


whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how far their Diſcoveries were ad- 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 
of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of the materia], 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involved all 
in the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 


Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſputed; nay, Ships built, and 


Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 


Line; and the Antipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when 
it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpo- 


ken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is com- 
monly made of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. 

$. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent 3 
of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral Sorts 2 17 
of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, 3 AB 
in reſpect of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve oy 


to be conſidered ; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows 


the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univer- 
ſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of 
every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, i. e. that ab/tra#? 
Idea, is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, 
will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own /deas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 
(that is, to ab/tra#? Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences; as the Exiſtence 


of os is to be known only from Experience. But having 


more to ſay of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of gene- 
ral and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Uni- 
yerlality of our Knowledge in general. | | 

| y | CHAP. 
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CHARF. ME 
Of the Reality of Human Knowledge, 
Objection, §. 1 Doubt not but my Reader by this time 


Knowledge may be apt to think, that I have been 
placedinIdeas, all this while only building a Caftle in 
may be all bare the Air; and be ready to ſay to me, to what 
Fifion, | Purpoſe all this Stir? Knowledge, ſay you, is 


only the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of our own Ideas but who knows what thoſe Ideas 
may be? Is there any thing fo extravagant, as the Imaginations 
of Men's Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimerg's in 
it ? Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what Difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have 
their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one 


with another. If there be any Difference between them, the 


Advantage will be on the warm-headed Man's fide, as having 
the more Ideas, and the more lively: And fo, by your Rules, he 
will be the more knowing. If it be true that all Knowledge lies 
only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſon- 
ings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how Things are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air will be as ſtrong Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euchd. That an Harpy is 
not a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle, | 
But of what Uſe is allthis fine Knowledge of Men's own Imaginations, 
to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things ? It mat- 
ters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of Things 
that is only to be prized : it is this alone gives a Falue to our 
Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge over 
another's, that it is of Things as they really are, a. not of 
Dreams and Fancies. | 
Anſwer, Not: F. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our Know- 
fe, auhere Ideas ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 


agree with no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- 
Pings. tended, our moſt ſerious Though will be of 
little more Uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy Brain; and the 


Truths built thereon of no more Weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who ſees things 5 * in a Dream, and with great 
hope, before I have done, to 


Aſſurance utters them. But, 
make 


* 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Know- 
jedge of our own Ideas, goes a ittle farther than bare Imagina- 
tion; and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of ge- 
neral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 
= evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately 
but only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, _ fo far as there is a Conformity 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what nal 
be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things 
themſelves? This, tho? it ſeems not to want Difficulty, yet I 
think there be two Sorts of Ideas, that we may be t 
agree with Things. 3 
$. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which | 
fince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no As, First, all 
means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the /mplz Ideas 4o. 
Product of Things operating on the Mind in a | 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by 
the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, that ample Ideas are not Fiftions 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of 
Things without us, really operating upon us; and fo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us ; whereby 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the Sorts of particular Subſtances, 
to diſcern the States they are in, and ſo to take them for our Ne- 
ceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of White- 
neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwering that 
Power which is in any Body te produce it there, has all the 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and the 
Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge, 
S. 5. Secondly, All our complex Ideas, except 8 4 
thoſe of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the Mind's * 1 
own making, not intended to be the Copies except of 8.3. 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of | 
any Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 
any COP neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that which is 
not deſigned to repreſent any Thing but itſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 
true Apprehenſion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. 
Which, as I have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 
Ideas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with- 
a out 
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out conſidering any Connection they have-in Nature. And 


hence it is, that in all theſe Sorts the Ideas themſelves are con- 
ſidered as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded but 


AS they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 


libly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe 
Ideas is real, and reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe in all our 
Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So 
that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 
e H. 6. I doubt not but it will be eaſily grant- 
lity of Mathe- ed, that the Knowledge we have of Mathematical 
Truths, is not only certain but real Knowledge ; 
ledge. and not the bare empty Viſion of vain inſigni- 
. ficant Chimera's of the Brain : and yet, if we 
will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own [deas. 
The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own 
Mind. For it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſting 


mathematically, i. e. preciſely true in his Life. But yet the 


Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 


ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to thoſe Arche- 


types in his Mind. Is it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a 
Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. Whatever other Figure ex- 
iſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Ideas, 
is real Knowledge ; becauſe intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he knows con- 
cerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exi/lence 


in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have 


real Exiſtence in Matter ; his Conſideration being barely of 
thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however 
they exiſt. | 


Aud of Moral. > 7. And hence it follows, that moral Know- 


dee is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathema- 

ticks, For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 

ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no- 

thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 

vention of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral Idas, as well 

as mathematical, being Archetypes themſelves, and ſo 1 1 
| 1 5 8 an 
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and complete Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well 
as in Mathematical Figures 
S. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Cer- Exiftence not 
tainty, it is requiſite that we have determined 7quired to 
Ideas and to make our Knowledge real, it is nabe it real. 
requiſite that the /deas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt of 
thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the 
Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 
quire after Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick 
Sections, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 
Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 
manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts 
from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in 
the World, whereof they treat; nor are Twlly's Offices leſs true, 
| becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea, that Mur- 
der deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other Eſſences, but thoſe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 
§. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral 1 
Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 1 85 
our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, _ 8 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions „a idea 
will there be of Juſtice and Temperance? What are of our on 
Confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every one may making and 
make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Con- naming. 
fuſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor- | 
the Reaſonings about them ; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would bea Diſturbance in the Demonſtration, ora Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 
ther, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, os 
174 
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Trapezium with four right Angles ; that is, in plain Engliſh, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let a 
Man make to himfelf, the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum 
or Trapezinm, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demon- 
trations about that Idea, will be the fame, as if he called it a 
Refangular Triangle. I confeſs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety of Speech, will at firft diſturb him, who knows 
not what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conſequences and Demonftration are plain and clear. Juft 
the ſame is it in moral Knowledge ; let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honeſt 
Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this Zz/tice, if he pleaſe. 
He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: 
But ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take-it ſuch as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you called it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſ- 
courſes, breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo cafily rectified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force, 
For what need of a Sign, when the thing ſignified is preſent 
and in view? But in moral Names, that cannot be fo eaſily 
and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that 
go to the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But 
yet for all this, alin of any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the 
uſual Signification of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, but that we may have certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Difagreements, if we 
will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the fame preciſe 
Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, 
without being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate 
the /dea under Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, 
our Knowledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth 

and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make ufe of. 
© + © S. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice 
 Miſnaming of, That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
22 bs not _ hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 
 Certainlyof17e made the Eſſence of that Species to which that 
O's Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply 
or uſe them otherwiſe; but in other Caſes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 
Country. But yet even this too difturbs not the — 
5 = that 


that Knowledge, which is {till to be had by a due Contempla- 

tion and comparing of thoſe even nick- named Idas. 

$. 11. Thirdy, There is another fort of am- 14... l- 
plex Ideas, which being referred to Archetypes "Bavcts have 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our heir Arehriypes 
Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of qavizbour us, 
being real, Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, _ | 
which conn of a Collection of ſimple Idas, ſuppoſed. 
taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, 
by having more or different Ideas united in them, than are to 
be found united in Things themfelves: From whence it 
comes to paſs, that they may and often do fail of being exaMy 
ole to Things themſelves. | Es 

F. 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- So far as they 
flances, which by being conformable to Things, 4256 with 
may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, %, % far our 
as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have Kuonulzage cus. 
no Inconſiſtence, tho they did never before a tas: 
ſo exift, V. g. The Ideas of Sacrilege or Pr. w. 
jury, &c, were as real and true /dzas before, as after the Exift= 
ence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſlances bein +1 
poſed Copies, and referred to Arehetypes without us, mult ſtill 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exifted ; they muſt 
not eonſiſt of Ideas put together at the pleafure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho" we can 
perceive no Inconfiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon ' 
whereof is, becauſe we not knowing what real Conſtitution it 
is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of 
them that we can be ſure are, or are nat, inconſiſtent in Nature, 
any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 


cerning Sub/ances, that all our con Ideus of them muſt be 
ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch fimple ones, as 
have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Me me, And our Ideas be- 


ing thus true, tho' not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
Subjects of real (as re) 12 Fang ). Knowledge —— 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will nat be found to reach 
very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtilf be real Knowledge. 
Whatever [eas we have, the Agreement we find they have wirn 
others, will ſtill be f. If thoſe Iaeas be abſtract, it 
will be general Knowledge. Butto make it real concerning Sub- 
ſtances, the Ideas mult be taken from the real 3 of 

a 8 : : 85. 
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Things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in 
any Subſtance, theſe we may with Confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may be united again, 
F. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, 


2 our Enquiries about and confine not our Thoughts and ab- 


| Subſtances, wwe muſt con- 


fader Ideas, and not con- : 
. Thoughts 3 5 or could be no other Sorts of Things, 


or Species ſuppoſed ſet out than what known Names had already 
by Names. determined, and as it were ſet out, 


we ſhould think of Things with greater 


Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It would 
poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous 
Falſhood, if I ſhould fay, that ſome Changelings, who have 
lived forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea- 
ſon, are 15 

Judice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppofition, 
that theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin Spe- 
Cies ſo ſet out by real Eſſences, that there can come no other 
Species between them : Whereas, if we will abſtra& from thoſe 
Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eflences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did 
exactly and equally partake ; if we would not fancy that there 
were a certain Number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as 
in Moulds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea 
of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Reaſon, 
is as much a diſtin& Idea, and makes as much a diſtin Sort 
of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of 
an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man 
or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtinct 
from both. | 
5 $. 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, 
Objefion If Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething be- 
againſt a tween Man and Beaſt ; pray what are they? I an- 
Changeling be- ſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to 


ing ſomething 127 55 different from the Signification 


aue Be. of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man 
 anfevered. * and Beaſt are to have Significations different one 
from the other. This, well conſidered, would 
| reſolve this Matter, and ſhew my Meaning 
without any more ado. But I am not ſo unacquainted with 
the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 
ces, and to ſee Religion threatned, whenever any one ventures 
to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to foreſee what 2 
FT 
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ſtract Ideas to Names, as if there were, 


mething between a Man and a Beaſt: Which Pre- 
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ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to be charged with: And with- 
out doubt it will be aſked, If Changelings are ſomething between 
Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the other World? 
To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire, 
To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
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State neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any Jung 
of it or no. They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, an 
a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know ſo little of this preſent World we are in, may, I 
think, content ourſelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States, which Creatures ſhall come into when they 
go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 
to all thoſe who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Rea- 
ſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and receive accord- 
ing to what they have done in this Body. _ | 
F. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The Force of theſe Men's 

Queſtion (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both 
falſe. The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, muft neceſſarily be deſigned to an 
Immortal future Being after this Life, Or, ſecondly, that | 
whatever is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 1 
ginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. | 
I defire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in 
both being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can ima- 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body; 
the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever 
immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 
the groſs ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceſſary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Mat- 

ter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here- . 
after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception and Know- 

ledge, only becauſe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 

had ſuch a particular Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 

nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 

turns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 

whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 

to the Outſide than Inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of 

2 Man more in the external Shape of his Body, than internal 
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Perfections of his Soul; which is but little better than to annex 
the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life 
55 which he has above other material Beings, to an- 
nex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 
Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no more 
carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 


 ſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable Grounds to imagine 


it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It 
will perhaps be ſaid, that no body thinks that the ſhape makes 
any Thing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any ſuch Thing : for barely ſaying it, will not make it 
fo. It would require eme Proofs to perſuade one of it. No 
Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or Action of Life 


than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in 


it, becauſe of its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul ina 
Changeling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, 
when his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in 


the whole Courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in 
many a Beaſt, 


Mexfters. _ muſt therefore be concluded to have a rational Soul, 
I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude, I am ſure 
this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, to de- 
ſtroy il-formed and mif-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe are 
Monſters. Let them be ſo: What will your driveling, unin- 
telligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defe& in the Body 
make a Monſter; a Defect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not? 
Shall the Want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, and 
put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, 


and to take the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outiide. To | 


ſhew that according to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in this 


Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the Figure, and re- 


ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, 


and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace their 


Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a 1 


§. 16. But it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, and ; 


PE. . at, LF 


Soul, though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make 
the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a lit- 
tle latter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make 


the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a 


ſand : Add ſtill more and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then 
preſently it is a eg ne ; and it's Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroyed, Where now 
(1 aſk) ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 

hape, that carries with it a rational Soul ? For fince there 
have been human Fetus's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; 


and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is 


poſſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one 
or the other Shape; and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture 
of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute; I would gladly know 


what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which, according. to this 


Hypotheſis, are; or are not, capable of a rational Soul to be 
joined to them? What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that. 
there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within ? For till thar be 
done, we talk at random of Man and ſhall always, I fear, do 
ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſettled and fixed Species in Nature,. we know 
not what. But after all; I deſire it may be conſidered, that 
thoſe who think they have anſwered the Difficulty, by telling 


us, that a miſ-ſhaped Fetus is a Monſter, run into the ſame 


Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaſt. For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) 
but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat 
of either? And juſt ſo is the Changeling before mentioned. 80 
neceſſary is it to quit the common Notion, of Species and Eſ- 
ſences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them ag 


they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies that have been taken 


up dent ©. „ 

§. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe 
I think we cannot be too cautious that Fords 
and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we 
have been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon 


o 


Words aud 
Species. 


us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle ta 


our clear and diſtint Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to 
Subſtances ; and from thence has aroſe a great part of the Dif- 
Kculties about Truth and Certainty. Woul we aecuſtom 
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ourſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from 
Words, we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconve- 
nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would {till diſturb 
us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Opi- 
nion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but our 


abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed to them, 


to be the ſigns of them. 
$. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
Recapitula- or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is 
tion. certain Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure 
thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality oſ Things, having here given the Marks, 
I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certaini), 
conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to 
me heretofore, one of thoſe Defiderata, which I found great 
want of, | 


| Of Truth m general. 
„ WV muy is Truth, was an Enquiry 


EN many Ages ſince ; and it being 
| that which all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint 
ourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind 
diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. I 


- 


S. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper 


e ee import of the Word, to ſignify * but the 
= of Signs 3 joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things fg 


3. e. Ideas or ified ly them, do agree or diſagree one with another. 
Wards. The joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, 
| is what by another Name we call Propoſition. 


So that Truth propei'y belongs only to Propoſitions ; whereof 


there are two ſorts, viz. Mental and Verbal ; as there are two 
Sorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas and W ords. 
8 §. 3. To form a clear Notion of Tb, it is 
mental or der- Very neceſſary to conſider Truth of Thought, 


Bal Propoſi- and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from ano- 


tions. ther: but yet it is very difficult to treat of them 
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of Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the 
Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become Verbal. For a mental Propoſi- 
tion being an, but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as 
they are in our Minds ftripped of Names, they lofe the Na- 
ture _ purely mental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into 
Words. | i | | 
FS. 4. And that which makes it yet harder Mental pro. 
jo treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions ſepa- oft OT 
rately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Po . wo be 
2 2 ry Hard to 
Thinking and Reaſonings within themſelves, „e of. 
make uſe of Words inſtead of Ideas, at leaſt 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex 
[leas, Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and 
Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentivel 
made uſe of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 
Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and 


takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that, 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, 
about Mpite or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Cir- 
cle, we can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas them- 
ſelves, without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would 
conſider, or make Propoſitions about the more complex Ideas, 
as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name 
for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being 
for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed and undetermined, we 
reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 
certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions, In 
Subſtances, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name ftand for 
the real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Modes, 


tothe making them up. For many of them being compounded, 
the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea itſelf, 
which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 
actly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 
be done by thoſe, who though they have ready in their Memory 
the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 
jet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 

5 O 3 cCionſider 
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| what not. For if we will curioully obſerve the way our Mind 


it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go 
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conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and 
Faith, of Power and Right, of Ob/truttions and Humours, Me 
lancholy and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould defire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and Jay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 
ſelves alſo. | 1 | | ER 
| $. 5. But to return to the Conſiderarion of 


ee Truth, We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two ſorts of 
5 an ee, Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. 
Ideas withous Vit, Mental, wherem the Ideas in our Under. 
Words. ſtandings are without the uſe of Words put vo- 


gether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or 
Judging of their Agreement or Diſagreement. 5 
Secondiy, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Fords, the Signs of 
our Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences, By which way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs 
made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one 
from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, or ſepa- 
rating Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſepa- 
rating thoſe Signs, according as the Things, which they ſtand 

for, agree or diſagree. I | 

; . 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 


When mental that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 
Cr e e MI g or ſuppoſing 
3 the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 
en Ideas, does tacitly within itſelf put them into 
Truth, and | 


a kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, 
| which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which is fo familiar to every Thinking and Reaſoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. 


«vhen verbal. 


When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 


Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, 
into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into 
ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſup- 
poſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his 1 ot 


chimer, 
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that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two Zdeas, viz. 
the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility, 
and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of Divilibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch 
aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When Ideas 

are ſo put together, ar ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the 
Things they ſtand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may call 
it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is ſomething more, and 
that is the affirming or denying of Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ſtand for agree or difagree : And this again is 
twofold ; either purely Verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak 
of, Chap. 8. or Real and inſtructive; which is the Object of 
. that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already. 

\. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the Objeftion a- 
fame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- gainſt verbal , 
Jedge: And it will be objected, that if Truth Truth, that 
be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of thus it may all 
Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand be chimerical. 
for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the Knowledge of Truth. 
is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the 1 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it; fince by his 19 
Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 1 
to the Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd | 1 
Notions many Men's Heads are filled with, and what ſtrange Fi 
Ideas all Men's Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we | | 
know the "Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary * || 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but | \ 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have ; | 
their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of | nl j 
real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about them, 19 | 
And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cen- | 19 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certainty | #11 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Idas Wil 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with. bi 
that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the A- i 11 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and fo theſe | 
two Propoſitions are yy true, equally certain. But of what 
” is all ſuch Truth to us! 8 . 2 | s | 

8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 
going Chants, to diſtinguiſh real from imagi- 3 
nary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from to Things, 
climerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, 
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they depending both. on the ſame Foundation : yet it may not 
be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words ſignify 
nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
will be only Yerbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that 
have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. And 
therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 
the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being only verbal Truth, 


wherein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whe- 
ther our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, or are capable of ha- 
ving an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain rea! 
Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree; and 
when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having an 
Exiſtence in Nature; which in Subſtances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. 
| S. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words 
he raining of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as it 
W, 1th. it is. Falſbocd is the marking down in Words, the 
<viſe than their Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe 
Ideas agree. than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas thus marked 

by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only 
is the Truth Wag The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in 
knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as 


it is marked by thoſe Words, 


S. Io. But becauſe Words are looked on as the 


Kroon - % great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
/ 3 ted of mare that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and 
at large. commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make uſe 


| of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at large 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour 
to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of 
being certain of their real Truth or Falſhood,. LG. 

I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- 


ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
moſt enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, 


ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our View, 
and ſhorten our Way to Knowledge. - 
FG. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict 


Moral and Senſe beforementioned, there are other ſorts of 
pretaphyfical Truth; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeak- 
Trulb. ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of our 


4 own 
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ewn Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 
| Reality of Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing 
but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to 


which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems 


to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered 
a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, where- 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 


before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of 


Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or not being 
much to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 
mentioned them, | obs, 


4 K C. K . & & &. & c... &. & K. x.. K. $444 & 44+ 


HA 
Of Univerſal Propoſetions, their Truth and Certainty. 
1. HOUGH the examining and judg- Treating of 


ing of Ideas by themſelves, their Wordt necef 


Names being quite laid afide, be the beſt and {ary to Knoww- 
ſureſt way to clear and diſtin Knowledge; yet ledge. 6 
thro the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for | 
Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may ob- 
ſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead 
of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon with- 
in their own Breaſts : eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes 
the Conſideration of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of 
the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligibly 
of the one, without explaining the other. 5 | | 

\. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only General Truths 
of particular or general Truths, itis evident, that, hardly to be 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, #7der/food, but 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is 72 verbal Pro- 
moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, 7 Nen. 
and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and 
expreſſed in Mord. It is not therefore out of our way, in the 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. | 

F. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this 2 | 
Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, e 
I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, it is fit 2 7 ee 
to obſerve that Certainty is two-fold : Certaint | 

| g * | : J ledge, 
f Truth, and Certainty of Knowkdge, Certainiy of W 
| | | | 4ruts 
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Truth is, when Words are ſo put er in Propoſitions, 24 
_ to expreſs the Agreement or Difagreement of the Idea: 
they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainiy of Knowledge is to per- 


ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreffed in 


any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being cer- 
tain of the Truth of any Propoſition. | 

§. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the 
No Propefition Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know 
canbeknownto the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the Species its 


be true, wherk Terms land for, it is neceſlary we ſhould know 


tbe Eſence of the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which 


e, conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all fimple 


wt #nown. 


fame; or, which is all one, the Abſtract Idea which the ge- 
neral Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary 
that is or can be ſuppoſed of the Species, there can be no doubt, 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 
ed under each Term; which, it is evident, are all that have an 
exact Conformity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. 


But in Subſtances, wherein a real Eſſence, diſtinct from the 


nominal, is ſuppoſed ty conſtitute, determine, and bound the 
Species, the Extent oi the general Word is very uncertain.: 
becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot know what 
is, Or 1s not of that Species, and conſequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. And thus fpeaking 
of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, 
as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real Eſſence, which Nature 
regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, 
or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed for Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex Idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what, and 
the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are fo un- 


known and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with any Cer- 


tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, as the Boun- 
dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any 
general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 


which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they 


are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each Species, nor can 
be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſitions be true, 
or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions 
in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms ” Ej- 

| | ences 


fdeas and Modes, is not hard to do. For in 
theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the 
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Eures and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Incon- 
venience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of Rea- 
lities, than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſup- 
poſe, that the Species of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of 
them under general Namey, according as they agree to ſeveral 
abſtract Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is ta 
confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propoſitions, that can he made about them. Though therefore 


theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick - 


Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet 
thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species, having got Root in 
moſt People's Minds, who have received any Tincture from 
the Learning which has prevailed in this part of the World, are 
to be diſcovered and removed, to make way for that uſe of 
Words m_ ſhould convey anger gas n 
5. The Names of Subſtances then, when= '&;. | 
4 made to fland 4 Species, which are ſup- phos / 
1 ae 3 ly 
poſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we Loncernt Su- 
know not, are not capable to convey Certainty to ftances. © 
the Underſtanding of the Truth of general Pro- 
poſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot 
be ſure. The Reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
be ſure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not 
what is or is not Gold? Since in this way of Speaking nothing 
is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, which we not know- 
ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, 
that any Parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senſe 
Gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called God; 1. e. that real Eſſence 
of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. This being as impoſ- 
ſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panſy is, or is not to be found, whilſt 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſy at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, 
which we know not, is; v. g. in what Parcels of Matter the 
real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Gold; fince it 
is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceſſary Connection with a real Eflence, of which we 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
may be imagined to conſtitute. CE 
FS. 6. On the other Side, the Names of Sub- The Truth of 
ſtances, when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for Few awnwver- 
the Ideas Men have in their Minds, though they l Propo- 


| Actions con- 
cerning Sub- 
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carry a clear and determinate Signification with 
them, will not yet ſerve us to make many univer- 
Hances, is to ſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. 
be known. Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain 
what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex 
Ideas, they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, 


as carry not with them any diſcoverable Connection or Repug- 


nancy, but with a very few other Ideas. - ; 
. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of 


Becauſe Co- the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are 
exiſtence of Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been ob- 
Ideas in few ſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown Sub/tratum, 
Cafes is tobe which we call Sub/tance ; but what other Quali- 


1 88 ties neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combina- 
tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 
natural Dependance; which, in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qua- 
lities, we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons 
mentioned Chap. 3. F. 11.&c.viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real 
Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality parti- 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only 
for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge; and reach with 
Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance : Becauſe our Un- 
derſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connection between 
any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſoever of any 
of the primary ones, And therefore there are very few general 
Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can 
carry with them undoubted Certainty. | 

F. 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe 
Inſtance in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally 
Gold. ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the 


uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- 


poſes the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by 
Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 


not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and fo can- 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But 


if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be 
the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, 
malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this 


proper uſe of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know ) 


what is, or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with 
Certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Go/d, but what 


hath a diſcoverable Connection or Inconſiſtency with that ig 
| | minaf 
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minal Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for Example, having no neceſſary 
Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, 
or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together: It is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly 
know the Truth of this Propoſition, That al! Gold is fixed. 

$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed- 
nes, and the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that 
nominal Eſſence of Gold; ſo if we make our complex Idea of 

Gold, a Body yellow, 55 ductile, weighty, and fixed, we 
ſhall be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. 
Regia; and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, from 
Conſideration. of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm 
or deny, of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, ductile, fuſible and fixed, that it is ſoluble 
in Ag. Regia; and ſo on of the. reſt of its Qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning an 
Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. It 
will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, Al Gold is malleable? To which I anſwer, 
It is a very certain Propoſition, if alleableneſs be a Part of 
the complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for. But then here is 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound ſtands for an 
Idea in which Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch a ſort of 
Truth and Certainty as this, it is to ſay, a Centaur is four footed. 
But if ele, makes not a Part of the ſpecificx Eſ- 
ſence the Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, all Gold is Hal- 
lable, is not a certain Propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex 
Idea of Gold, be made up of whichſoever of its other Quali- 
ties you pleaſe, Malleableneſt will not appear to depend on 
that complex Idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contained 
in it. The Connection that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) 
with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, which ſince we 
know not, it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connection, 
unleſs we could diſcover that which ties them together. 

$. 10. The more, indeed of theſe co-exiſt- | — 
ing Qualities we unite into one complex Idea, As far as any 


under one Name, the more preciſe and deter- 2 Wah 

minate we make the Signification of that Word: Feb Ty. 
© bl 

but yet never make it thereby more capable of meg fal 


univerſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Quali- Propoſitions 

ties not contained in our complex Idea; ſince ay 2 certain. 

we perceive not their Connection or Depen- But this will 
| dance 
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go but a little dance one on another; being ignorant both of 
way, becauſe, that real Conſtitution in which they are all 
founded; and alſo how they flow from it. For 
the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, 
ae in other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that 
may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary Connection and 
Co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, or 
of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the 
ether end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour con- 
ſifted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to 
be diſſolved in this ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I 
ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive 


wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they 


are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 
as would furniſh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us, to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould car- 
ry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are ſo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfect 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, 
there can be very few general Propoſitions 1 Sub- 
ſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly a 
ſince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Connection and 
neceſſary Co- exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities 
of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whoſe neceſſary C or Repug- 
nance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude one another, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, 
Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Taſte, &c. Our fpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
it. is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make very 
few general Propoſitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet, 
ſo far as any complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains 
in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any 
other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propoſitions may 
with Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one 


diſcover a neceſlary Connection between Malltableneſe, 2 
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the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other Part of the complex 
Idea, fignified by that Name, he might make a certain univer- 
{al Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpect ; and the real 
Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is Malleable, would be 
| as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lined Triangles 
are equal to two right ones. Lt” | | 
FS. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as „ 
to know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe The 2ualities, 
ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and howthoſe which a 
Qualities owed from thence, we could, by the 9#r complex | 
Specific Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own Ideas of 2 5 
Minds, more certainly find out their Properties, be * 
and diſcover what Qualities they had, or had 799,00 
7 , 
not, than we can now by our Senſes: And to ,,, unforatin= 
know the Properties of Gold, it would be no ed Cauſe. © 
more neceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that | 
we ſhould make Experiments upon it, than it is 5 
neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a 
Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in our Minds 
would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are ſo 
far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we 
ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt Entrance towards them, 
For we are wont to conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by itſelf, having all its Qualities in 
itſelf, and independent of other Things: over-looking, for 
the moſt part, the operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are 
encompaſſed with; and upon whoſe Motions and Operations 
depend the greateſt Part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominate them. Put a 
Piece of Gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too: Which, 
for aught I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. 
Vater, in which to us Fluidity is an ettential Quality, left to 
itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe 
ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Yege= 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow= 
ers, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion, And if we look a2 
little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſi- 
derable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on ex- 
pinkcal Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that * 
is Part 
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Part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them: 
ee yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken Notice of, and make no Part of the complex Ideas we 
frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt Part of living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 
Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing 
has forced into our Knowledge. But how many other ex- 
trinſical, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 


obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there 


which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover ? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho“ removed fo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by it, that were this Earth removed but a ſmall Part of that 
Diſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 
the greateſt Part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 


Tiſh; ſince we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an Exceſs or 


Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The 
Qualities obſerved in a Loadſtone muſt needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on ſev« --] Sorts of Animals, by invifible Cauſes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by bare- 
ly paſſing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 


moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the 


Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which 
they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Qualities, by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 


Things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear 


to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which de- 
pend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them, For 
which, perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to 
look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmoſphere, but 
even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet 


diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation of par- 


ticular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly 
beyond our View, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee 
and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 


Things here about us; but whence the Streams come = 


4 
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keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, how 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
fion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo ſay, of this 
ſtupendous Structure of the Univerſe, may, for aught we know, 
have ſuch a Connection and Dependance in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps, Things in 
this our Manſion, would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe 
to be what they are, if ſome one of the Stars or great Bodies 
incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 
as it does. This is certain, Things however abſolute and en- 
tire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken Notice of by 
us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions and Powers, are 
owing to ſomething without them: and there is not ſo com- 
plete and perfect a Part, that we know of Nature, which does 
not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours; and we muſt not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. 3 - 

. 12, If this be ſo, it is not to be wondered, that we have 
very imperfect Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Size, Figure, and 
Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made in 
and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part 
of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone 
is enough to put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
Ideas of their real Eſſences; which, whilſt we want the nomi- 3 
nal Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead .of them, will be able to | 
furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or uni- 
verſa] Propoſitions capable of real Certaznty. | 

§. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if 
Certainty be to be found in very few general TFudgment may 
Propoſitions made concerning Subſtances: Our reach farther, 


Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes but that is not | i 18 
5 ir pe 5 Knowledge, 1 


very ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- 
form us, Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men | 
may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſ- 
covered to them. But this is but gueſſing {till ; it amounts only 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certainiy which is requiſite to 
Knowledge. For all general Knnuledge lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abſtract Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Dif. 


agreement amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge; 


and, by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce general Truths, 
But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their 
ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtinct and de- 
terminate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connection or In- 


conſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of uni- 


verſal Propeſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and icanty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 
and there is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the Idea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 


other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly Co- exiſting or In- 


conſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be found. | 
5 §. 14, Before we can have any tolerable 
: Knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt know 
quifite for our 5 _ 5 
Knowledge of what Changes the primary Dualities of one 
Subſtances. Body do regularly produce in the primary Qua- 
lities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt 
know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
ſations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no leſs than to know 
all the Effects of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt, Which, I think, 


every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, 


without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in 
us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Co- 
Jour ; would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions with 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senſes, that fo we might by thoſe frame 
our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our 
Underſtandings : For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves 
at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts 


alittle nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Opera- 


2 * | tions, 
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tions, and examined how far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, 
with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhall be - 
bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, pur Diſcoveries amount 
to very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. 8 
§. 15. This is evident, the ab/trad complex Ideas 
0 Sublances, for which their general Names V hilſt our 
and, not comprehending their real Conſtitu- Ideas / Sub- 
tions, can afford us but very little univerſal Cer- Hancts contain 
tainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are not made _ their real 
up of that, on which thoſe Qualities we ob- Les 
ſerve in them, and would inform ourſelyes about, . 
do depend, or with which they have any certain „27 ee 
Connection. V. g. Let the Idea to which we Proportions 
give the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, a concerning 
Body of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, volun- them. 
tary Motion and Reaſon joined to it. This being 5 
the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species 
Man, we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions 
concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not know- 
ing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion 
and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame SubjeR, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a 
neceſſary Connection; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
affirm, That all Men flzep by Intervals ; that no Man can be nou- 
riſhed by Mood or Stones : that all Men will be poiſoned by Hemlock : 
Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Idea 
that Name ftands for. We mult in theſe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach but a lit- 
tle Way. We muſt content ourſelves with Probability in the 
reſt; but can have no general Certainty, whilſt our Specifick 
idea of Man contains not that real Conſtitution which is the 
Root wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, and from 
whence they flow. Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, 
is only an imperfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no diſcernible Connection or Repug- 
pance between our Specifick Idea, and the Operation of either 
the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There 
are Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh- 
ed by Wood and Stones: But, as long as we want Ideas of thoſe 
real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we mult not hope 
to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. 
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Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch 
Propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little Moment, 


FL 


that we may juſtly look on our certain general Knowledge of 


Subflances, as almoſt none at all. 


S. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of 


W/E erein lies 


2 1 ; a 
eee tainiy, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for 
Propoſitions, ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, 


as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 
us. And we arathen certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when 


we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, 


according as they are affirmed or denied one of another, 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 
be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere 
in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 


ſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Knowledge. 


which under the Name of Maxims 

and Axioms, have paſſed for Princi- 
ples of Science; and becauſe they are ſelfevident, haye been 
ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs 
or Cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to 
them alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and go- 


CHAP vt 
Of Maxims. 
They are H. I. F- HERE are a fort of Propoſitions, 


ſelf-evident. 


vern our other Knowledge. © 
| §. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in 


. ere the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
„ ment of Ideas: Now, where that . ic or 
Diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 


without the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Knows- | 
ledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, Who 


will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any 
Proof, he aſſents to at firſt Sight; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that Agreement or Dif- 


5 finds 


what kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- 


agreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
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finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in 
the Propoſition. 5 „ 
$. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us 


conſider, whether this Self-evidence be peculiar ws mere 
only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paſs „ e ee 


under the Name of Maxims, and have the „. 
Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, that ſeveral other Truths not allowed to be Axioms, 

artake equally with them in this Se H euidence. This we ſhall 
os if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, which I have above-mentioned, v:z. Identity, 
Relation, Co- exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſco- 
ver to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions which have had 
the Credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even 
almoſt an infinite Number of other Propoſitions are ſuch. 

$..4. For Firſt, The immediate Perception % , 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, e e 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct Ideas, Diverſity all 
this affords us as many /e//-evident Propoſitions, _ Propoſitions 
as WE have diſtinct Ideas. Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of /{fevidents 
it, various and diſtinct [dzas: And it is the firſt 4 
Act of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and 
diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is 
in his Underſtanding, and what it is ; and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one 
from another. Which always being fo, (it being impoſſible but 
that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be ini 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is; and that twodiſtinct Ideas, when they are in his Mind, 
are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Affirmations and Negations, are made, without any Poſſibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 
aſſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds, determined Ideas, which the Terms in the 
Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the 
two [deas, ſignificd by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the-other, to be the ſame or different, it is preſently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Prepoſition, and 
this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding 
for more general Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 
| F 3 6 the 
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the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Pro- 
poſition, I hatſocver is, is; or a more particular 1dea be af- 
firmed of itſelt, as a Man is Man, or whatſoever is White, is 
I/hite. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 
not Being, which is the only (if I may ſo call it) Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame 
Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Be- 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a 
Horſe ; Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon 
as the Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth of the Propoſi- 
tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eaſi- 
neſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all 
for the fame Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Mind perceives in any 
Teas, that it has the fame Idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and 
two different Ideas to be different, and not the ſame. And this it 
is equally certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs general, 


abſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe 


two general Propoſitions, HY hatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; that this Self- evidence be- 
longs by any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not 
being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified by the 
Terms //batfoever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. 
Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in ſhort, 
but this, that zhe ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are 
Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in theſe 

eneral Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before 
theſe general Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind employed about par- 
ticular Ideas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, 
without the Help of any Proof or Reflection on either of theſe 
general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo cer- 


tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 


the Idea of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the Conſideration of 
theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of 
its Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in 
himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows 
each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, 


and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 


greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 
this. So that in reſpect of Identity, our intuitive Ki 
reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making as 
| | | many 
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many ſelf-evident Propoſitions as we have Names for diſtinct 
Idias. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this 
Propoſition, a Cireli ir a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſi- 
tion, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, I hatſocver is, is: 
And again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a 
Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impolſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and fo of all the like. 
F. 5.  Secoridly, As to Co-exiftence, or ſuch | 
neceſſary Connection between two ldtas, that  , . 
in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Ce 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo; of ,,,z-,, food 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the felf,,jj 
Mind has an immediate Perception, but in very Propoſitions. 

few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 
ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being aunexed'to our Iden of Body, 
I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be 
in the ſame Place. „ 
§. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, | 
Mathematicians have framed many Axioms con- TEN in 
cerning that one Relation of Equality. As other Relations 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will be abe may baue. 
Equals; which with the reſt of that Kind, how- „„ 
ever they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable Truths; yet, I think that any one who 
conſiders them will not find that they have a clearer felf-eyi-. 
dence than theſe, That One and One are equal to Two ; that if you 
take from the ſiue Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers 
of the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. 
heſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aﬀent, 
and carry with them an cabs, if not greater Clearneſs than 
"> wag ore en e . | 
7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that 3 5 x 
has no Connection with any x of our Ideas, 22 ig 1 
but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Being, we Exiſtence, 15 5 
have in that, concerning the real Exiſtence of all Ye none. 
other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, 
much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge, and therefore concerning 
thoſe there are no Maxims, „ 
e Py 1 §. 8. 
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Theſe Axioms §. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what apt 
40 not much in- Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the and 
Auence un. other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules efta- nor 
other Know= pliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex it n 
ledge. præcognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Foun- tera 
dation of all other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe onc 
them to be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two an 
Things: Firſt, That theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are Idea 
firſt known to the Mind. And, ſecondly, that upon them the Stat 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend, FTIR it Cc: 
B 1 S. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths mer 
ere . 93 fir/t known to the Mind, is evident to Experi- incl 
e Ng ence, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. Ma! 
firſt knew. Ch. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain- that 
| ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother : Mir 
that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, earl 
that it is impolſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And d 
how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is it p 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted ims 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe all 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, rea 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: Self 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, we 
being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- ſhou 
ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it finds them Tru 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, to t 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two Whi 
diſtinct Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt ne- kno 
ceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident: Truths muſt be fr hear 
known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are frft in the Mind; and mig 
the Ideas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particu- kno 
lar Things, from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the Underſtanding Ma 
proceeds to ſome few general ones ; which being taken from Equ 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the with 
Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular /deas Proc 
are fit received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got the 4 
about them; and next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, two 
which are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo ob- befo 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- and 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only becauſe ſett] 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made fo: For when we inde 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are all þ 
Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty depen 


with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
| 5 apt 
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apt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains 
and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle, (which is yet 
none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for 
it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all and none of theſe at 
once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 
an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 
Ideas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this imperfect 
State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all the Haſte to them 
it can for the Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſpe& ſuch Ideas are 
Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, 
that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas are not thoſe that the 
Mind is frft and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor ſuch as its 
earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 
$. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid. 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Mar- Becauſe on 
im are not the Principles and Foundations of 7#hem the other 
all our other Knowledge. For if there be a rte rd our 
reat many other Truths, which have as much lj oy do 
dee as they, and a great many that ĩꝓH) Pee. 
we know before them, it is impoſſible they e 
ſhould be the Principles from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and to are equal 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together : Many. a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Pole is equal to all its e or any other 
Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self- evidence; the 
Equality of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him 
without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thoſe 7 — the M hole 
and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, two, and three. And 
indeed, I think, I may aſk theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to 
depend on general, innate,” and ſelf-evident Principles, what 
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Principle is requiſite to prove, that ene and one ate two, that 
2 and two are four, that three times two are , Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 


Knowledge does not depend on certain Precognita, or general 


Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Principles ; 
and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be ſo. To which, if we add all the felf-evident 
Propoſitions which may be made about all our diſtin& Ideas, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives. But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another ; much leſs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral ; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded ; the 
more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſter and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Pro- 
poſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the fame Idea to be 


the ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different [deat 
to be different Ideas. For when a Man has in his Under- 


ſanding the Ideas of one and of two, the Idea of Yellow, and 
the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea 
of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that 
the Idea of Vellow is the Idea of Vellow, and not the Idea of 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, 
which he has diftin& : That would be to have them confuſed 
and diſtin at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction: 
and to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Idea 
ſoever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtinct 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent 
to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it under- 
ftands the Terms, without Heſitation or Need of Proof, or 
regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 


Maxims. | 8 
$. 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 


' What Uſe theſs general Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; 


general Max- though perhaps their Uſe is not that which 


ims have. it is commonly taken to be. But fince doubt- | 


ing in the leaſt of what had been by oo 
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Men aſcribed to theſe Maxime, may be apt to be cried out 
againſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpect to other 
Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. 55 | 
I. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are 
of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propo- 
tions 5 29 e 6 . 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been, the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is I know 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxim on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, M hat is, ix; and It 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And. I would be 
glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected upon theſe, 
or any other general Axioms is to be found ; and ſhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſtem 
of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Adaxims that 
could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Confide- 
ration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general Maxims have 
not the ſame Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological 
Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve 
here too, to ſilence Wranglers; and put an end to Diſpute. But 
| think that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is built upon theſe Max:ms,.or that the Knowledge we 
have of it, is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Revelation 
we have received it, and without Revelation, theſe Maxims had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, 
by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connection of two o- 
thers, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did not 
know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge. But, in neither of theſe do we receive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxims. But in the one the 
Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the other, 
God himſelf affords it oy to us, and we ſee the Truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring V eracity. 1188 | 
3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment of Seiences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr, Newton, in his never enough to be admired * 
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has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new 


Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 


vances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the diſcovery of 
theſe, it was not the general Maxim, What is, is; or the Whale 
is bigger than a Part, or the like, that helped him, "Theſe were 
not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery of the Truth 
and Certainty of thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by find- 
ing out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he de- 
monſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improvement of 
Human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like 
magnified Maxims. Would thoſe who have this traditional 
Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no Step can be 
made in Knowledge without the Support of an Axiom, no Stone 
laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, 
but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating ; between the Method of raiſing any 
Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it 1s adyanc- 
ed; they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admir- 
able Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe 
Secrets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools 
were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid 
down certain Propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be 
received for true, which being ſettled in the Minds of their 
Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made 

uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances, that 


were not ſo familiar to their Minds as thoſe general Ariomm 


which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled 
in their Minds. Tho? theſe particular Inſtances, when well 


reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to the Underſtanding, than 


the general Marxims brought to confirm them: And it was in 
thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the 


Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And ſo may 


any one elſe do, who with Attention conſiders them. 
To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 


1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 


Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced: but 
of little or none in advancing them farther. | 
I 2. They 
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2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the filencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 


cluſion. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 


in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 


Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Men's Abi+ 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory to him 
that kept the Field, and he that had the laſt Word, was con- 


tween ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 
ſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Mi 


Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 


theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined, But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. | | NE ER, 
This Method of the Schools, which. have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as J ſuppoſe, the like 


ite Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connection may 
be ſeen without the help of thoſe Maxims, and ſo the Truth 
known befare the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 


zument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
pled to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and 
not a Conteſt for Victory. And thus Maxims have their Ufe to 


pul 


cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe. 
But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no Deciſion be- 


terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other could as con- 
mr. To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 


Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced. 
into the Schools; which being ſuch. as all Men allowed and - 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and 
ſerved inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had not laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which muſt not be receded from by either Side. And 
thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 
which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by Miftake - 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built ; becauſe -when in their Diſputes they came to any of 


Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe» | 
general ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
who have once thought of them; but yet their Uſe herein is 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
ſuch Caſes, teach nothing: that is already done by the interme- 


ought to a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
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to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whe- 


- enquire. This I think, that bating thoſe Places which brought 
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put a Stop to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould haye 
yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 
and encouraged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till 
they are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict them- 
ſclves, or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that they 
ſhould not, in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obſtinately 


ther true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Conviction, 
A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge ; and that which 
I think the rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Edu- 
cation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted among | 
the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe wha are to propagate 
the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and 
Unconvinced. How much ſuch a Way of Learning is likely tq 
turn young Men's Minds from the ſincere Search and Love of 
Truth ; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any 
ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now 


the Peripatetick Philoſophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the 
great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. | 

As to theſe general Maxims therefore, they are, 


_ wy 47 as J have ſaid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, 10 2 
5 the Mouths of Wranglers; but not of much 
have. Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to 


| help the Mind forwards in its Search after Know- 
ledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this ge- 
neral Propoſition, I hat is, is; or it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
to be, and not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a Principle 
of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge, wrong Opi- 
nions often involving Contradiliicins, one of theſe Maxims, 26 
a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. Bu: 
et, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of ai 

| Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little U/e for en- 
lightning the Underſtanding ; and it will not be found, thi 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its Progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain 
were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. It is true 
as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop 1 
8 Wrangler! 


Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, 

and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the 

World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But 

it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error, and anos 
ther to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 
what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reafon from them, as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Influence ; if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propo- 
ſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, is as clearlyand certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones; 
only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore 
more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Max- 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 
and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Parts: What 
real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totum, or the Hole, does of itſelf import? And he 
that knows that the Word J/hzle ſtands for what is made 
up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the 
IVhle is equal to all its Parts, And upon the ſame Ground, 
[ think that this Propoſition, 4 Hill is higher than a Valley, 
and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 
Maſters of Iathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reaſon place this, and ſome. other ſuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Sy/tems, that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 
make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more general Pro- 
poſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes, Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 


Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom 
or uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the yi 
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the Mind, the very naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
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when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The 
Ihole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of theſe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 


more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the h 
particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- te 
ledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees, to Generals; h 
though afterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, hi 
and having drawn its Knowledge into as general Propoſitions T 
as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac- ea 
cuſtoms itſelf to have Recourſe to them, as to the Standards wi 


of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar Uſe of them, as 
Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions 
have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
theſe more general ones, which, in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 
tation, are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And 
this I think to be the Reaſon why, among ſo many ſelf- 
evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had the Title 
of Maxims. | 4 | = | 
3 FS. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
. e to obſerve concerning theſe 4 nt 
a bo ibs Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving 
Uſe of Words, or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, 
may prove that if our Notiens be wrong, looſe, or un- 
Contradic- ſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts to 
tions. the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 
| on ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I fay: 
theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes; 
and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words which is moft common, 
will /erve to prove Contradictions; v. g. He that with De: 
Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Boch, 
to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, that 
there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by ths | 
Maxim, J/hat is, is: For the Idea to which he annexes the 
Name Bady, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body, is certain: For he knows bis 
own Jaca of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that 
it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called 
by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which three 
Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may, no doubt, 
with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itſelf : And it is as certain, that hilft 


I uſe them all co ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre- 
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dication is as true and identical in its Sgnification, That Space 
is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, that Body is 
Boch, both in Signification and Sound. 1 
13. But if another ſhall come and make to 
himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- Inſlance in 
ts of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes Vacuum. 
he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make | 
his Idea which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of 4 
Thing that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together, he will as 
eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a ee or Space 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contraty. Be- 
cauſe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being barely 
the ſimple one of Exienſion; and the Idea, to which he gives 
the Name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſion and Re- 
{flibility, or Solidity, together in the ſame Subject, theſe two 
deas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Underſtand- 
ing as diſtin& as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, 
or as of Corporiety and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
Terms: And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, 
or in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Ne- 
cation of them one of another ; v:z. this Propoſition, Exten- 
tion, or Space, is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as 
this Maxim, Ii is impoſſible for the fame Thing to be, and not to be, 
can make any i amen We a | N 
\. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- 5 
. (as you er) may by equally demonſtrated, 2 
viz. that there may be a Vacuum, and that Thingh avid. 
there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain yy; 2. ny 
Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the ſame _ _ A: 
Thing cannot be, and not be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 
ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For 
that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they 
can, Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only 
our conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
paſſes without the Mind, their Corning is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itſelf, and 
of its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 
miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
Ideas, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
times for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 


Axioms,. reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
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tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi. 
ſtake, and Error. It is to thew Men, that theſe Maxims, 


however cried up for the great Guards to Truth, will not fe- 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 


that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 


or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, J have been 
enough from ſaying or intending they fhould be- hid afide, as 
ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
Truths, ſelf-evident Truths; and fo cannot be laid afide. As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeayour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it. But = without any Injury to 
Truth or Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think their Ut: 
is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on 
them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill Ufe of them for 
the confirming themſelves in Errors. | 


. I5. But let them be of what ie they | 


Their Applica- will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- 
tion dangerous ver or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the 
about complex Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 
Ideas. exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on 

Experience. And though the Conſequence of 


theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 


their L/ not dangerous or burtful, in the Probation of ſuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
fuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where 
our Ideas are determined, and known. by the Names that 


ſtand for them: Yet when theſe Principles, viz. I bat is, i; 


and, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 10 be, 
are made uſe of in the Probation of' Propoſitions, wherein are 
Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gola, 
Firtue ; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt com- 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration : upon which fol- 
tows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions 


made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 


Propoſitions are about ſimple Ideas; but becauſe Men mi- 
ſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are 
preſerved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, though 
the Ideas they ſtand for, are in Truth different. "Fherefore 
theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in 


Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propofitions; 28 is 


Sg clear 
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clear in the Demonſtrations above-mentioned about a Va- 
cuum. So that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually 
they do, theſe Maxims may, and do commonly, ſerve to prove 
contradiftory Propoſitions : 
nifeſt. 3 | 
$. 16. For Inftance : Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- Juſtance in 
ples demonſtrate any Thing, and we fhall fee Man. 
that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princi?᷑-. 
ciples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Propofition of Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſti, a Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 
makes of the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch 


a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 


White or Fleſh-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a' Negro is not a Man, becauſe White 


Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex 
Idea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonſtrate by the 


Principle, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 


that a Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of his Certainty 


being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& Perception 
he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of Black and White, which 


he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one for 
another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to this 


Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea which he calls Man 
can you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, becauſe 
his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
therefore to him, the Principle of hat is, is, proves not 
this Matter; but it depends upon Collection and Obſerva- 
3 by which he is to make his complex Idea called 

J 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 
and collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational Dus may demonſtrate, that 
Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, Ie is 


impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be: And I have 


diſcourſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied 
that they are Men. | | | ER 55 
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As ſhall yet be farther made ma- 
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$. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in ge- 
neral, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly: This Man is able to demonſtrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe 
being included in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man : Be- 
cauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex 1dea, it is 
certain that Hat is, is. 1 

a of of F. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 


we may ſay, that where our Ideas are deter- 


theje Maxims : : 
ee, mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
nobere wwe them by us known and ſteady Names under 


La ve clear thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is little Need, 
and diſtinct or 10 Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove the 


1 Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. He 


that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch 
Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like Maxims, 
will not be helped by theſe Maxims to do it: Since he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Maxims them- 
ſelves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of it more than another. 
He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to 
make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, 
that Two are equal to Two, will alſo have Need of a Proof to 
make him admit, that J/hat is, is, He that needs a Proba- 
tion to convince him, that Two are not Three, that Mpite is not 
Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any other two deter- 
mined diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame, will need alſo 
a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the 
ſame Thing to be, and not to be. 3 
§. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of /ittle Uſe 


* Their uſe where we have determined Ideas, ſo they are, 
dangerous as I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 
where our Ideas are not determined; and where we uſe 


Ideas are con- Words that are not annexed to determined 


| Sf 5  J1qdeas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and ee 


Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, an 
ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and 


Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to _ 
. | „„ ro 
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Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined Ideas) 
do by their Authority confirm and rivet. | 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


F. 1. 7 Hether the Maxims treated of in the 
W foregoing Chapter, be of that Uſe Some Propofi- 
to real Knowledge as is generally n bring n 
fuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. This, 1 Increaſe to aun 
think, may confidently be affirmed, that there Knowledges 
are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho* they bee 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, | 
S. 2. Firfl, All purely identical Propoſitions. As firſt, Iden- 

Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, appear to ?ical Propoſe 
contain no Inſtruction in them: For when we eus. 
afirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be X 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real Idea, 
it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propoſed to 
us. Indeed, that moſt general one, hat is, is; may ſerve 
ſometimes to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lar Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of itſelf; becauſe no Body 
will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm 
viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: Or if he 
does, a Man is. excuſed if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us, 
any thing: And tho” in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 
and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of De- 
monſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to confirm. 
them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, That 
the ſame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of itſelf, 
without any doubt of the Truth of any fach Propoſition : and 
let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 

F. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
but make a Propofition, and knows what he means when he 
ſays, fy, or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, _ | 

ru 
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Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 


Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or a Soul is a Soul, a Spirit is a Spirit; à Fetchie is a Fetchie, 
c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What 
16, ts, i. e. what hath E:i/tence, hath Exiſtence ;- or, Who. hath a 
Soul, hath a Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left 


Hand is Predzicate: and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident 


Propoſition of Oyſter, i. . Oſter is Oyfter ; and yet with all 
this, not have been one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing: 
And that Way of handling the Matter, would much at one 


have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtand- 


ing; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and 
Bulk together. | 


I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical Propoſitions are 


ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them 45, I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of 
diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 


the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 


ule of identical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any 
one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Will, or 
lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit ; of what Uſe is this, and an 
infinite the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge?! 
Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which he 
has will permit him in ſuch Propaſitions as theſe; A Law 15 4 
Law, and Obligation is Obligation ; Right is Right, and Wrong it 
Frong ; will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaint- 
ance with Ethics? Or inſtruct him or others, in the Know- 
ledge of Morality? Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever 
will know, what is R:g/t, and what is //rong, nor the Meaſures 
of them, can with as much Aſſurance make and infallibly 
know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that 
is beſt inſtructed in 4Zrality can do. But what Advance do 
ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any Thing neceſ- 
ſary or uſeful for their Conduct? I, H 

c 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for 
the enlightning the Underftanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
Maxims as theſe ; Swlfance. is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a 
Vacuum is a Vatuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a 
Centaur, and a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all 
ſuch, are equally true, equally. certain, and equally ſelf-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on 
them, as Helps to Knowledge; fince they teach nothing but 
what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without 
being told, vix. That the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and 
the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this Account it was 
that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and in- 
culcating ſuch Propoſitions, in order to give the Underſtanding 
any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no bet- 
ter than trifling. 5 TH VVT 

Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive: But they are far 
from ſuch as affirm the fame Term of itſelf; which is no way 
to advance ones ſelf or others in any fort of Knowledge. It no 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
an A is an A, and 4 B is a B; which a Man may know as 
well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 
Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
Propoſitions, help him one jot forward in the Skill of Read- 
ing, let him make what uſe of them he can, 

If thaſe who blame my calling them trifling Propo/itions, 
had but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had 
above writ in very plain Engliſb, they could not but have ſeen 
that by identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein the 
fame Tron, importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of itſelf; 
Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Prapo- 
fitions ; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely 
to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 
tiling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt 
of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 
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But if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the ſame 
Term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than I, others muſt judge: This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propoſitions, That are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what I have ſaid; all that I have ſaid relating to theſe 
Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itſelf. And 


I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- 


ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 

24ly, When a 8. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of Trifling Propo- 
fart of anycom- ſitions is, when a Part of the complex Idea is predi- 
plex Idea is cated of the Name of the Whole; a Part of the 


_ predicated of Definition of the Word defined. Such are all 


zhe whole. Propoſitions wherein the Genus is predicated of 
the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive 
Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows the 
complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for? All the ſimple [das 


that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term Metal, being 


nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignified by 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa- 
tion of the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, it is 2 
ſhorter way to explain the vignification of the Word Lead, by 
ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſim- 


ple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 
3s a Bcdy very heavy, fuſible, and malleable. 


§. 5. A like trifling it is, 7 predicate any other 

e Part of the Definition of 45 Term defined, or 
<a feed. to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a 
complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 


plex Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſibility being one of 


the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making” up the complex one 
the Sound Geld ſtands for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received Signification ; it would be thought lit- 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, that Gold is yellow; and I ſee not how it is any jot 
more material to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality be 


left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry 


with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
he is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed to know 


the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elſe he is 
| Ee: . to 
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fo tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not 
much inftru& me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Propoſi- 


tion, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſible. Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who will go from 


the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him ſome- 


times of it ; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the 
Signification of Words, however certain they be. 

F. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, 7 5 8 
js as certain a Propoſition as can be; but no 2 ny 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 70. 
than to ſay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling 
Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, 
and make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 
Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe Ideas that 


I always comprehend and fignify by the Word Man; and 


where they are not to be found together, the Name Man be- 
longs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, Senſe, 


and a certain way of going, with à certain kind of Voice, are ſome 


of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify. by the 
Word Palfry ; and when they are not to be found together, 
the Name Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the 
ſame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term n 
for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that all together 
make up that complex Idea which is called a Man, is af- 
firmed of the Term Man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman fignified 
by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtinct Ideas united in one 
dubject, Corporietas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Ratio- 
nalitas, Niſibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Certainty, 
univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of 
the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, that the Word 
Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all 
theſe Ideas. Much like a Romance-K night, who by the Word 
Palfry ſignified theſe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Four= 
legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed 
t) have a Woman on his Back, might with the ſame Certainty 


_ univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the Word Palfry - 


Put did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Palfry 
in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 
not to be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was want- 
ing. But he that ſhall tel] me, that in whatever Thing Senſe, 
Alotion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that Thing 
had actually a Notion of God, or would be caft into a 
dicep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition ; 4 

e cauſe 


c Knowledge. - 


triſting. Propoſitions concerning them, any farther 
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cauſe neither having the Notion of God, nor being aff inte 
Sleeß by Opium, being contained in the Idea ſigniſied by the 
Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions taught ſomething 
more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: And 
therefore the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 


verbal. | 
§. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this be is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he 
zeaches but the uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
Signification of making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
Words, certain Sounds which he has learnt of others; 
but not,' as a rational Creature, uſing them for 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind, The Hearer al- 


ſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 


them, or elſe he talks 2 ICORs and makes an unintelligible 
Noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes 
ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was 


ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. @ Triangle hath three Sides, 


or Saffron is yellow, And this is no farther tolerable, thag 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſup- 
poſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: And then 
et teaches only the Signification of that Word, and the Uſe of that 


Sign. | | 
| $. 8. We can know then the Truth of twe 
But no real Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty ; 


' Knowledge. the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 


have a Certainty in them, but it is only a 
verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we can 
know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which 
affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of its preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. 
As that the external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either 
of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward 
Angle, to either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no 
part of the complex Idea ſignified by the 3 Triangle; 
This is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive real 

2 . 9. We having little or no Knowledge of 
olga „ there be of ſimple Ideas 
ing Subſtances, Exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
are often Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 


than 


Le T0 
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than our nominal Efſences lead us; which being to a very 

few and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which de- 

pend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſſtions that 
are made about - Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the mt 
part but trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, 
and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, 
how much ſoever conſtant Obſeryation and Analogy may 
afiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſ- 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may with great 


Truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 


as their relative Definitions make them fit to be fo joined ; 
and Propoſitions, conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
{ame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
conyey the moſt real Truths; and all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations .and un- 
doubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one Jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he 
that having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Sub- 
ſlance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetatrue, Senſitive, Edlen, 
may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of this 
Sort, a Man may find an infinite Number of Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, 
School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of natural Philoſophy ; and 
after all, know as little of God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he ſet out. 5 24 | 
$. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, 1. e. | 

determine the Signification of his Names of Aud why. 
Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 8 
fect, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes 
their Significations at a Venture, taking them from his own 
or other Men's Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
Trouble demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſcveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 
tions, with, the Names he hath beſtowed upon them : But 


thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he * 
15 | his 
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his Riches, who, taking a Ba of Counters, calls one in a cer- 
tain Place, a Pound; another in another Place, a Shilling; and 
a third in a third Place, a Penny; and fo proceeding, may 
ena en reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, accord- 


ing to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as 
he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 


knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 


tains the other Twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Sig- 
nification of Words, by making them, in reſpect of one ano- 
ther, more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. | | 
F. 11, Though yet concerning moſt Words 


Ur . 45 uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative 
eee „ and controverſial, there is this more to be com- 
rrifling with plained of, which is the worſt ſort of Trifling, 


them. and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 
ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 


or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtruc- 


ting us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
ſe their Words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conſtantly and ſteadily in the fame Significations, make 
plain and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 
make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they 
not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance, or Obſtinacy, 
under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To 
which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many Men 
much contribute. | | 
Marks of wer- §. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions 
bal Propoſitions, may be known by theſe following arts : 
Fir/?, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
Firſt, Predi- Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
cation in ab- 
firact. abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 
itſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirmed of 
any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay, that Parſi- 
mony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Fuſttce ; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and the 
like Propoſitions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to 
preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſha 
find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of 
thoſe Terms, | 
§. 13 


about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no 
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F. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a Part 


ef the complex 7 3 any Lear foods 

or, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal; 

9. 4. _ ay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And / us 

thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehen- Ferm. 

five Words, called Genera, are affirmed of ſubor- 

dinate or leſs comprehenſive, called Species or Indi 

barely verbal. 5 | 
When by theſe two Rules we have examined the Propoſi- 


Secondly, 4 
part of the De- 


— 


tions that make up the Diſcourſes we 5 meet with, 


both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great- 
er Part of them than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 


This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 


wherever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 


This, perhaps, if well heed d, might fave us a great deal of 


uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute; and very much ſhorten our 
Trouble and Wandering in the Search of real and true Know- 
ledge, | | 


eee 
CH AE. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


\. 1, Itherto we have only conſidered the General cer- 
| Eſſences of Things, which being ain Propofi- 

only abſtract Ideas, and thereby removed in ions concern 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that *! Exiflences 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in | 
Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Know- 
ledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the Way, we 
may take Notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 
or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not 
Exiſtence; and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Ne- 
zations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
al, are only concerning Exiſenes; they declaring only the 
"ACCi- 
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aceidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 
which in their abſtract Natures have no known neceſfary 
Union or Repugnancy.. 

| . 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 


A three-fold and different IN of Predication, to be con- 


Knowledge of fidered more at large in another Place, let us 
Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 
ledge of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
ton Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Cn of GOD by De. 
monſtration; and of other Things by Senfation. | 
$. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 
Our Know- it fo plainly and fo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of ur needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
#s ture. Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and 
: Pain Can any of theſe be more evident to me, 
than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other "Things, that 
very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exi/tence, and will not 
ſufter me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel Pain, it 
is evident I have as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, 
as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if I know I doubt, 
J have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing 
doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience 


then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 


own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Perception that we are. 
In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning, or Thinking, we are 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being ; and, in this Matter, 
come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty. 
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CHAF-X 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


F. 1. FF YHough G OD has given us no in- 

I nate /zens of himſelf; though he MW: ars capa» 
has ſtamped no original Characters on our G#le of knowing 
Minds, wherein we may read his: Being; yet certainly that 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our ther #1748 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- GOD. 

ſelf without Witneſs ; fince we have Senſe, Per- 


ception, and. Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 


as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he has ſo plen- 
tifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know him, 
ſo far as is neeeſſary to the End of our Being, and the great con- 
eernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be 
{if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty, yet it re- 
quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind mutt apply itſelf 
to a regular Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of 
this, as of other Propoſztrons, which are in themſelves capable 
of clear Demonſtration, To fhew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable of knowing, i. e. being certain-that' there is a GOD, and 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiſtence. | 
\. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 


has a clear Perception of his own Being; he Max knows 


knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is bar he himſelf 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be . 

any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than «4 

I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
Oo _ that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 
fo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 


of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or fome 
other Pain, convince him of the contrary. This then, I _— | 

| | — 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he is 


ſomething that actually exiſts. | 
$. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 
He knows al- intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 
fo that nothing mare produce any real pang, than it can be equal 
to two right Angles, If a 


t prod | 5 
e Non- entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- 
fore ſomething not be equal to two right Angles, it is impoſ- 


eternal. ſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eu- 
clid. If therefore we know there is ſome real 

| Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any 

real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
there has been ſomething ; ſince what was not from Eternity, 


had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, muſt be pro- 


duced by ſomething elſe. 
§. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 


Ton 2 Being and Beginning from another, muſt alſo 
cing muſt , bave all that which is in, and belongs to, its B 

moft powerful, have all that which is in, an gs to, its Be- 

ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 

| muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame 

Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be 

the Source and Original of all Power: and ſo this eternal Being 


muſt alſo be moſt powerful. 


§. 5. Again, A Man finds in himſelf Per- 


And moſt ception and Knowledge. We have then got one 
ANOWINg Step farther; and we are certain now, that 
| there is not only ſome Being, but ſome know- 

ing intelligent Being in the World, 5 
There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 


ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has 
been alſo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 


was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding: I reply, that 
then ir was impoſſible there ſhould ever have heen any Know- 
ledge. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible 
that a Triangle ſhould make itſelf Three Angles bigger than 
Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of ſenſe- 
leſs Matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as it' is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, 
that it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles than two right ones. 
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S. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our-- , _ 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own And therefore 
Conſtitutions, - gur Reaſon leads us to the G | 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, ,  __ 
That there is an eternal, maſi powerful, and maſt knowing Being; 
which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. 
The Thing is evident, and from this Idea duly conſidered, 
will eaſily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, which we 


ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one 


ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone, 
knowing and. wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap Hazard: I ſhall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of. Tully, L. 2. de Leg. to be 
conſidered at his Leiſure, + What can be more fillily arrogant 
* and miſbecoming, than for a Man to think that he has a 
Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet in all the Univerſe 
© beſides, there is no ſuch Thing? Or that thoſe Things, 
which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon, he can ſcarce 
© comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without any 
* Reaſon at all !* Quid eff enim verius, quam neminem eſſe opportere 
tam ftulte arrogantem, ut 1 of mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in 
clo mundoque non putet? Aut ea quæ vis ſumma ingenii ratione 
comprehendat,. nulla ratione moveri putet ? | 


4% 2 - « 4 » 


From what has been ſaid, it 1s pl: in to me, we have a.more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any | 
thing nr Rave not HE I4 Aran to us. Nay, 

I preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
15 a God than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
I ſay we Fnow, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries, RE | 

F. 7. How far the Idea of a maſt perfect Be-. 
ing, which a Man may frame in his Mind, Our Idea of 
does, or does not, prove. the Exiftence of a 4 moſt perfect 
Cod, I will not here examine. For in the dif- Being, not the 
ferent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application ſale o T7974 
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to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are per 
Terms, than material and immaterial, 55 
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Men's having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi- 
dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and 
out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak of fallacious, 
which our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, 
offer ſo clearly and by $$ to our Thoughts, that I deem 
it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them: For 1 
judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where be de- 
Viveted „That the inviſible Things of God are clearly feen from 
the Creation of the World, being underflood by the Things that are 
made, even his eternal Power and God- head. T hough our own Be- 
ing furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and incon- 
witable Proof of a Deity, and I believe no body can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as 
to any other Demonſtration of ſo many Parts; yet this be- 
ing ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Conſequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Merality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome 
iy of this Argument again, and enlarge a little more upon 
em, | | | | 
§. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
From Eternity. yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
could ſuppoſe fo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a 
Time wherein there was perfectly nothing. This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiſtence, _ 55 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next ſec 
what Kind of Thing that muft be. 5 
| © F. 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 
Teavo Sort er, the World, that Man knows or conceives: 
Beings, Cogi- Firſt, Such as are purely material, without 
zativeand In-. Senſe, Perception or Thought, as the Clippings 


vb. of our Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 


2 Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, ſuch as we find ourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, 


we will hereafter call Cogitative and Tncogitative Beings ; which, 
Ne better 


8. 10. 
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Fi. 10. If then there muſt ye ſomething eter= © 


| pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, Cone, 
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Being it muſt be, Incogitative | 
And to that it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 
that it muſt neceſſarily be a cagitative Being. rade 4 egi. 
For it is as impoſſible. to conceive that ever alu. 


bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a EET 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf 
produce Matter. Let us 1 uppoſe. any Parcel of Matter eter- 


11411 


Matter, as is evident, having 
itſelf. B ge 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative Matter a1 2 


tion, whateyer Changes it might produce. of Eigure and Bulk, 
could. never N Thought. 1 * will ſtill be as far be- 
yond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 


% 


ter is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non-entity to produce. 
And I appeal to every one's own. Thoughts, whether he can- 
not as eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a Sort of ſpiritualizing,. or making a thinking 
Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it as much as you 


Priſm, Cylinder, Sc. whaſe (a) 4 Gry is xs of 4 Ling 
Diameters are but 1000000th 4 Eine gy of an Inch, an Inch A, 
Part of a Gry (a), will operate 5 a F pte Foot, 4 Phil 

no otherwiſe upon other Bodies Jophical Foot. 5 of a Pondulun, 
of proportionable Bulk, than wheſt Re in tht. . 
wi % + de of 45 Degrees, are each 
thoſe of an Inch or Foot Dia- Jeng . e of Nen 
meter; and you, may as ratio= % e Md. I have Gk 

nally expect to produce Senſe, ly made uſe of this Meaſure heres 
Thought, and Knowledge, by and the Parts of it, under a duci- 
putting together, in a certain mal Diviſion, with Names to 
Figure and Motion, groſs Par- 
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ticles of Matter, as by thoſe 


them ; becauſe I think it would be that are the very minuteſt, 


of general Convenience, that this that do any where exiſt. They 
Should be the common Meaſure in knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
the Commonwealth of Letters. another juſt as the greater do, 
15 and that is all they can do, So 

| | that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 

firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: If we ſup- 


| err Matter, without Motion, eternal; Motion can never 


egin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, or 
eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive, that Matter, either with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally in- 


ſeparable from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not to add, 


that though our general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter 


makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not 


one individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting 


as one material Being, or one 2 Body that we know or 
can conceive. And therefore, if 


tter were the eternal firſt 


cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 


tative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 


and diſtinct Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. 
Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cogitative; and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the 
Perfections that can ever after exiſt; nor can it ever give to 
another any perfection that it hath not, either actually in it- 
ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: It neceſſarily follows, that 
the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. ä 


§. 11. F therefore it be evident, that Some- 


Ther ere 5 thing neceſſarily muſt exit from Eternity, it is 
pat rs 7 alſo as evident, that that ſomething muſt ne- 
Moon: + ceſſarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as im- 


Bo poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould: pro- 
.duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of 
all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter. 


1 * 


§. Ts 
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F. 12, Though this Diſcoyery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an: 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the, Knowledge of 


GOD; ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- 


ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on him, and have 
no other Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 
he gives them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alfo 
the leſs excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, 
whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Providence will beeftabliſh 


— 
4 


ed, and all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow: Vet, to 


clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be 


manor TC | OE 

§. 13. Fir, Perhaps it will be ſaid, tate 
though it be as clear as Demonſtration can make I betbher na- 
it, that there' muſt be an eternal Being, and terial or no. 
that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does hk 
not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. Let 
it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: For 
if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is 
certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that Be- 
ing to be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the 
Danger and Deceit of that Suppofition : There being no 
Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material; and then 
letting {lide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe,” the De- 
monſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 
neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny 
a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; whereby they 
are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own Hy- 
potheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat- 
ter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſe- 
parate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceffary Con 
nection of the one with the other, and fo eſtabliſh the Neceſ- 
ſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, ſince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matten may be ſepa- 
rated, the eternal Exiſlence of Matter will not 19555 from the 
fe a cogitative- Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 
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"PIR" $. 14. But now let us ſee how they can fatix 
port uot ence or others, that this eternal * 
every Particle Being is material. & 120 5 
of Matter is Firſt, J would aſk them, whether they ima- 
20t cogitative, gine that all Matter, every Particle of Matter, 
thinks ? This, IL ſuppoſe, they will Icarce ſay, 


ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 


as there are Particles of Matter, and fo an Infinity of Gods, 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as-hard a Taſk to. make out to their own 
Reaſons a cogztative Being out of incogitative Particles, as 
an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if I may fo 


| FS. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, I 
Secondly, Ons next aſk; whether it be only one Atom that does 
Particle alone fo ? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; 
of Matter, can- for then this Atom of Matter muſt be alone 
not be cogita= eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, 
made all the reſt of Matter. And fo we have 


the Creation of Malter by a powerful Thought, which is that 


the Materialiſts ſtick at : For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle think- 
ing Atom to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they can- 
not aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it upon any other Account, 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Difference. But 
allow it to be by ſome other Way, which is above our Con- 
ception, it muſt ſtill be Creation, and theſe Men muſt. give 
up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that all 
the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it 
will be to ſay any thing at Pleaſure, though never fo abſurd: 
For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle 
in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is, with- 
out any of the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, to frame any 
Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable 
od all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and I 
challenge any one, in his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe to 
one above another. | q f 

§. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pecu- 
liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
tative Matter, Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every 
cannot be cogi- Particle of Matter, can be it, it only remains, 
tative, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter _ 

| | pu 


Thirdly, A H- 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being, This is that 
which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt to 


have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as 
moſt readily faggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they 
have of — and other Men, whieh they take to be 
material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 


natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the 


eternal thinking Being to be nothing elie but a Compoſition of 


Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe 


all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that Eternal Being only to 
the Juxta-poſition of Parts; than which nothing can be more 
abſurd, For unthinking Particles of Matter, however put to- 


_ can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 


elation of Poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give Thought 
and Knowledge to them. | | 

$. 17 But farther, this corporeal Sytem ei- -- 
ther has all its Parts at Reſt, or it is a certain Whether in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion, or ar 


ſiſts. If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Ref. 


Lump, and fo can have no Privileges above 
one Atom: | £ | 
If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably-acciden- 
tal and limited, ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and 


fo without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, 


Power, Choice, and all rational and wife Thinking or Act- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a Thinking Be- 
ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 


Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 


blind Matter, is the fame Thing; not to mention the Nat- 
rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts 1 that muſt depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned; ſince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part 
of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 

4 | KS | ticular ; 
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ticular; amt! ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or 


indeed nave any Thoughts reſulting from ſuch Motion 


ite F. 18. Others would have Matter to be 
Matter not co- eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow an 


eternal vith eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, 


an eternal tho' it take not away the Being of a GON, 
Mind. yet ſince it denies one and the Firſt great Piece 

of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us con- 
ſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why? 
Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 
Nothing: Why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You 


will anſwer perhaps, Becauſe about T'wenty or Forty Years 


ſince, you began to be, But if I aſk-you what that Lu is, 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mat- 
ter whereof you are made, began not then to be, for if it 
did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put together 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; but 
yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too :) therefore when 


did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from 


Eternity; the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I 
meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to. be made 
out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) 
why alſo can you not allow. it poſſible for a material Being 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 


you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 


will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſhbly, if we would emancipate ourſelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might 
be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and 


_ Being to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceivable 


Effect of Omnipotent Power. But this being what would 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi- 
loſophy now in the World is built, it would not be pardonable 
to deviate ſo far from them, or to enquire ſo far as f 
EE 4 tic! 
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the Creation of all other, but the C R EAT OR himſelf, 
may, with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoſee . 
$. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of 


the making any Thing out of Nothing, ſince we cannot poſ- 


ſibly conceive it? 1 anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- 


ſonable to 7 tae Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we- 
pre 


cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 
Effects upon this Ground, beeauſe we cannot poſſibly 


conceive the Manner of their ction. We cannot 


conceive: how any thing but Impulſe of> 
Body; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſu 
us deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience we 
have of it in ourſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which 


ꝛre produced in us only by the free Action or Thought 


of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of 
the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, 
in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 


Power or Choice to alter it. For Example: My right Hand 


writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind; my Thought only changing, my right Hand 


reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, 


which cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it intelli- 


gible, and then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation: 


For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of the 
animal Spirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty. one jot; to alter the 


Determination of Motion, being in this Caſe no eaſier nor 


leſs, than to give Motion itſelf; ſince the new Determination 
given. to the Animal Spirits, muſt be either immediately 


by Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way b 


Thought, which was not in their Way before, and ſo m 

owe its Motion to Thought; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, to. reduce all to the 
narrow Meaſure of our Capacities; and to conclude all Fhings 


impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of doing exceeds our 


Com- 
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itſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion oppo= - 
ſes it; eſpecially in this Place, where the received Doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 

ſt Doubt, that the Creation or beginning of any one 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 
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Comprehenſion. This is to make our Comprehenſion. ink. 
nite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing 
within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot compre- 
hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 
and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain. FFF nn | 


Pre 


rr 


g Ha 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


It is whe had F. 1. HE Knowledge of our own Being 
only by Senſa- I we have by Intuition. The Exiſt- 
. ence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known 
to us, as has been ſhewn. e, 

The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we 
can have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Con- 
nection of real Halder, with any Idea a Man bath in his Me- 
mory, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GO , with 


; | the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can 
Ki know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by actual 
= operating upon him, it makes ielefk perceived by him. For 
Bir the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind, no more proves 
13 the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evi- 


dences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream 
make thereby a true Hiſtory. e 5 6 . 
F. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of 
Jnſtance, Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of the 
Whiteneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 
#his Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that time with- 
IE out us, which cauſes that Idea in us, though 
perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Iden, 
we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 
they are produced; v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by 
the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 
which, - whatever Object cauſes, I call White; by 2 
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know that chat Quality or Accident, (i. e. whoſe Appearance 


before my Eyes always rauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and 
hath a Being withdut me. And of this the greateſt Aſſurancę 
[can polfibly have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is 
the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and ſole 
Judges of this TT Whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
on, as fo certain, chat I can no mote doubt, whilſt I write this, 
that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, 
that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move 
my Hand; which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is 


capable of, eoncerfiing the | Exiſtence of any Thing, but a 


Man's ſelf alone, and of GOD. + 

$. 3. The Notice we have by our Senſes, of the Hh 
exiſling of Things withaut us, though it be not This, though 
altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Know- 1 /o certain 
ledge, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, em- 42. Demonftra- 
ployed about the clear abſtract Idas of our own e be 
Minds; yet it is an Aſfurance that deſerves the , , 
Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade ourſelves, „ 5 
that our Faculties act and inform us Right con- ſenccef ibingr 
cerning the Exiftence of thoſe Objects that affect 72,;:hoxe us. 
them, it cannot paſs for an ill- grounded Con- | 
fidence : For I think no body can, in Earneft, e OTE 
be ſo ſceptical, xs to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe 
Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt 
ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will 
_ have any wegen, _ * ſince he can never be 
ure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. As to myſelf, 
I think 8 0 D has x. Ex- 
iſtence of Things without me; fince by their different Ap- 
plication, I can produce in myſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my prefent State. This 


is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein 


deceive us, is the greateſt Aﬀfurance we are capable of, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we cannot act 
any Thing, but by out Faculties; nor talk of Knowledge it- 
ſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledge is. But befides the Af- 
ſurance we have from our ſenſes themſelves, that they do not 
err in the Information they give us of the Exiftence of Things 


without us, when they are affected by them, we are farther 


confirmed in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons. ' © 


F. 4. 


proves the Ex- 


has given me Aſſurance enough of the Ex- 
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Ef Fp. 4. Fit, It is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 
Firſt, berauſe produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting 
aue cannot have our Senſes; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 
them but by the | 2 any Senſe, neuer can have the Ideas be- 
. the nging to that Senſe produced in their Minds. 
. This is too evident to be doubted; and there- 
| fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The Or- 
gans themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter : But we ſee no body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it 
S. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 
2. Becauſe an I cannot avaid the having thoſe Ideas produced 
Idea fromattual in my Mind: For though when my Eyes are 
Senſation, and = ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Pleatate re- 
another from Me- call to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the 
pier e di. Sun, which former Senſations had lodged in 
Ht „ e ͤ my Memory; ſo I can at Pleaſure lay by that 
2 Idea, and take into my View that of the Smell 
of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar, But if I turn 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas 
which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Me- 
mory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 
conſtantly the ſame Power, to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and 
1 cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome Objects without 
me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas 
in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody 
who doth not perceive the Difference in himſelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it in his Memory, 
and actually looking upon it: Of which two, his Perception 
js ſo diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one 
trom another; And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, 
and Fancies only within him; but that actual Seeing hath 2 
Cauſe without. * Eon Er 


$. 6. | 


. 6. Mich, Aal gs this; that mary e „ 


1 


Ideas are” P gutes in "us with Pain, "which 30, Pla- 
afterwards © we. remember without the legſt Of fure or Pain 
| fence. Thus the Pain It 1 or Cold, en = 
the Idea of. it is 1 in our Minds, gives panies actuad 


1 


f Heat or Cold, when which accom- » 
. 1 E 1 33 FR... - Senſation, ac -. 
us no Diſturbance; which, when felt, was n , 
very troubleſome, and is 1 en actually 72 Lance. * 
repeated”; 2 which is occafioned* by the Diſ- bg Ideas 


NL e D Wa Rs # 
order the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, auzthout rhe © 


when applied to it. And we remember the external OGC. 
Pain of Hunger; Thirft,' or the Head-ach, with- Jein. 


out any Pain at all; which would either ne- . 
ver diſturb us, ot elſe conſtantly do it, as often 
as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Ideas 


floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 
cies, without the real "Exiſtence of Cow affecting us from 
Abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying 


ſeveral actual Senſations: And though mathematical Demon- 


tration depends not upon Senſe, yet the e by 
Diagrams gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonſtra- 
tion itſelf. For it would. be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 
gure which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 
ſhould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. n ee en 
\. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes,” © © 
bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- 4b, Our © 
ort, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Sens afift one 
bings without us. He that fees a Fire, may, another 2 TRI 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than 7799 of the Ex 
a bare Fancy, feel it o; and be convinced, . 
by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly TY . 
could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, EL 
by a bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancy too: 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 
Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. : 8 1 


Thus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appear- 


ance of the Paper, and by deſigning the Letters, tell befbre- 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill: 

| os 
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or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor wh A 
thoſe Characters — & ws made *. ee can I — 05 to 
terwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the [de A 
of ſuch Letters as I have made. 'Whence. it is manifeſt, W. 
that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima- at 
i 
Ce 
ma 


gination, when J find that the Characters, that were made at 


the Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them; nor 


yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 

affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the gre 
Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the or 
Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds no 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall: ſtand for, there will e Af 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do really Wl t. 


exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series. of regula; wh 
- Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effect of mer 


my 3 nor could my Memory retain them in that 18 
xder. i 3 ä acru 

1 | FS. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be Idea 
„ ſo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt bis Senſes, and to af. dot! 
This e firm, that all we ſee and here, feel, and taſte, out. 
8 3 think and do, during our whole Being, is but then 
tion needs. the Series and deluding Appearances of a long bye 
| Dream, whereof there is no Reality, and there- whie 
| fore will queſtion: the Exiſtence of all Things, Teſt 

or our Knowledge of any thing; I muſt defire him to laeas 
conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream Wl Seth. 
that he makes the Queſtion; and ſo it is not much Mat- © /- 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anfwer him. But yet, if parti 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, Wil ler. 
That the Certainty of Things exiſting in Rerum Natura, ont 
when we have the Te/limony of our Senſes for it, is not Wil d: 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Cond- crits 
tion needs, For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full tene 
Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive ſand ? 
Knowledge of Things, free fram all Doubt and Scruple, but WW I 5: 
| t0 the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and accom- if de M 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Purpoſe Ml in tl 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thofe ſes, ar 
Fhings, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For Wi ind m 
he that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented tbe ! nere 
Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little Millio 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, Which 1 
does bim Harm, and puts him to great, Pain; e now 


5 


Exiſtence of other Things. 2x5 
Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires greater Certainyy, 


Actions themſelves. | And if our Dreamer pleaſes to 

whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a 
wandering Imagination in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting 
his Hand into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened” into a 
Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomethin 
more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is * 
great as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleafure 
or Pain, i. 8. Happineſs or Miſery ; | which we have 
no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an 


to direct us in the attaining the Good and avoiding the Evil, 
which is cauſed by them, which is the important Concern- 
ment we have of being made acquainted with them. 4 4 
_ 2 In fine then, 8 _ Senſes s 3 
actually convey into our erſtandings 1 
be Idea, 1 eannot but be ſatisfied — e's e b 
doth ſomething at that Time really exiſt with- than aal 
ſte out us, which doth affect our Senfes, and by Ser/ation.' © 
but them give Notice of itſelf ' to our apprehen- © - 
five Faculties, and actually produce that {ea | | 
4 which we then perceive: And we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their 
955 Teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch Collections of ſimple 
** Ideas, as we have obſerved by our Senſes to be united to- 
eam ether, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledge extends 
lat - far as the preſent Te/iimony of our Senſes, employed about 
„ if particular Objects, that do then affect them, and no far- 
yer, er. For if F ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple Idas as is 
ur wont to be called Man, agg together one Minute fince, 
not and am now alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man 
n- its now, ſince there is no neceſſary Connection of his Ex- 
full WY itence a Minute fince, with his Exiſtence now. By a Thou- 
nſtwe and Ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the Feſtimony of 
but my Senſes for his Exiftence. And if I cannot be certain that 
om- be Man I faw laft to-day, is now in Being, I can leis be cer- 
-poſe I in that he is fo, who hath been longer removed from my Sen- 


8 


hoſe i {© and J have not ſeen fince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year; 
For and much lefs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that 

| the never ſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that 
little Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing 


this, I have not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call 
Knowledge; though the great Likelihood of ir puto-wo paſt 
| - | oubt, 


to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his 


Aſſurance of the Exiftence of Things without us, is ſufficient 
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plain and clear Truths, becauſe; they cannot be made out 


the 10th of July, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that 


being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
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Doubt, and; it be reaſonable for me to do ſeyeral Things upon 
the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo, of my Ac- 
quaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: But 
this is but Probability, not Knowledge. oo 
8. 40. Whereby yet we may obſerve how 
Folly to expect fooliſh' and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
Demonfiration. narrow Knowledge, who having. Reaſon given 
n every bim to judge of the different Evidence and 
Thing... Probability of Things,” and to be ſwayed ac- 
2 + ..,cordingly ; how vain, I ſay, it is 10 expet? De- 
monſtration and Certainty in Things not Apes Hit, and refuſe 
Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to oy. 
0 


evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Rea- 
ſon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life would admit of; nothing but direct plain De- 
monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this, World, but of 
periſhing quickly. The Wholeſomenels of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reaſon to venture on it: And I would 
fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as 


are capable of no Doubt, no, Objectiou. 
FS. 11. As when our Senſes, are actually em- 
Paſt Exiftence ployed about any Object, we do know that it 
#5 known by does exiſt; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſur- 
Memory. ae, that heretofore Things that affected our 
Senſes have exiſted. And thus 20 have Know- 


ledge of the paſt Exiflence of. ſeveral Things, whereof our 


Senſes having informed us, our Memories ſtill retain the Ideas: 
and of this we are. paſt. all Doubt, ſo long as we remember | 


well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our 
Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus. ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water doth 
exiſt : And remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will allo 
be always true; and as long as my Mens retains it, al. 
ways an undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt 


2 certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, at 
the ſame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water: But 


Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould] 


exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Ce 
| | ; cas 5 
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jours br Bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday 3 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe Water 
hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiftence; but Bubbles; 
and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. * 
$. 12. What Ideas we favs of Spirits i 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn, The Exifene 
But though we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, / Spirits not + 
and know we have them there, the having the * . 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 5 7 
any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or -that there are any 
finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings; but the eternal 
GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 


| Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are fuch Crea“ 


tures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For 
we can no more know that there are finite Spirits teally 
exiſting by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, 
than by the Tdeas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can 
come to know, that Things, anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really 
exiſt. 3 wh 2 - #8 5 AFL „ C123 - F343 

And therefore concerning the Exiftence'of- finite Spirits, as 
well as ſeveral other Things,” we muſt content ourſelves with 


the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſitions con- 


cerning this Matter are beyond our Reach? For however 
true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD 
erer created. do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make x Part of 
our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear; in this 
State, capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
upon Demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon Search of univerſal 


Certainty in all thoſe Matters, wherein we art not capable of 


any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us in this ot 
that Particular. e eee eee C71 Wane 
F. 13. By which it appears, that there are 


two Sorts of Propofitiens. 1. There is one Sort Partichlas © 


of Propoſitions concerning the Exiftence' of any Presa 


Thing anſwerable to fach an Idea; as having concerning, Cr. 


the Idea of an Elephant, Phonix, Motion, or an 
Angle, in „ Ir the firſt and natural Eu- 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where 


exiſt? And this Knowledge is only of Partieulars. Na Exiſt- 


ence of any Thing without us, but only of GO, can cer- 
tainly be known farther than our Senſes inform us 2. There 
is another Sort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agnee- 

vor. II. > . 9 
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sf Knowledge of the Exiſtence, &c. 


ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their De. 
pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be wniver. 
fal-and certain. 80 having the Ida of G0, and mylel; 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to 
be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be 
certain concerning Man in general, if I have made an abftra& 
Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. But 
yet this Propoſition, how certain foever, That Men ought to 
fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiftence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 
they do exiſt ; Which Certainiy of ſuch general Propoſitions, 
depends on the Agreement or Vl ne nt is to be difcoyercd 
in thoſe abſtract Ideas. 7 Id Es 
$. 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge 
is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 


nas rok Producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes; 
concerning ab. In the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 


Aract Ideas, of the Ideas, (be they what they will) that 
| are in our Minds producing their general cer- 
| tain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are. called 
eterne Veritates, and all of them indeed are ſo ; not from 
being written all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or 
that they were any of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, 
till he having got the abſtract Ideas, joined or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe 
ſuch a Creature as Aan is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and 
thereby furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have, we muſt con- 
clude he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the 
Conſideration of his Ideas, know the Truth of certain Pro- 
poſitions that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement 
which he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propoſitions 
are therefore called eternal Truths, not becauſe they are eternal 
Propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to the Un- 
derſtanding, that at any Time makes them; nor becauſe 
they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are 
any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: 
But becauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be 


nn ee cent e Wes Mc 


true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 0 
again at any Time paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe fr 
Ideas, always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to | fr 
ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas; and the ſame alas ni 
having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another; Pro- PR 
poſitions concerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, fo 


muſt needs be eternal Verities. 


CHAP. 


it ſeemed to have in Mai 
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9.1. IT. having deen the common receive! 
I Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that Knowledge 


is not from vis 


Sciences, was (as I 8.7 the good Succeſs 9 at Opi- 
in Mathematics, wherein Men #0) 

being obferved to attain a great Certainty „ 

minence to be called 


roughly learned, as having, of All others, the greateſt Cer- 


I gueſs) find that the great Advancement and But from the 


\ ertainty of real Knowleage, : which Men ar- comparingclear 


rived" to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to er, 
from any peculiar Advantage they received 
from two, or three general Maxims laid. down in the Begin- 


ſo clear between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 


S 2 Knowledge, 
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Knowledge, and by that a Way to diſcover it in others, and 
this without the Help of thoſe Maxims.”. For I alk, Is it not 
poſſible for a young Lad to know that his whole Body is big- 
ger than his little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, That 
the I pole is bigger than a Part; nor be aſſured of it, until he 
has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Country Wench know, 
that having. received a. Shilling from one that owes her three, 
and a Shilling alſo from another that owes her three, that 
the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are equal! 
Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch the Certainty 
of it from this Maxim, That / you take Equals from Equals, the 
Remainders will be Equal ; a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never 
heard or thought of ? 1 defire any one to, conlider, from what 
has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by 
moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe 
genera) Rules are but the comparing our, more general and 
abſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind, 


2 


is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, 


8 
Fer 


theſe Names, how is he more certain that his. Body -is 2 
hole, and bis little Finger a Part, than he Ws r might 
Se Cert at his Body Was 
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whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt -whether it be 2 
Part, So that the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, 


+} 4 ** N 


can never be made fſe of to prove the little 


* 


inger leſs than” 


e 


che Body, bur when it is uſeleſs, by being brought ehe 


one of a Truth Which he knows: pb For he that does 


not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, 

Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than 

alone, will never be able to know it by the Hel 

relative Terms, J/hole and Part, Gas 

you pleaſe, _ 3 0 
§. 4. But be it in the Mathematichs as it 


$4 


will, whether it, be clearer, that taking an Inch 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that 
if h take Equals from Equals, the Remainder 


* 


will Le Equal : Which, I ſay, of theſe two is t 


wich another 
either of them 
p of theſe two 


of them what Maxim 


D 
Dangerous to 
Build upon pre- 

carioas Prin- 
rifles, © B50 


— 


he clearet and 


firſt known, I leave any one to determine, it not being ma- 
terial to my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here to 
do, is to enquire, whether, if it be the readieſt Way to Know- 
ledge to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, 
it be yet a ſafe Way to take the Principles, which are laid down 
in any other Science, as unqueſtionable Truths ;- and ſo re- 
ceive them without Examination, and adhere to them, with- 
out ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematicians have 


been ſo happy or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-ev 


ident and un- 


deniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may not paſs for 
Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved 


, 


in natural Philoſophy. 


Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is . 


Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be receiv 
and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen 


ed for certain 
by the Wri- 


tings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what 


Conſequences it will lead us into. Th any one, with Po- | 
lemo, take the World; or, with the Stoicks, the ther, or 
the Sun; or, with Anaximenes, the Air to be God; and what 


2 Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt: we 


needs have! 


Nithing can be fo dangerous as Principles thus taken up 1b 


out Dueſtioning or Examination ; eſpecially if they 


be ſuch as 


concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give "© 
Bias to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect an- 
other, Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed Happineſs in 


-. 


bodily Pleaſure ;\ and in 9 who made 


5 


Virtye ſuffi 


client 


4 
7 
S's 


42 
cient to Felicity? And he who with Plato, ſhall place Beati- 
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tude in the Knowledge of God, will have bis Thoughts raiſed 
to other Contemplations than thoſe who looked not beyond this 
Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things which are to be 
had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Prin- 


ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are de. 


fined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Mea- 
ſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for 
granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to all hu- 
man Conſtitutions, REY . 
| 5 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Prin- 

This is no. cer- ciples, are not certain, (which we muſt haye 
tain Way to ſome way to know, that we may be able to 
Truth. diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubtfu]) 
| but are only made fo to us by our blind Aﬀent, 

we are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided 
into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in 
Miſtake and Error. „„ 5 
3 FS. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Cer- 

But to compare tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 
clear compleat Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
Ideas under we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Heady Names. our Ideas, the May to improve our Knowledge, 
. is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an im- 


plicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, - 


think, zo get and fix in aur Minds clear, diſtinft, and compleat 
Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, without any other 
Principles, but barely confidering thoſe Ideas, and by com- 


| paring them one with another, finding their Agreement or 


iſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes, 
we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge by the 


Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Princi- 


ples, and thereby putting our Minds into the Diſpoſal of 
others. 55 


The true Me- 
thod of advan- 


F. 7. Ve muſt therefore, if we will proceed 
as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Methods of En- 
Co Kuo. Jury te the Nature of the Ideas we examine, 
lage, ir by and the Truth we ſearch after. General and 
confidering our certain Truths are only founded in the Habi- 
ab/trat Ideas. tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas, A {a- 

 ___gacjous. and methodical Application of our 
Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, is the oy 
| | | 8 „ Way 
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Way to diſcover all that can be put with Truth and Certainty 
concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By what Steps we 
are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the 
Mathematicians, who from very plain and IT Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and 4 bnd Chain of Reaſonings, pro- 
ceed to the Piſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths that ap- 
pear at firſt Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find- 
ing Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have invented 
for the ſingling out, and laying in Order thoſe intermediate 
Ideas that demonſtratively ſhew the Equality or Inequality of 
unapplicable Quantities, is that which has carried them fo 
far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected Diſco- 
veries : But whether ſomething like this, in reſpe& of other 
Ideas, as well as thoſe” of Magnitude, may not in Time be 
found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may fay, 
that if other Ideas, that are the real, as well as nomin 2 | 
ſences of their Species, were purſued in the Way familiar to 
Mathematicians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and 
with greater Evidence and Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt 
CO ag oy as 
FS. 8. This gave me the Confidence to ad- . 5 
vance that Conjecture which I ſuggett, Chap. 3. By which © 
$.18. viz. That Morality ;s capable of Demonſtration, Morality alfa 
as well as Mathematicks. For the Idas that may be made 
Ethicks are converſant about, being all real Ef- . 
ſences, and ſuch as 1 imagine have a diſcoverabſe 
Connection and Agreement one with another; fo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, fo far we ſhalt be 
poſſeſſed of certain, real, and genera} Fruths; and I doubt 
not, but if a right Method were taken, a great Part of Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, 
to a bone Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, than be 
could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathe- 
maticks, which have been demonſtrated to bim. TY 
J 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of | 
Sub/ances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable BarKnowledpe 
to ſuch a Way of roy obliges us to 7 Bodies is % 
a quite different Method. We advance not 12 
here, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas only oy E- 
are real, as well as nominal Eſſences) by con- Pee. 
templating our Ideas, and confidering their 
Relations and Correſpondencies ; that helps us very little, 
for the Reaſons that in another Place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Subſtances 
a S4 | 15 afford 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the bare 


Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but 'a 


very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 


then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge:in 


ſubſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe; the Want of Ideas of their real Eſences ſends us from 


our own Thoughts, ts the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. 


Experience here muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot: And it is 
by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other 


Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe 'of my complex Idea, v. g. 


whether that yellow, heavy, fufible Body I call Gald, be malle- 
able or no: which Experience (which Way ever it prove in 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that 


it is ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but 
that which I have tried. Becauſe it is r 


Way or the other from my complex Idea; the Neceſſity or 
Inconſiſtence of Malleabilitiy has no viſible Connection with 
the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibiliiy in any 
Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, 


ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate- Colour, 


Meigbt, and Puſubility, will hold true, jf Malleableneſt Fixed- 
neſs, and Solubility in Agua Regia, be added to it. Our 
Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little Way in 
the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes 
of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the 
other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Effence, on which theſe alſo depend, 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt: we can go no farther 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves z and fo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful. Truths. For 
upon Trial, having found that particular Piece, (and all 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever 
tried) Malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a Hart of my 
complex Idea, Part of my nominal Effence of Gold: Where- 
by, though I make my complex Idea to which I affix the 
Name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; yet 
ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bo- 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay, to know, per- 
haps it may to conjecture) the other remaining Properties of 


that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection with 


ſome or all of the fimple Ideas that make up my nominal Eſ- 


ſence. For Example: I cannot be certain, from this complex 


Idea, whether Gold be fixed or no; becauſe, as before, there 
9358 n 3 8 5 ne 4 * # d Fe 7 % * , J w "A 7 > is 
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js no neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtence to be diſcovered 


betwixt a complex Idea of EI Body, yellow, heavy, Fuſable, mal- | 


liable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Hixaducſi; ſo that 1 may cer- 
tainly know, that in whatſoever: Body theſe are found, there 
Fixcaneſs: is ſure to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, I muſt ap- 
ply myſelf to Eaperience; as far as that reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farth er. 

F 8. 10. I deny. not, but a Man accuſtomed i bi, 


LEY 


to rational and regular; Experiments ſhall be This A: Prot | 


able to ſee, farther; into the Nature of Bodies, cure as, Con- 
and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Pro- Venience, not 
perties, than one that is a Stranger to them: en,, 
But yet, as I have- ſaid, this is but Judgment 


and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty, This ay of 


getting and improving our Knowledge in Subſtances only by Expe- 
rience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our N. 
culties in this State of Mediocrity, which we are ind in this 


World, can attain. to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Philoſo- 


phy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, I 
imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeyeral Properties. Experi- 
ments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which 


we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby in- 


creaſe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life; but beyond 
this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I 
gueſs, able to advance. nt ia l 0 


FS. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 


* "8 
* 4 


Dt #- 3% 5 2 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- Ve are tis 


trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences /r moral 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the 2 
Being of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our- 2 im 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Ye. 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern-, ett e 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 


* 
— 
Mo BN. 


thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted ta, 


and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 


us out the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enguiies, and in that ſort of K now- 
ledge which is, moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 


ries: in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our 
eternal Eſtate. Hence 1 think I may conclude, that Moralitiy 


is the proper Science and | Buſineſs of Mantind in general, (who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch; out their Sunmum 
eee eee OH IE HEE Ad we „ Bonum) 
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266 Improvement of our Knowledge. 


Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na. 
ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for 
the common Uſe of human Life, and their own particular 
Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Dif. 
— of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
man Life, the whole great Continent of America is à convin- 
cing Inſtance; whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of 
the greateſt Part of the Conveniencies of Life, in a Coun 

that abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of iin. 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this 
Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie 
with each other; yet, to any one that will ferioufly reflect on 


it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt Doubt, that were the Uſe of 
Tron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 


reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage 
Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſion come no 
Way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite Na- 


tions; ſo that he who firſt made known the Uſe of that one 


contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. PE Pero oder 

§. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muft be- diſeſteem, or diſſuade from the Study of "Nature. 
wvare of Hypo- I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 


zhejes, and gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glotify 
<vrong Princi= their Author: And if rightly directed, may be 
Ples. of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mo- 


numents of exemplary Charity, that have, at 


fo great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders of Hoſpitals and 
Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, diſcovered the 
Uſe of the Compaſs, or made publick the Virtue and right Uſe 
of Kin Kina, did more for the Propagation of Knowledge, for 
the Supplying and Increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and faved 
more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work- 
houſes, and Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould 
not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or ExpeRation 
of Knowledge, where it is not to be had, or by Ways that wil! 
not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for 
compleat Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for fcientifical 
Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments; ſince 
we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Effences, graſp at 


a Time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 


turs 
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{ure and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 


quiry is concerning Co-exiſtence;” or Nepugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſcover, 


there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give 


us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our 
Senſes, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualities 
and Operations on one another: And what we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expect 
only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little ge- 
neral Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at 
Pleaſure, haue promoted true Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements; how 
little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that End has for many Ages 
r Sages: Men's Progreſs towards the Knowledge of 
natural Philoſophy, will think we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, 
who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, and have 
trod out to us, though not an eaſter Way to learned Ignorance, 
yet a ſurer Way to profitable 1 e 
FS. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 
Phenomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true U/e 
bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they of Hypotheſes. 
are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the 5 
Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my 
Meaning is, that we ſhould not tate up any one too haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes 
of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is vety apt to do) 
till we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeve- 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain by 
our Hypotheſis, and fee whether it will agree to them all; whe- 
ther our Principles will carry us quite through, and not be as 
inconſiſtent with one Phænomenon of Nature, as they ſeem to 


accommodate and explain another. And at leaft that we take 
care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor im- 
poſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable - 


Truth, which is really at beſt but a very doubtful Conjecture, 

ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the Hypotheſes in na- 

tural Philoſophy. 41 1 51 4 
F. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be Char and di- 


capable of Certainty or no, the Ways ta enlarge flint Ideas. 


our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem | with fert 
to ma, in ſhort, to be theſe t ooo: - Names, ang. 
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26 8 Improvement of our. Knowledge. 


. Firſt, « ge 2 | is 10 get and ent. in our 
the fading of Mind determined Ideas of thoſe Things, 


the/e which whereof, we have general or, ſpecifick, Names; 
15 W therr At leaſt of ſo many of t | m, 48 We wou d con- 


feu e, ſider and improye our 


N 


„ n ah ae h 
1 be Ways bon about. And if t| d 
— lege os | Subſtances, we ſhould, endeavour alſo to make 


Knowledge. them as compleat as we gan; whereby I. mean 


Knowledge in, i Nea- 
ey be /pecrfick Ideas of 


Tdeas, as, being conſtantly obſerved to ca-exiſt, may perfealy 
determine the Species; and each of thpſe ſimple Ideas, which 


are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be clear and 
diſtinct in our Minds; For it being evident that our Knowledge 
cannot exceed our Ideas, as far as they 1 
confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, per- 
fe, or clear Knowledge. „„ 297 OH Oe TL PAR 
Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate 
Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 
| $. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 


e 
Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
an Inſiance of ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
it. thod of improving our Knowledge in the Ideas 

- of other Modes beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 


Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will cafily in- 


form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 


he deſires to know any thing, is ee ede | 


of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to 
have a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Trapezium, and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath Jed 
the Maſters of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never ſo per- 
fealy, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences; as 
much as he pleaſes, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I. ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come to know, that the Square of the ez 


in à right angled 1 is equal to the Squares of the. 
'nowledge that the hole is equdl 


tos other Sides. The wledge that 7 bole 4 
to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re- 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, = 

| 5 | this 


that we ſhould put together as many ſimple. 


cannot but retain 
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tis” Diibriaition? "Ab a Man may, T think, pore long 

75 5 on thoſe Axioms, Foun eyer ſeeing one jot t 
of Mathematical" Truths. me They have been 08 855 

mike boughts otherwiſe a ed the Mind had other Ob- 


| 14550 1ews- beſdre „ far different from thoſe Maxims, 


ade t fllt got the Kiiowledgs 42 — ſuch Rind” of Truths in 
Mathematicks, which Men Felfen aequaifted with thoſe 
received Axioms, but ignorant Up jeir Method who firſt 
mide theſe Dent6 MH, can never ſuffciently admire.” 
And WHO knows What Methods; to enlarge our Knowledge in 
other Parts of Science; may heteafter be invented, anſwering 
that öf Algebra In Matfematicks, which ſo feadily finds Gut 
Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe Equality t 
Proportion We could otherwile et hp dan ly, of . never 
come to know? | I 2390! 
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- i SUR Knowledge, 125 in Ne Thip! DES, Our . ee bee 1 
0 0 f in this, has a 1955 reat Cb Lage partly nem h 
| 1th our Si gfe at it is gelten _cefary, Ll 
wholly netdfſary, nor wholly d If our K now-. * Voluntary. 
edge were altogether 9 Hh Mens K now⸗ 
ledge Would not only be alike, but every Man would 1005 = 
all that is knowable ; 3 and. if it were wholly voluntary, ſome | 
Ment | ſo little regard or value 1 it, that they would have extreme | 
little,” 6r none at all. Men that! have Senſes, cannot chuſe but 
receive fome Ideas b Penn and if they have Memory,” they 
2 ome of them; and if they have any di- 
linguiſhing F aculty, canner; but 'per ive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of ſome of the one with another; ; as he that 
bas Ol if he will. open them by Day, cannot but ſee 
ſome 85 and erceive : a Ditference i in them. But Rough: 
a Man" Sit "his We open in the Light, cannot but ſee; yet 
there be certain O jects, hich: he may * whether he wilt -A 
turn his Eyes t to; fire may be i in bis reach a Book containing 
P.Aures and Diſcourſes Capable to delight ane inſtruct 0 - 
WIC 
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270 Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge, 


The Abplica- 


which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 
the: Fains to le sto, Y ne rs 
9. 2. There is alſo another Thing in a Man'! 
Power, and that is, though be turns his Eyes 
tion voluntary; ſometimes towards an Gbject, yet de ma 
Gut we know chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
as Things are, vyith an intent Application endeavour to obſerve 


mot as WE | : »: nia #376: $ ; E 
| | accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet, 
. What he does ſee, he cannot ſee Au than 
he does. It depends not on his Will to ſee that 


Black which appears Yellew ; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually ſcalus him, feels cold: The Earth will not appear 


painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 


whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, he can- 
not help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad, 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 
Fuculties from this or that ſort of Objects, and a more or leſs 
accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, our Wil 


| hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way 


or other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as 
far as they are clearly diſcovered, And therefore, as buy as 
Men's Senſes are converſant about external Objects, the Mind 


cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are preſented by them, 


and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without; and fo 


far as Men's Thoughts converſe with their own determined | 


Ideas, they cannot but, in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the Agree- 
ment and Diſagreement that is to be found among ſome of 
them, which is ſo far Knowledge : and if they have Names for 
thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 
be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs 
that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly conyinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man 
ſees, he cannot but ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but 
know that he perceiyes. 1 


$. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 


bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare ans, 
two, and three, to /ix, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal. He that hath got the 


TInflance in 


Numbers. 


Idea of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, 


and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles ale 
equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt. of meh of 


>” 
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of this Ti uth, that it ig impoſſible for the ſame Thing to le, and 


4x. 4 Z » 1 : 
2 T9, U k 


not to be. | | e 
He alſo that hath. the Idia of an intelligent, 
ae frail and N Being, — by and de- In nataral Re- 
pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- ligion. — 

tent, perfectly wil. 11 will as certainly y 

know that Mans to Honour, Fear, and Obey GOD, as 
that the Sun ſhines, when he ſees, it. For if he hath but the 
Ideas of two ſuch. Beings in his Mind, and will turn bis 
Thoughts that Way, and conſider them, he will as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four. and ſeven, x leſs than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 
ſurer in a clear, Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 


75 bis Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet theſe 


Truths being never ſo, certain, never ſo clear, he may be ig- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take 7 
Pains to employ, his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 


about them. 
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9. 1. nk Underftanding Faculties be- 
EN ing given to Man, not barely for Our Raste. 


Fpeculation, but alfo for the Con- Hage being 


duct of his Life, Man would be at a great Herr, ave d 


Loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but what /amething el/e. 

has the Certainty of true Knowledge, For 

that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of 
his Life, perfectly at a ftand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will 
not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he 
goes about will ſucceed, will have little elfe to do, but fie till 


and periſh. - > 
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272 Judgment. f 
. F. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome Things 
What Uje to in broad Day-light, as he has given us ſome 
be made of this certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 
twilight State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taft 
h of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State; 
ſo, in the greateſt Part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo ſay, of Probability, ſuit- 
able, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 
ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to 
check our Over-conftidence and Preſumption, we might, by 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our Short-ſight- 
edneſs, and Liableneſs to Error ; the Senſe whereof might 
be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this 
our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and 
following of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 
greater Perfetion It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, | that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the'Day, when 
their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their La- 


FG. 3. The Faculty which God has given 
Judgment ſup- Man to ſupply the Want of clear and cer- 
plies the Want tain Knowledge, ih Caſes where that cannot 
of Knowledge. be had, is Fudgment : Whereby the Mind 
| takes its /deas to agree or diſagree; or which 
is the ſame, any Propoſition to 'be true or falſe, without 
perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. The 
Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 
not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, : Unſkilful- 
neſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative; and: certain Proots 
are to be had. Men often ftay not warily to examine the 
Agreement or Diſagreement 90 two Ideas, which they are 
defirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of 


ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 


or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly 
paſs by the Proofs ; and ſo without making out the Demon- 
ſtration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at 2 
Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 


. moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- 


aulty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about 


Things 


80 ; 5 ** 'S * « * 
% "wed ned tvs wo a 


* 


Probability. | 27 2 


Things, is called Judgment when about Truths delivered in 
Words, is moſt commonly called Art or Diſſent - which be- 
ing the moſt uſual wa 1 the Mind has occaſion to em- 
3 45 this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of it As 


lea liable in our Language ts Equivoeation. yeh 


4. Thus the Mind has two ee con- 


| verſant about Truth and Falſhood. Fudgment is 


Firſt, Knowltdge," whereby it certainly hens che preſuming 


: ceives, and is undoubtedly fatisfied of the A- Things 20 be Ja, 
greement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. uithout per- 


Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Ius ceiving ite, 


together, or ſeparating them from one another 


in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement/is 
not. perceived, but prefumed to be ſo; which is, as the Mord 
imports, taken to be ſo, before it certainly appears. And if it 


fo unites or ſeparates them, as in "rn Things. ow, hos is 


right Fudgme! 
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80 5 Dedoniltion' is the ſhewin - the Bas BE 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Probability i is 
| Ideas, by the Intervention of one or #he Appearance 
more Proofs, which have a conftant, immu- 2 Agreement 


table, and viſible Connection one with another; % ᷑ullible 
ſo Probability is nothing but the Appearance | 
of ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, b en 

the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is: not con- 
ſtant and immutable, or at _ is not perceived to be ſo, 
but is, or appeats, for the mo 7 * to be ſo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to juage the Propoſition to be true or falſe, 
rather than the contrary. For Example: In the Demonſtra- 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connection 
there isaf Equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 


and thoſe. intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 


their Equality to two right ones; and fo, by an intuitive 


| Knowledge of the Agreement or Difagreement of the inter- 
. mediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series 


is continued with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the A- 
Vor. II, 1 | greement 
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greement or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality to Pri 
two right ones : And thus he has certain Knowledge that it is Po 
ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerye | fer 
the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of cre- w_ 
dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two mb 
right ones, a//ents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which 3 
Caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the 15 
Thing, the Proef being ſuch as for the moſt part carries Truth 2 
with it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not N. 
being wont to affirm any Thing 3 to, or beſides his Co 
Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that 4 
which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three An- De 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which _ 
makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to Pre 
do ſo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other Caſes, od 
or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this, , I Ie 28 
: A. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 95 

Il is to ſupply being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
the Want of to find certain Truth in every thing which we Fo” 
Knowledge, have occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- pet 
| tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, a& upon, 1 
are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted ee of their vat 
Truth; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, e 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them of 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as a” 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated; and that our Knowledge 54 
of them was perfect and certain. But there being Degrees my 
' herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 0 
monſtration, quite down to Improbability ; and Unlikelineſs, dos 
even to the Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo Degrees of ta 
Aſent from full Afurance and Confidence, quite down to Con- M 
jecture, Doubt, and Difiru/t; I ſhall come now (having, as I * 
think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and Cer- ha 
tainty) in the next Place, to conſider the ſeveral Degrees and any 
Grounds of Probability, and Aſent or Faith ss. 5 
| §. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, rej 
Being that the very Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuch N 
abhich males us à Propoſition, for which there be Arguments Gr 
preſume Things or Proofs, to make it paſs, or be received for am 
zo be true be- true. The Entertainment the Mind gives this | 
Fore we know Sort of Propofitions, is called Belief, Aſent, or lity 
them to be ſo. Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving 5 
any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments, or | ha 


Proof; 


) 

5 

- 

) 
1 

a 
5 
5 
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Probfs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, with- 
out certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the Dif- 
ference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that 

in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is Intuition; each im- 
mediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Connection; 
in Belief not ſo. - That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing extraneous_to the Thing I believe; ſomething not evi- 
dently joined on both Sides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under 
Conſiderati n. | : 


§. 4. Probability” then, being to ſupply the 


Defect of our Knowledge, and to guide us 
where that fails, is always converſant about 
Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, but 
only ſome Inducements to receive them for 
true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe 
two following. | 
Firſt, The Conformi 
our own Knowledge, 
pe EE 


of any Thing with 
bſervation, and Ex- 


The Grounds 
of Probability 
are tabo; Con- 
formity with 
our own Ex- 

perience, or the 


Teſtimony of © 


others Expe> 
rience. 


Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 


vation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to be 


| conſidered, 1. The Number, 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill 


of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is 


a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the 
Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Teſti- 


monies, 


L 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evi= 


dence which- infallibly determines the Under- 
ſtanding, and produces certain- Knowledge, the 


Mind, if it would proceed rationally, ought to 


examine all the Grounds of Probability, and ſee 


how they make more or leſs, for or again 


any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents 


from it, and upon a due Balancing the Whole, 


| reject or receive it, with a more or leſs firm 


In this, all 

the Agreements 
pro and con, 
ought to be ex- 


fi nmined, before 


awe come to a 


Judgment. 


Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side or the other. For Ex- 


ample: 


If I myſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probabi- 
lity, it is 5 But if another kells me he ſaw a Man 


in England, in the 


$352. 


idſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water 
hardened with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with what 


18 
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is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, by the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt 
Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the 
whole Probability relies on Teſtimony: And as the Relators 
are more in Number, and of more Credit, and have no In- 
tereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that fatter of Fact 
is like to find more or leſs Belief, Though to a Man, whoſe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard 
of any Thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs 
will ſcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dutch 
Ambaſlador, who entertaining the King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
ſometimes, in cold Weather, be ſo hard that Men walked upon 
it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To 
which the King replied, Hitherto I have believed the flrange Things 
you have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man; Bu 
now I am ſure you lye, 3 
VS. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Pro- 
They being ca- bability of any Propoſition: and as the Confor- 
fable of great mity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 
Variety. Obſervations, as the Frequeney and Conſtancy 
of Experience, and the Number and Credibility 
of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, ſo 
is any Propoſition, in itſelf, more or leſs probable. There is 
another, I confeſs, which, though by itſelf it be no true Ground 
of Probability, yet 1s often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men moſt commonly regulate their Aﬀent, and upon which 
they pin their Faith more than any Thing elſe, and that is 
the Opinion of others though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 
is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſ- 
ſent, Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans 
in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans 
in Sweden. But of this wrong Ground of Aﬀent, I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another Place. 


e IL 
tb Degrees of Aſent. 
—— HE Grounds of Probability we have 


laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our Aﬀent 
as they are the Foundations on ought 10 be re- 


which our Aſent is built, ſo are they alſo the led by the 


Meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or Grounds of 
ought to be regulated: Only we are to take No- Fr obabilhty. 


_ tice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 


there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
appear, atleaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes. TI confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
ſtick to, in the World, their A/ent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons, that at firſt prevailed with them; 
it being in many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 
hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that Side of the Gelen. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairneſs ſifted the Matter as far as 
they could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Queſ- 
tion, and, with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence: And thus having once found on 
which Side the Probability appeared to them, after as full and 
exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 


clufion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered; 


and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of 
their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their Afſ- 


ſent as they afford it. | 


§. 2. This is all that the greateſt part of —— | 


Men are capable of doing, in regulating their 


Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will 


exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any 


probable Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- 


T3 


akways be © 
actually in 
then ve muff. 


_ | 
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ſelves with the der and regular Deduction of Conſequences, 
Remembrance in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
5s we once them; which ſometimes is enough to fill a 
aw Ground large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or 
FT 8 De- ele they muſt require a Man, for every Opi- 
. nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 
the Proofs; both which are impoſſible. It is 
unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the 
Caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof 
the Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts; nay, which per- 
haps they are not able actually to recall. Without this, the 
greateſt Part of Men muſt be either very Scepticks, or change 
every Moment, and yield themſelves up to whoever, hav- 
ing lately ſtudied the Queſtion, offers them Arguments, 
which, for want of Memory, they are not able preſently to 
anſwer, . 13 5 n 
| F. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens /iching 
The ill Conſe- to their paſt Judgment, and adhering firmly 
guence of this, to Concluſions formerly made, is often the 
77 our former Cauſe of great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſ- 


e 025 wat take, But the Fault is not that they rely 


made. 


well judged, but becauſe they judged before 
| - they had well examined. May we not find a 
great Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of Men, that 
think they have formed right Judgments of ſeyeral Matters, 
and that for no other Reaſon but becauſe they never thought 
otherwiſe? Who imagine themſelves to have judged right, 
only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined, their 


own Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged right, 


' becauſe they never judged at all: And yet theſe of all Men 

hold their Opinkins with the greateſt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have 
Jeaſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain 
is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
_ undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 

it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in every 


Caſe we can be ſyre that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any Way concern the Queſtion ; and that there is no 
Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that Roſh 

7 | 35 . N 355 


on their Memories for what they have before 


ti 


d 0 
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the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the 
Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to 
conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that there 

is no more to be alledged for his better Information? And yet 
we are forced to determine ourſelves on the one Side or other. 
The Conduct of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay; for thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the onF 
Side or tlie ther) a opt. * | 
F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greateſt Part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- The right U/e 
ral Opinions, without certain and, indubitable 2 75 mutuas 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too ©2477 and 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, Forvearance. 

or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their | 
former Tenets - preſently upon the Offer of an Argument 
which they cannot immediately anſwer, and. ſhew the In- 
ſufficiency of: it would methinks become all Men to maintain 
Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity and Friend- 
ſhip, in the Diver ſity of Opinions, ſince we cannot reaſonably 
expect, that any one ſhould readily and obſequiouſly;quit his 
own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to 
an Authority which the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges 
not. For however it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Dic- 
tates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines: before he aſſents, you muſt 
give him Leave at his Leiſure to go over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti- 
culars, to ſee on which Side the Advantage lies; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do often 
ourſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if 
others ſhould. preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould: ſtudy : 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truft, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe 'Tenets,, which 
Time and Cuſtom have fo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them Self-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty; or 
which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD 
Himſelf, or from Men ſent by him? How can we expect, I 
ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the 
4 Arguments 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverfary, eſpe- 
cially if there be pr Pay = of Intereſt or Deſign, as there 
never fails to be where Men find themſelves il} treated ? We 
ſhould do well to: commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of In- 
formation, and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and 


perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and re- 


ceive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon 
them, when it is more than probable that we are no leſs obſti- 
nate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man 
that has unconteſtible Evidence of the Truth of all that he 


holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns ;'or can ſay, that 


he has examined, to the Bottom, all his own, or other Men's 


Opinions? The Neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge, 


| nay often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of 
Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy 
and careful to inform ourſelves, than conftrain others; at leaſt 
thoſe who have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their own Tenets, muſt da they are unfit to preſcribe to 
others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on 
other Men's Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability on which 


they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and 


truly examined, and ale thereby got paſt Doubt in all the 


Doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, would have 


a juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe 
are ſo few in Number, and find ſo little Reaſon to be magi- 
ſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious 
is to be expected from them : And there is Reaſon to think, 
that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be 
leſs impoſing on others. 5 

. But to return to the Grounds, of Aſ- 


§. 5: 


Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 


either of Mat- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive 
ter of Fact, or upon Inducements of Probability, are of two 
Speculation. Forts, either concerning ſome particular Exiſt- 
5 ence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 
Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Teſtimony ; or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch 
Teſtimony. , , 4. CRC 


$. 6. 
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F. 6. Concerning the fi of theſe, viz, par- 8 
ticular Matter of Pm. Toe concurrent 
Vini, Where any particular Thing, conſo- Experience of 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves. 44 other Men 
and others in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by with onrs, pro- 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, duces ¶ ur ance 

5 | ; | approaching to 
we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon N eee. 

it, as if it were certain Knowledge; and we Le. 
reaſon and act thereupon with as little Doubt. 
as if it were perfect Demonſtration, Thus, if all Znghfp 
Men, who have Occafion to mention it, ſhould affirm that 
it froze in England the laſt Winter, or that there were Swall- 

lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The firft 
therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the 
general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be 
known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and never-failing Ex- 
perience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular - 

Matter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes ; ſuch are all the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regu- 
lar Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary Courſe = 
of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things themſelves : For what our own and 'other Men's 

conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame 

Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the Eſſects of 
ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the 
Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, 
made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſteney in 
Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water and ſwam in 
Quickfilver : Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular * - 
Facts, being agreeable to our conftant Experience, as often 
as we have to do with theſe Matters, and being generally 

ſpoke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things found 
conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as eontroverted 
by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation affirm- 
ing any ſuch Thing to have been true, or any Predication that it 
will happen again in the fame Manner, is very true. Theſe 

Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as 
tully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration ; and in what con- 
cerns us, we make little or no Difference between them 
and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 

Aſſurance, FRET: | | 
9. 7- 
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| yy F. 7. Secondly, . The next Degree F Probabi- 
Uugueſlionable lity is, when I find by my own Experience, 


Teſtimony and and the Agreement of all others that mention 


Experience for it, a Thing to be for the moſt part ſo: and 
the moſt Part that the particular Inftance of it is atteſted by 
produce Coni- many and undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory 
_ giving us ſuch an Account of Men in all 

Ages, and my own Experience, as far as I had 
an Opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men 


prefer their private Advantage to the publick : If all Hiſto- 


rians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did fo, it is ex- 
tremely probable. And in this Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſuffi- 
cient Foundation to raiſe itſelf to a Degree which we may call 
„ : | | 
| 8 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen in- 
Fair Teflimeny, differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or 
ard the Nature that Way, that it ſhould thunder on a Man's 
of the Thing in- Right or Left-hand, &c. when any particular 
«ferent, pro- Matter of Fact is vouched by the concurrent 
ni aſe * Teftimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our 
* ne 5 7 Aﬀent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that there is 
ſuch a City in Italy as Rome; that about 1700 
Years ago, there lived in it a Man called Julius Cæſar; that 
he was a General, and that he won a Battle againſt another 
called Pompey: This, though in the Nature of the Thing 
there be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being related by 
Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted by no one Writer, a 
Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, 
as he does of the Being and Actions of his own Acquaintance, 
whereof he himſelf is a Witneſs. 9) 
F. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 
Experiene Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
Neale Evidence with it, that ageing determines 
claſhing, inf-= the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
witely vary the to believe or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtration 
Degrees of Pro- does, whether we will know or be ignorant, 
bability. The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 
dict common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and Exactneſs is required to form a right Judgment, 
and to proportion the Aſent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, vis. Common Obſer- 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular Inſtance, favour or contradict it. Theſe are liable to 
ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Re- 
ports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, 
c. of the Reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to pre- 
ciſe Rules the various Degrees wherein Men give their Aſ- 
ſent. This only may be ſaid in general, that as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs, pro and con, upon due Examination, nicely 
weighing, every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one 
appear, upon the whole Matter, in a greater or leſs Degree 
to preponderate on either Side, ſo they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we call 
Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Mavering, Diſiruſi, Diſbe- 
lie, &c. 5 „ ron anags +I 
5 10. This is what concerns Aſent in Matters 
wherein Teſtimony is made uſe of; concerning Traditional 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take No- Teffimonies, 
tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England, be farther re- 
which is, that though the atteſted Copy of a moved, the leſs 
Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy their Frag. 
never ſo well atteſted, and by never ſo credible  ' 
Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſ- 
dom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This Practice, if it be allowable in the Decifiontiaf Right and 
Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, . viz. That 
any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from the original Truth, 
the leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiſtence of 
the Thing itſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A eredi- 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof : But 
if another equally credible. do witneſs it from his Report, the 
Teſtimony is weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of 
an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable, So that in traditional 
Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Prosf ; and the 
more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the 
leſs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken Notice of, becauſe I find 
amongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly praiſed, 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 
what a Thouſand Years ſince would not, to a rational Man, 
cotemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all hy only 
= cauſe 
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becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. 
Upon this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful 
enough in their firſt Beginning, come by an'inverted Rule of 
Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and thoſe which 
found or deſerved little Credit from the Mouths of their firſt 
Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 
as undeniable. _. . C vos hl . 
6. It. I would not be thought here to leſſen 
Yet Hiftory is the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory: It is all the 
of great Le. Light we have in many Cafes; and we receive 
„ from it a great Part of the ufeful Truths we 
have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records. of Antiquity : .I wiſh we had more 
of them, and more 8 But this Truth itfelf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probabi ; 
Otiginal. What has no other Evidence than the fingle Teſti- 
mony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſti- 
mony, whether good, bad or indifferent; and though Cited 
afterwards by Hundreds of others, one after another; is ſo far 
from receiving any Strength thereby, that it is only the 
weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his 


Meaning, and a Thouſand odd Reaſons or Capricio's Men's | 


Minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſcoyered) may make 
one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning wrong. 
He that has but ever ſo little examined the Citations of Wri- 
ters cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, 
where the Originals are wanting; and conſequently how 
much leſs, Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This 
is certain, that what in one Age was affirmed upon flight 
Grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future 
Ages, by being often OR But the farther ſtill it is from 
the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs Force in 
the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made ufe of it, than in 
his from whom he received it. 2 BE 4k is 

Be FS. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto 
In Things mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
which Senſs Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
cannot difecver, ſervation and Teſtimony. "There remains that 
Analogy is the other Sort, concerning which Men entertain 
great Rule of Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though the 
Probability Things be ſuch, that falling not under th: 

| Reach of our Senſes, they are not capable of 


Teſfimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Opera- 


tions 


lity can ariſe higher than its firſt | 
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tions of finite immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits, 
Angels, Devils, Cc. or the Exiſtence of material Beings, 
which either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remote 
neſs from us, our Senſes cannot take Notice of; as whether 
there be any-Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in 
the Planets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Con- 
cerning the Manner of Operation in-moſt Parts of the Works 
of Nature; wherein, though we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet 
their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Wa 

and Manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 
generated, nouriſhed, and move: The Loadſtone draws Iron; 
and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into 
Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Fheſe and the 
like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 
and the Manner they are produced in, we can only guels, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, comin 
not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examir 

by them, or be atteſted by any Body, and therefore can ap- 
pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree 


to Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as t 


hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation. Analogy in theſe Matters, is the only Help: we have, 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 
bility, - Thus obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies 
violently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 


and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 


minute Parts of the burning Matter : Obſerving likewiſe, that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of 
ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, &c, does the like, 
we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, is 
in them nothing but the different Arangement and Refraction 
of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all 
Parts of the Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, 
that there is a gradual Connection of one with another 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, which are ſo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 
Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a hard Mat- 
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ter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and where In- 
ſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick-fighted 


enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 
of _ Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no 
Life ? | 


hings, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, 
as the Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there 
be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter at a 
remote Diftance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible, 


The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and 


ſome Animals; but if we will compare the Underſtanding and 
Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo 
little Difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that that of the 
Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſays ſuch. gra- 
dual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of the 
Creation that are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may 
make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above us and 


our Obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral Ranks of intel- 


ligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, 
aſcending upwards. towards the infinite Perfection of the Cre- 
ator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are eyery one at 
no great Diſtance from the next to it. This Sort of Proba- 
bility, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, and 

Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and Influence; and a 
wary. Reaſoning from 2 leads us often into the Diſco- 
very of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which would other- 


$. 13. Though the common Experience, and 
One Caſe the ordinary Courſe of Things, have jultiy a 


 ewhere contra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to 


ry Experience make them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing 
leſſens not the propoſed to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe 
Toney: wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 

the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of Nature; 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 


cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 


trary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of 
Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find Credit them- 


ſelves, but give it alſo to other Truths, which need ſuch Con- 
firmation. | „ : EAT 
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F. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto men 
tioned, there is one Sort of Propoſitions, that The bare Tefti- Se. 
challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aﬀent upon .meny of Reve- 
bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſed, lation, is the | 
agree or diſagree with common Experience, higheſt Ger- 
and the ordinary Courſe of Things, of no. 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Fegimon | 
is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that 
is of God himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond 
Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation, and our Aſſent to it, Faith: Which 
as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes 
all wavering, as our Knowledge itſelf; and we may as well 
doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation 
from God be true. So that Faith is a ſettled and Drs Phnciole | 
of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no manner of room for 
Doubt or Heſitation. Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a di- 
vine Revelation, and that we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall 
expoſe ourſelves to all the Extravagancy of Enthuſtaſm, and 
all the Error of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and A(- 
ſurance in what is not divine Revelation. And therefore in 
thoſe Caſes our Aſſent can be rationally no higher, than the 
Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this is the Mean- 
ing of the Expreſſions it is delivered in. If the Evidence of its 
being a Revelation, or that this is its true Senſe, be only on 
probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſu- 
rance or Diffidence, ariſing from the more or leſs apparent Pro- 
bability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it 
ought to have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall 
ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily 
placed, in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; though, in Truth, it be 
nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon.. 
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5 8 8 1.7 HE Word Reaſon, in the Englih 
nts el, RN Language, hasdifferent Signification: 


OS: whe, Sometimes it is taken for true and 
Reaſor. clear Principles ; ſometimes for clear and fair 


Deductions from thoſe Principles, and ſome- 


times for the Cauſe, and articularly the final Caufe. But 


the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a; Significa- 
tion different from all theſe; and that is, as it ſtands for a Fa- 
culty in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be 
diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much 
ſurpaſſes them. 2 | 3 

| - 7G. 2626 general Knowledge, as has been 
herein ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
Reaſoning con- ment or Diſagreement of our own 1dzas, and 
falls. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 
| without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 


 Iſtence ever y Man pf aways know and demonſtrate to him- 


ſelf from his own Exiſtence) he had only by our Senſes; What 


Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but 


outward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need i. 
there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the 1 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent; for i hath 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and, indeed, 
contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate 
Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together ; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought 
for, which is that we call 7llation or Inference, and conſiſts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Connection there is between 


the Ideas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 


comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement o 


any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it 4 8 at 
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Knowledge: or their probable Connection, on which it 
or with- holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senf e and "Fa ho 
reach but a very little Way. The greateſt Part of our Know- 
ledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas: 
And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent 
üinſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with« 
out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 

For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Cons 
nection of all the Ideas of Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: ſo it like 
wiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas ot 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 
it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweft Degree of that 
which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connection; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Contiedion or no, there 
Men's Opinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Con- 
ſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and Hazard, of 
a Mind floating at all Fee without ny and with« 
_ out Direction. | 

F. 3. So that we may in Reaſon confides theſe 
four Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the diſ- Tis far Parts 
covering and finding out of Proofs; the ſecond, 
the regular and methodical Difpofition of them, and laying 
them in-a clear and fit Order, to make their Connection — 
Force be plainly and eaſily perceived ; the third is the perceiy= 
ing their Connection; and the fourth, a making a right Con- 
cluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be obſerved in any mas 
thematical Demonſtration: It being one Fhing to perceive 
the Connection of each Part, as the Denn 0 7 is made by 
another ; another to perceive the Dependance of the Con- 
cluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out a Demonſtration 
clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and fomething different from 
all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or 


Proofs . which it is made. 
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$.-4. There is one Thing more, which 1 


ihe great In- ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon ; 


 ftrument of and that is, whether Syllogi/m, as is generally 


5 thought, be the proper Inſtrument of it, and 
Tr the ulefulleſt Way of exerciſing this Faculty. 
The Cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe : + 
Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance; and no more; 


but in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps bet- 


ter, without it. „„ 1 

If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 


take 


He that would look into many Parts of Aſa and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as. acutely as himſelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 


ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
_ Syllogiſms in Reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is 


made uſe of on Occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 


rical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period 
- and ftripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit 'and good 
wg Ig ſhew it in its naked Deformity. But the Weak- - 


neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Difcourſe, it ſhews, by the ar- 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly 
ſtudied Mode and Figure, and have ſo examined the many 
Ways that three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have 


ſo far conſidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon be lj three 


Propoſitions laid together in one Form, the Concluſion will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo; I grant are 
certain of the Concluſions they draw from the Premiſes in 


the allowed Modes and Figures. But they who have not ſo 


far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by virtue of Syl- 


logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 


miſes ; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their 


Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumenta- 


tion; but this is ſtill but believing, not being certain. Now, 


SEW 


E to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 

otice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 

clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. 
0 


| 2 
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if, of all Mankind, thoſe who can make Syllogiſms, are ex- 
tremely few in Compariſon of thoſe who cannot, and if of 
thoſe few who have been taught Logick, there is but a ver 
ſmall Number who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms, 
in the allowed Modes and Figures, do conclude right, without 
knowing certainly that they do ſo ; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken 
for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of Know- 
ledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was not one 
Man that did, or could know any Thing by Reaſon; and that 
ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, there is not one of Ten 
Thouſand that dotg. | | YN FH 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them 
barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ari/otle! to make 
them rational, i. . thoſe few of them that he could get ſo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
threefcore Ways, that three Propofitions may be laid together, 
there are but about fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
the Concluſion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo: He has 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of ſyllogizing: The Underſtanding is not taught 
to reaſon by theſe Rules: it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its /deas, and can range 
them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay 
not this any way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one 
of the greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients ; whoſe large 
Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled :- And who in this very Th 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion 
may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt 
thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any Thing. And [ 
readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beſt Way of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into 
Truth who are willing to find it, and defire to make the beſt 
Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Know- 
ledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms 
to be concluſive, and others not; not by the Forms them- 
ſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the 
viſible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country. Gentlewomanz 

that the Wind is W and the Weather lowering, _ 
| | : U 2 | ike 
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like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſafe for 
her to go Abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 


She clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. 


South Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting,. taking Cold, 


Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllo- 


giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another -quicker and clearer without them: And 


the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite Joſt, if this | e were 


managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For 


Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt. and cleareſt with- 
out Syllogiſm. | F 

nference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 


either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 


make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Faſte, 
before it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muſt hold 
the Extremes together. Enroll 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e. to ſee or 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men fhall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 
inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The 


Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 


Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 


intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 


and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Caſe is it 
Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
nection of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn. by it, will do 


well enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture 35 
| | | | e 


n 


the Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no 
body will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived Agree- 
ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the 
Extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 

viſible Connection with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe 
thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for 
where-ever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 
Connection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Inſtance 
above - mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 
and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of the 
Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 
Concluſion” or Propoſition inferred: v. g. Men ſpall be pu- 


niſhed, O the Puniſher, — —uft Puniſbment, 
| the Puniſbed guilty, | ——could have done orher toi ſe, 


——-Freelom -H determination? by which Chain 
of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e. each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each Side with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self-de- 
termination appear to be connected, i. e. this Propoſition, 
Men can determine themſelves" is drawn in, or inferred from 
this, that they ſhall be puniſhed in the other World." For here 
the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the Idea 
of Men's Puniſhment in the other World, and the Idea of God 
puniſhing ; between God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice of 'the Pu- 
niſhment; between Fuſlice of Puniſhment and Guilt ; between 
Guilt and a" Power to do otherwiſe; between a "Power" to do 
otherwiſe and Freedom, and” between Freedom and * Self-de- 
termination, ſees the Connection between Men and Self-deter- 
mation.” 5001555129 , 00; CS ans 2 
Now, I aſk, whether the Connection of the Extremes be 
not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of ſiwe or ſix 
Syllogiſms? I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ſomebody ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 
then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection 
more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
ſpun out to a greater Lan in artificial Forms, than in 
that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may ſee it, and wherein they 
muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into à Train of Syl- 
logiſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Jaden: 
muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man muſt 

e | 7 200 


ſee the Connection of each intermediate 1dea with thoſe that 


it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a 


Syllogiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
thoſe that are, nor thoſe that 'are not Logicians, will ſee the 


Force of the Argumentation, 1. e. the Connection of the Ex- 
tremes one Jot the better. [For thoſe that are not Men of 


Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rea- 


ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 


and concluſive Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are not at 


all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 


the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
reſpective Connection, being diſturbed, renders the IIlation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lo- 
gicians themſelves, they ſee the Connection of each interme- 
diate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo- 
giſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Hyllagiſin 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of any two 
4azas immediately put together, but only by the Connection 
| ſeen in them * ay what Connection the Extremes have 
one with another. But what Connection the intermediate 
has with either of the Extremes in that Syllagiſmn, that no Syl- 
logiſm does or can ſhew. That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive, as they ſtand there in that 'Fuxta-po/ition only by its 


own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be 
in gives no Help or Light at all; it only ſhews, that if the 


intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is on both Sides im- 
mediately applied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as they 
are called Extremes, do certainly agree; and therefore the im- 


mediate Connection of each Idea to that which it is applied to 


on each Side, on which the Force of the Reaſoning depends, 
is as well ſeen before as after the Sy/logi/m is made, or elſe he 
that makes the Syllagiſm could never ſee it at all. This, as has 


been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the per- 


ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid to- 
gether, in a Juxta- poſition, which View of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſition, 
whether that Propoſition be placed as a Major, or a Miner, in a 
Syllogiſm, or no. | T2 7 8 ; | 

Of what Uſe then are Syllagiſms? I anſwer, Their chief 


and main Uſe is in the Schoo s, Where Men are allowed 


without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 
nifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe, who coo 
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thence have learned without Shane to deny the Connection of 
eas which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an in 

nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but to E 1 
it, there is no Need of any ſuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inference: The Truth and Reaſonableneſe of it is 


better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and plain Order. 


And hence it is, that Men in their own-Enquiries after Truth, 
never uſe Syllagiſms to convince themſelves, [or in teaching 
others to inſtruct willing Learners.] Becauſe before they can 

put them into a Gllen, they muſt ſee the Connection that 
is between the intermediate „and the two other Ideas it is 
ſet between, and applied to, to ſhew their Agreement; and 
when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make 
uſe again of the former Inſtance, I aſk, whether the Mind, 
conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idia 
between the Puniſhment of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, 
(and, till it does fo conſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogiſm? 
To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be 
the intermediate Idea, or medius termimus, that the Mind makes 
uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and FHivens; I aſk, 
whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly fee that 
Connection in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the connect- 
ing Idea in the Middle; thus, 55 | 5 


Than in this perplexed one, 1 8 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
the Connection between Homo and Viuens by the Intervention 
or 5 Rs _ a Ls ng, | 

ndeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the 2 Truth, o_—_— them the Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Diſcourſes: ' But 
that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the 
Reaſon "why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, 
are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, 


ener ally X Coo, ada. o.. wi. *. 


in Danger to be miſmanaggd, ſince thoſe who are relied up- 
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Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with 
ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they negle& to ob- 
ſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas upon 
which the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the 
Weakneſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ſtrip .it of the ſuperfluous: Ideas, which, blended and 


confounded with thoſe. on which the Inference depends, ſeem 
to ſhew a Connection where there is none, or at leaſt do 
hinder the Diſcovery of the Want of it; and then to lay 
the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argumentation de- 
pends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the Mind ta- 


king a View of them, ſees what Connection they have, and fo 


is able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
PRs all. 3 | 


grant that Mode and Figure are commonly made uſe of 


in ſuch Cafes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 


looſe Diſcourſes were wholly awing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 


and ſo I myſelf formerly thought; till upon a ſtricter Exami- 


nation, I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked 
in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumen- 
tation better than Syllogiſm ; not only as ſubjecting: each 
Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in its 


proper Place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerved; but 


alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe, 


- (who are not ane of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand 
Mode and Figure, and the Reafon upon which thoſe Forms 
are eſtabliſhed ; whereas a due and orderly placing of the 


Ideas, upon which the Inference is- made, makes every one, 
whether Logician or not Logician, who underſtands the 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, (without which, in or out of Syl- 
logiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Co- 
herence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of 


Connection in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the 
Inference. | | . 5 


And thus 1 have known a Man, unſkilful in Syllogiſm, 


who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 


eluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better ſkilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and 


J believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 


ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Prince's Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 


„„ 
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on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 
ſuch, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in 
the Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 
if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt Way to 
detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falfhood 
and Miſtake, that they would every where have neglected 
to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſequence: 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, 
who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act ac- 
cording to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe Scho- 
laſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, 
whilſt both the one and the other might be ſhewn, and better 
ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would not refuſe to ſee 
what was vid eun them ! 
Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 
Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever Uſe Mode and 
Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſtick Forms 
of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 
Ways of Argumentation; and for this I appeal to common Ob- 
ſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods 
of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence 
it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and ſilenced in 
this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 
brought over to the conquering Side: They perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Adverſary to be the more ſkilful Diſputant, but 
reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the Truth on their Side; and go 
away, worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion th 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and 
made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syllogiſm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth 
in fair Enquiries: and if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be 
ſomething elſe, and nat Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. - 


I have. 
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I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe which they haye been wont to aſcribe to any thing is 


not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly afide, 


But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un- 

derſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men 
ſkilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 
Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make 
Uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms, than belongs to them; and think that 
Men have no Uſe, or not fo full a Uſe of their Reaſoning Fa- 
.culty, without them. Some Eyes want Spectacles to ſee 
Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſay, no Body can ſee clearly without them: Thoſe 
who do ſo will be thought, in Favour of Art (which perhaps 
they are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcre- 
dit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration, where it is 
ftrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker. and clearer without 
Syllogitm. If Uſe of thoſe Spectacles has ſo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without them ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences 
in Argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt 
the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark, who 

uſe not juſt the ſame Helps that he finds a need of. 
| $. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, [ 


Helps little in think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no Uſe 
Demonſtration, at all in Probabilities, For the Aſſent there be- 
leſs in Praba- ing to be determined by the Preponderancy, af- 
bility. ter a due Weighing of all the Proofs, with all 


| CT.ircumſtances on both Sides, nothing is fo un- 
fit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm; which running 
away with one aſſumed 1 or one topical Argument, 
purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of 
the Thing under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome 
remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled, perhaps, and 
as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without al- 
lowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps, requi- 
ſite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſidered, is the 
greater Probability. 1 8 | . 
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. 6. But let it help us, (28 perhaps may be 
ſaid) in convincing Men of their Errors and Serwes not 1 
Miſtakes: (and yet I would fain ſee the Man  #zcrea/e r 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of Knowledge, 
Syllogiſm) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that but fence with | 
Part, which, if not its higheſt PerfeQion, is yet „ 
certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that which wre 
moſt need its Help in; and that is, the finding out 1 Proofs 
and making new Diſcoveries, - The Rules of Syllog:ſm ſerve not 
to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas that m 
ſhew the Connection of remote ones, This Way of Rea-. 
ſoning diſcoyers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhal- 
ing and ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th 
Propoſition. of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very true; but 
the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able 
to prove {| array So that Syllogi/ſm comes after Know- 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it 
is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas, that ſhew the Con- 
nection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
creaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. Syl- 
hyiſm, at beſt, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without making any Addition to it. And if 
a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will not 
do much otherwiſe than he, who having got fome Iron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten-up all into 
Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed the 
Hands of his People, and his Spaniſb Iron ſo, he had brought 
to Light but little of that Treaſure that lay ſo long hid in 
the dark Entrails of America, And I am apt to think, that 
he who ſhould. employ all the Force of his Reaſon only in 
brandiſhing of Hllagiſins, will diſcover very little of that Maſs 
of Knowledge which lies yet concealed in the ſecret Re- 
ceſſes 'of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtick 
Reaſon, (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than 
ral Scholaſtick Proceeding by. the ftrict Rules of Mode and 
Figure, | ; | | e W 
FS. 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there Other Helps. 
are Ways to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in ould be + 
this moſt . uſeful Part; and this the judicious /#g9 _ 
Hocker encourages me to ſay, who in his Ecd, 


Pol 


Pal. 1. 1. F. 6. ſpeaks chus: If there' might be add the right 


Helps of true Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſi plainly con- 
Feſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither much know,” nor generally regard) there would undoubt- 
edly be almoſt as much Difference in Maturity 2 Judgment between 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Men are, as between 
Hen that are 'now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to have 
found or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means, 
It is ſufficient for me, if by a- Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething 
out of the Way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I ſhall have given an Occaſion to others to, caſt 
about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts 
for thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I 
fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules 
and Dictates of others. For beaten Tracts lead theſe Sort of 
Cattle, (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts 
reach only to Imitation, non quo eundem eft, er, quo itur. But 
J can be bold to ſay, that this Age is adorned with ſome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Com- 
- prehenſion, that if they would employ their Thoughts on this 
Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge, J 
. 8. 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
Me reaſon of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in 
- about Parti- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
culars. ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to 
Be take Notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the 
Rules of Syllogiſm; viz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one ge- 
neral Propoſition in it. As if we could not Reaſon, and have | 
Knowledge about Particulars : Whereas, in Truth, the Mat- 
ter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- 
*ſoning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars. Every 
Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas ex- 
iſting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particular Exiſtences, and our Knowledge and Rea- 
ſoning about other Things, is only as 185 correſpond with | 
thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the | 
Whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge. — 
Es u 
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But the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe Ideas 
be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. 
One Thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, be- 


fore I leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground enquire 
whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which in Reaſon 


it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being to join the 


Extremes, 7. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
ſhew the Agreement or. Diſagreement of the two in Queſ- 


tion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Terminus be 


more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


the Extremes clearer; and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them; which might be eaſily done by 


tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Term- 


nus the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the Second. 
Omi Homo % Animal, 

. Omne Animal eft vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eft vivens. 


7 


. Omne Corpus eft extenſum & folidam, 
VMoullum extenſum & ſolidum eft pura extenſiog _ 
75 Ergo Corpus Ove ei pura exten I, | FO 


ey 
* 


I need not trouble my Reader with' Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 


F * 


whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for 


the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 


§. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into the 


Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firf, Reaſor - 


Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us Fails us for 
through the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this Wart of Ideas. 


mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the 


real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many In- 
ſtances wherein . us : As, | 
| 


Firfl, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas ſail. Tt nei- 


ther does, nor can extend itſelf farther than wy 90 And 


therefore where-ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, 
and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
x | | | | Oe 


Reaſon... a 30 


but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch as more than one par- 
_ ticular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
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we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Ian, it 


is only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſdGmm. 

| | FS. 10. Szcondly, Our Reaſon is often puz- 
2dly, Becauſe zled, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Con- 
of obſcureand Ffuſjon or Imperfettion of the Ideas it is employed 


Imperfect about; and there we are involved in Difficulties 
Ideas. and Contradictions. Thus, not having any 


1 perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility of 
Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diſtin& Ideas of Num- 
ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextrieable Diffi- 


culties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any Contra- 


ditions about them. Thus we having but imperfect Ideas of 
the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Mo- 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 


us, and much imperfecter yet, of the Operation of GOD, 


run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 


Reaſon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. 


FS. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a 
Stand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which 


| Thirdly, For could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- 


an of ir ut or Diſagreement of any two other Ideas: 
And in this ſome Men's Faculties far out-go 
others, Till Algebra, that great Inftrument 
and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with 
Amazement looked on ſeyeral of the Demonſtrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think 
the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more than 


human. | | 1 5 
§. 12. Fourthly, The Mind by proceeding upon 


Fourthly, Be- and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 


cauſe of wrong traditions, without knowing how to free itſelf; 


Principles. And in that Caſe, it is in vain to implore the 
Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 


Falſhood, and reject the Influence of thoſe wrong Principles. 


Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which the Build- 
ing upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will 
purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper 
in Perplexities, „ | 
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falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſurdities 


clearl) 


theref 


coy 
ee 
by a ſy 
| may 
gels ha 


8. N As. obſcure and imperfect Idaaas - 
often involve our Reaſon, ſo. upon the ſame Fifthly, 
Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, Becauſe of | 
often in Diſcourſes and Arguing, when not 4exozful 
warily attended to, puzzle Men's Reaſon, and Terms. | 
bring them to a Nonplus But theſe oa late; 55 
ter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the 
Conſequenees of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the Per- 
plexities or Errors they fill Men's Minds with, are every where 
F. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the 
Mind, are ſo there, that they can be by them Our highet 
ſelves immediately compared one with another; Degree g 
And in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, that Knowledge, 
they agree or diſagree, as clearly as that it has 1 
them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch by tout Rea- 
of a Circle, is leſs than the whole Circle, as anne If | 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle: And this | 5 
therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledge, which 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certain- 
ty, In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims which 
no Body has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as 
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a5 ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. In the Diſ- 
covery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the 
diſcurſive Faculty, zo Need of Reaſoning, but they are known 
by a ſuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And ſuch, if 
| may gueſs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An- 
gels have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect ſhall 
have in a future State, of Thouſands of Things, which now 
either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which our ſhort- 
lighted Reatan having. got ſome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the 
dark, grope after. . Ve ei ; 
9. 15. But though we have here and there a. | 

ſ little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright The next is: 
Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas Demonſtration 
ue ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement by Reaſoning. 
or Diſagreement, by an immediate comparing 88 


them, And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſoning, and muſt, + 
by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of 
theſe there are two Sorts, which I ſhall take the Liberty to 


Mention here again, i. 


is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to. be true, as foon 
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may be examined by the Intervention of other Ideas, which 
can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, 
with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, 

there it amounts to Demonſtration, hereby Knowledge is 
produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is not ſo easy, 

nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Nuotbleuge; becaufe in 
that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the ſeat Miſtake or Doubt; the Truth is ſeen 
all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, it is true, there is 


Nai, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though it 
Cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together; yet 
f . 5 | 


Intuition too, 


a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that We compared it with 


before, when 


Reaſon. 


but not altogether at once; for'there'muſt be 


we compare it with the other; and where 


there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake 
is the greater. 


Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of the whole 


For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the 


Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure, that no Part of what is neceſſary to 
make up the Demonſtration, is omitted or overlooked. This 
makes ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too 


hard for thoſe 


who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to 


perceive, and exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in theit 
Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate 


Speculations, are fain ſometimes to go over them again; and 
there is Need of more than one Review before they can arrive 


at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Intu- 


ition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 


that with a third, and that with a fourth, c. there the Agree- 
ment of the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and pro- 


duces certain Knowledge, which may be called rational Know- 


| ledge, as the other is Intuitive. Idi Teo THmow 
. S8. 16. Secondly, There are other /deas, whoſe 
Jo. ſupply the Agreement or Diſagreement can no other- 


Narrowneſs f 


this, aue have 


d probable 
25 Reaſoning. 
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nothing but 


Judgment up- 


And in theſe it is, that the Judgment is pro- 
| perly exerciſed, which is the acquieſeing of the 


them with ſuch: probable Mediums, This, 


wiſe be judged of, but by the Intervention o 
others, Which have not à certain Agreemen 
with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: 


ind, that any Ideas do agree, by compating 


1.2 7 thoug 
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though it never amounts to Knowledge, rio, not to that which 
is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 


Ideas tie the Extremes fo firmly together, and the Probability 
is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as 


Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency and 
Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right; and take a true Eſti- 
mate of the Force and Weight of each Probability ; and then 


_ caſting them up all right together, chuſe that Side which has 


the Overbalance. | 5 JC 
Fg. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception of ituition, De- 
the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of two , monftration; 


 ddeas, immediately compared together. Judgment. 


Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention of 
one or more other Ideas. | e 


Judgment is the thinking or taking two Idea. to agree or diſ- 
. by the Intervention of one of more Ideas, whoſe certain 
greement or Diſagreement with them it does not perceives but 


hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. 

FS. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition _. . _ 
from another, or making - /nferences. in IVords, Conſequinces of 
be a great Part of Reaſon, and that which it Words, and 


is uſually employed about; yet the principal Act Con/equences of 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agteement 


Ideas, 


5 8 of two Ideas one with another, 

y the anti. 

two Houſes to be of the ſame N could not be 
brought together to meaſure their Equality by 7uxta-po/itions 
Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas 7 


And Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we ob- 
ſerve it —_ by our Ideas. g | 


$. 19. Before we quit this Subſeck, it ma be 


worth our while a little to tefle& on four Sorts For OP 


of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments. 
others do ordinarily. make uſe of, to prevail on 
their Aſſent; or at leaſt fo to awe them, as to 
filence their Oppalition. . _ _. 3 Tees, 
Fir, The firſt is, to e the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 
"Fees a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 


recundiam. : 


ſteem with ſome Kind of Authority. When Men are efta- 


bliſhed in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of 


ntervention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds E 


Firft, Ad Ve. 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion, 


the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. Fhis is 
apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, hen 


a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approved 


Authors, which is wont to be received With Reſpect and Sub- 
miſon by others; and it is looked upon as Infolence, for 
Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt the cur- 


that of ſome learned Doctor; or otherwiſe approved 
Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks be 
ought: thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it Im- 
pudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them. This 
I think may be called Argumentum ad Verecundiam. 
SS. 20. Secondly, Another Way that. Men or- 
Second, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion 
| in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit 
what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this 
I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. ns 8 
68. 21. Thirdy, A third Way is to prefs a Man 
Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his on Prin- 
Hominem. ciples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 
2 RET en eie er the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem, 3904 


rent Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance alt 
Mriter, 


FF. 22. Fouribiy, The fourth is the uling | 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations 5 
Judicium. . Knowledge or Probability. This I call 4rga- 
mentum ad Fudicium." This alone of all the 
four brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
Way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another Man's 
Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of Reſpect, or any other 
Conſideration but that of Convietion, will not contradict him. 
2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor that 
I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 
3. Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the right Way, 
becauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the Wrong. I maybe 
- modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perakon z 1 
may be ignorant, and not be able to produce à hetter ; I may 
be in an Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſos; This 
may diſpoſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps 
me not to it; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments; 
and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and 


not from my Shame facedneſs, Ignorance, or Error. 


of 
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e hay been before ſaid n ee 
Te may 8 able to make ſome Gueſs at the rity, Wahab. 
Diſtinction of I hings, into thoſe that are ac- cording to Rea 
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Ng e ate ſuch Propoſitions, b N s 
whoſe Truth we cad diſcbver, by examining and. tracing, thoſe: 


Ideus we Have from benſatian and Refietion 3. and by natural 


DeduAion' find tobe true or probable. 2. Abave 


Mr | | 0 eta Tos Ae - N 
ſuch” Propoſitions, Whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by 


Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to:Reaſon ars 
ſuch Pre 8a iätt lu ade itwbnfilhent u cr See 
our clear and diſtinct Idear. Thus the Exiſtence of one GOD, 
is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of more than one 
GOD, contrary to Neaſon; the Reſurrection of the Dead, 
above Reafon, Farther, as abeve Reaſam may be taken in a 
doubfe 'S:nſs, viz; either as ſignirying above Probability, or 
above Cerfainty ſo in chat large Senke alſo, contrary to Reaſong 


e 
F. 24. There is another Uſe, of the W ore 


| Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to. Faith which, Naaſam aut 
though it be in itſelf a very improper Way of Faith mer ap- 

ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has ſo authorized ofiſe.. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or imat 


hope to remedy it; only I think it may not he amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith is 


nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which, if it be re- 


gulated as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 


upon good Reaſon; and ſo cannot be oppaſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing: may be in 
Love with his own Fancies; but neither ſeeks Fruth as he 


ought; nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, Who wou 


keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 


to the beſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights at 


Truth, is in the Right but hy Chance; and I kno not he- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaſt: is certain, that he muſt 
be accountable för whatever Miſtakes he runs into; whereas; 
he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties GO has 
given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover, Ituth, hy thaſo 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do- 
ing bis Duty as 2 rational Creature, that theugh he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will not miſs „ For he go- 
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| 


verus his Aſſent right, and places i it as he ſhould, who in any 


| 
'F 5 
| | Caſe or Matter whatſoever believes or diſbelieves according as te 
| Reaſon directs him. He that does. 4 100 tranſgreſſes 5 
| " againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which; were n 
| given him to no other End, but to, Gare and follow the F 
clearer Evidence, and. Fee Prahabil Ility... But ſince Reaſon 30 
| and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, We Pl fo Bahr _ n. 
| in the following Chapter. %%  Ft Ss C 
; 7. 88 8 tr 
| FFF 1 
HM þ 
| IS: AP. XVII. MA 
| 0 Faith tht Reaſon, 4 and their difint Profle” hy 
| t 
[ CRE, "G57 T has been above ſhewn, 1 1. Tbat ene if 
Neceffor to 1 of Neceſſity ignorant, and want Know- | ed 
| know their ledge of all Sorts, where we want Ideas. V 
1 Boundaries. 2. That we are ignorant, and want, rational 72 
i "1 ©. Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That we uf 
1 | want gen eral Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want clear lai 
} and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Probability Fe 
| to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we haye neither Know- os 
| ledge of our own, nor Teſtunogy of other Men to dee ca 
our Reaſon upon. | fin 
From theſe Things thus premiſed, Tn, we may come to. no 
lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries bettbeen Faith and Reoſm: an 
the Want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, if not ic 
of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhaps. w. 
Miitakes 7 in the World: For till it be reſolyed how far we ale hie 
to be guided by Reafon, and how far by Faith, we hall in orf 
vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another i in Mat- as 
ters of Religion. H 
e eee §. 2. I find every Sect, as 9 2s Reafon x co 
15 4 help them, make uſe of it gladly; and 9 ha 
caſon aubart, 1 
Fi e ee them, they cry out, I is Matter of Hai, po 
flinguiſhed. and above Reaſon. And JF do not ſee how. they fix 
25 can argue with any one, or ever convince, thi 
Galgleykr; who makes uſe of the fame Plea, without ſetting, du 
down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon which ought /. th; 
to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed i in all de 19 FE | Ce 
has any' thing to do. | 4 ot] 
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vn Nen therefore nere; as contradiſlin inguiſhed 9 75 bots 


to be the Diſcovery c of the Certainty robability o (ch 57 
poſitions or ＋ raths,” 1 which the M 0 arrives at y.D FUG 

- made from ſuch Idads, eich it a ot by. the Uſe of i i 2 5 
e 91z, by Sen tion or Refi ion. dl 


Faltb, on the othet ide, is the ent to KA ro ws | 


not this made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, n 
Credit of the SIE as coming from "GOD D, 1 POR 2 
traordinary Way of Communication. This 5 A, Giggs: 
1 8 Ie en wecall Revalatione 
3. Firſt, then, _ Fans no Man inſpired 

by 8 OD, can ian cammunicate t Non neau o/ample 
others any new fi 2 which they had not Idea can de 
before from Senſation or Reflection. For what- : conveyed by 
ſoever Impreſſions he himſelf” may have from ” ae Re- 
the immediate Hand- of 60 D, this Revelation, n. | 
if it be of new, {imple Ideas, cannot be convey- © +. 7.447 
ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; di 
Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other 


Teas bat of their natural Sounds ; and it is by the Cuſtom of 


uſing them for Signs, that they-excite and reviye in our Minds 
latent'/1zas - but yet. 5 8 ſuch Ideas as were there ps 
For Words ſeen or heard recal ta out ughts thoſe e 
only, w which to us they have been wont. 5 es 

cannot Nasen any perfectly new, and formerly. unknown 71 
imple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other Signs, which, can- 
not ſignify to us Things of which; we VE: before erer bed 
an y lara at all, 


hus whatever Things were difcovered to St. Paul — bs. | 


was wrapped up into the Third. Heaven, whatever new Ideas. 
is as wap there received, all. the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things. | 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor bath it entered inte the. 
Heart of Moan to conceive, And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould ale. 
cover to any one, ſu e 2 Species of Creatutes i in- 
habitings' for "Bilge Jupiter, 8 aturn, (for that it =, 
poſſible chere may be ae no body can den y) which 


{1x- Fen and imprint. on his Mind the. 1 conveyec 7 


theirs'by that ſixth Senſe, he could no,more, by Words, pro- | 
duce i 9 form Minds 'of other. Men 155 1 rinted. by 


that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the {dec of an, 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, Who hayj ing the 


other * Senſes perfect, had 9 totally wanted be fifth 
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tion, and {ole Marter of All our Nedons ang Kos dege, we. 
muſt depend wholly on our Reafon, I mean, our natufal Fa- 
culties, and can by no Means receive them; or #hy'of them, 
from traditional Revelation; 1 fay; traditivnal Revelation, in Pi- 
ſtinction to original Revelation.” By the one; I mean that 
firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by 60D, on 
the Mind of any Man, to which we eanfit ſet any Bounds; 
and by the other, thoſe, Impreffions delivered over to others 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conyeying our Concep- 
tions one to Wa 5 1 45 1 175 S wy W p: + Ihe Lf 
Traditional be bee and conveyed Petey 2 Ness. 


of Seeing. For our ante leu then, which Arte the Founda- 


Revelation tion, which are diſcbwerubli to ts By Reaſon; und by 


may make us "thofe Ideas we naturally may haye. 80 605 
VVV 
prons ebe, ay Propoſition in uch; as well as Men, bf 


2% % Reafen, the Ratüral Uſe" of their Faculties e W 


bb e, C. make the Diſcovery temſeires, In l Thug 


rainty tbat of this Kind, there is little Need or Uſe af Re- 
Regſan deth, velation, G0 D having futniſned us with ma- 
tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 
ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the clear 
Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certamer to us, than thoſe Which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- 
ledge we Babe that this Revelation came at firſt from'G OD, 
can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtinct Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our on Ideas. v. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages ſince, 
that the three An Jes of a Triangle were equa ts two 
right ones, I might aſſent to e that Propoſition, 
upon the Credit of the, Tradition, that it Was revealed: But 
that would never amount to ſo great 4 Certzinty as che 
Knowledge of it, upon the Comparing and Meafüting my 
own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by 
out Senſes; v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed- to 
us by Writings, which had their Original from Reyelation; 
and yet no body, I think, will ay, Bas "as certain and 
clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as "Noah that ſaw it; 
or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been 
alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſurance . 
: that 
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that of his Senſes, thats Grit l che Bek ſuppoſed wrir by 
inſpired ; but he has 7 fo 5 an Aſſurance that ofes 

writ that Book, as if ſeen, wn write it. So that che 
Aﬀirance of its being a Revela 5 eſs Rin rs 
- 3 75 W755 Hr 


Fes 5: In \Propſtins then, whole Certhin! 12 20 42377 197 
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Aber — 2 75 1 „28 in . e, 
dent 5 ons, or by a eductions 0 om E 
Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not Tee We 
Aſſiſtance of eee as neceflary to een 
our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Mi nag N 2170-2701 
becauſe the natural & i of Knowledge Could ſettle them 
there, or had done it „which is the greateſt” A 
ranoe we can poſſibly have of ny. "Thing, unlefs where G 
immediately reveals it to us; and there too our Aſſurance ca 
be no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelati, 
from GOD. But yet nothing can, under that Title, 
malte ot overc rule A Kuen edge, or rationally prevail with 
a Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contradiction to 
the clear Evidence of his own nderftznding : For ſince no 
Evidence of our Faculties, by which we receive ſuch 'Rev#- 
lations, gan exceed, if equal, the Certdinty of our _intuitiye 
[Kriowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing chat 
is directly contrary to our clear and diſtint Knowledge; v. 
the Ideas of one Botly and one Place, do ſo clearly agree; and 
the Mind has fo evident a Perception of their A Net that 
we can never aſſent to a. Propoſition „ that affirms che fitne 
Body to be in two. diſtant Places at once, however it ſhould 
: Jr hr to the Authority © of a divine boy nh -fince"the 
Evidence, Hir, That we deceive not ourſelves in aſeflbing it 
to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; cam fe- 


ver de ſo great, as the Evidence of our own'intuiti 70 Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoffible for the fame Body to 
be in two Places at once. And therefore 6 ee, . 


8 received for divine Revelation, Or. obtai the 1e to all 
ſuch, of #t be contradict 1 Bar © tur Intuitivt 5 i 
Becauſe this would: be to ſubvert the Principl — an e 

Konz of all Knowledge, Evidence, and A 
And there would be left no*Di ee hy Nd | 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
en if eee . ſhall take Place befors ſelf- 
X 1 evident; ; 
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evident 5 and what we certainly know, give Way to what Ot; 


: 


Hs: may: polibly be wiſlaken, tn, . In, Fropalinan ages 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement 05 5 * 
greement of any of gur 7deas, it will, be in yain to urge them WW 
as Matters of Faith. ks com move'6ur Allent, unger tha Bot 
or any other Title whatſoever: For Faith can never gan vince ſuc 
us of any Thing, that contradicts our, Knowledge ; becauſe, | poli 
though Faith be founded on the Teftimopy of GOD, (who, 115 
cannot lie) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannat i 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being. a. divine Reve- whi 
lation, greater than our own Knowledge; fnge the. whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, tha proc 
GOD revealed it; which in this Caſe, where the Pro olition ſon: 
Juppoſed to be reyealed contradicts our Knowledge or | 94 1 
will always have this Objection hanging to it, (viz.) that we our 
cannot tell how: to conceive that to come from-GON, the mer 
_ bountiful Author of our Being, which, if received for true, "ey 
muſt overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Know-. | 
ledge he has given us; render all our Faculties 9 abe 
deſtroy the moſt excellent Part of his Workmanſhip, our. | | for 0 
Underſtandings; and put a Man in a Condition, wherein Fail 
he will have leſs Light, Jeſs Conduct, than the Beaſt that cles 
periſheth. For if the Mind of Man can never have a cleazer 197 
(and perhaps not fo clear) Evidence of any thing to be a Thi 
divine Revelation, as it has of the” Pol its own. tion 
Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear Evie, | whe 
dence of its Reaſon, to give place ro" a Diopokeion whoſe the 
Revelation has not a greater Eyidence than thoſe Principles leds 


have.” 7 3-2 206 of 33 e 4621) 

„„ F. 6. Thus far'a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, prop 
Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate bell 
Revelation and original Reyelation, where it is ſuppoſed and 
much laſti. to be made to himſelf; But to all thoſe ;who like 
pretend not to inmiediate Revelation, but are. ters 
. required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed to d 


to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of $ 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has à great deal Lig 

more t do, and is that oy wk can induce us to feceiſe owt 
them... For Matter of Faith being golf divine. Revelation, fir, 


" being on 
monly... divme. Faith) has to do with ee 5 10 f 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. 9e ae whe 


dq not ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation loge K bY the 
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Obje@” of Faith, can Tay, that it is 4 Matter of ai 

nat of Reaſon, to belieye,, that ſuch, or ſuch a Propaſigianznts 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Books is f Divine Inſpirations 
anteks it be revealed, that that Propoßtion, ar alle in chat 
ſuch 4 Revelation, the believing. or not believing that Pro- 


4 
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poſition, or Book, to be of Divine Authority, can neuer be 


Matter T Paith, but Matter of Reaſm; and ſuch, 8 1 
muſt come to an Allent to, only by rhe Uſe of my Reaſon, 
which can never require or enable. me to believe that which 
is contrary to itſelf: It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 
procure any Aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears unrea- 
ſonable; 55 Fj N f 4 „ : : . 252 391811 2) 41 ogg! 
In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evideneefrom 
our /dzas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have aboue- 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, though 
it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we. be obliged, 
where te. have the «ltar and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it, 
for the tontrary Opinion, under à Pretence tbat it is Matter uf 
Faith; which can bave no Authority againſt the plain and 
clear Nſctates of Rer.. „ drag 1 ching 
F. 7. But, Thirdly, there being may 
Things, wherein We have very imperfect No- Things alous 
tions, or none at all; and other Things, of Reaſen. 
whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtences hb 
the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
ledge at all: theſe, as being beyond the Di/covery of our na- 
tural Faculties, and above Reqſen, afe, when revealed, the 


. 


belled againſt COD, and thereby loſt their firſt, happy States" 
and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live again: Theſe, and the 
fers* of Faith; with which Reqſen has, directiy, nothing 
to do. * Lab 15 0 hes 2 PEW „ CI : 5 1 4 att 210 {3 HER 2787146 > 
gh 91 F. calf-0E therepy tied up 18. truth ſo Mens 


e ö Faith, Thus, that Part of the Angels re- 
; 


like, being beyond the Diſcauery f Reaſan, are purely Mat- 


own Hands from. affording us, when he thinks. hn, reveal. 


-Hatters, wherein our natural Faculties are able ter f Faitbaor 


to giye a probable Determination; Revelation, +. g 
where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it arufnſt 
the prabable Confectures of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind, not be- 


ing 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears ift it, is bound 
to gi 19: wenn it is Ichs 
But yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon, to eon the Fruth of 
its being a Revelation, and of the Signißcation of che Words 


wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing mall be thought 


Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reafon, 


and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its dW clear 


and diſtin {deas, there Reaſon muſt be hearkened te, 25 to 
a-Matter within its Province. Since a Man can geber have 
ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition, which con- 
tradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own K'now- 
ledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the Words 
_ rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the Eontrary 

js true; and fo is bound to conſider and judge of ie 2 x Mat: 
ter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without Examirlation; as 
a Matter of Faith. f.. ͤ 
118 Si. 9. Firfl, Whatever Propoſition is reveal. 
Revelation, ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 
an Matters Faculties and Notions, cannot judge; that is 


: * 


where Reaſon purely Matter of Faith, and above Reafoh . 


e ad Hecondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, 
25. 2 ls by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come 
7 2 to determine and judge, from naturally acqui- 
| red Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this Dif- 
ference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it 
has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit a 
Poſſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence 
to the certain Evidence of its 6Wn- Knowledge, and overturn- 
ing the Principles of all Reaſon; in fuch probable Propoſitions, 
T fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our” Aſſent 
even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of Rea- 
ſon have not evidenced a Propoſition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Prikciple of Truth, 
and Ground of Aﬀent, may determine; and ſo it maybe Mat- 
ter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon ; becauſe Reaſon; in that 
particular Matter, being able to reach no higher than Probability, 

Faith gave the Determination where Reaſon came ſhort and 
_ Revelation diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay. a 1 
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e up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimon ny; which,” it is Tatis- 
comes from one who cannot err, and will not dereive. 
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ſon muſt ju gy 8 5 Which can never permit the 


155 Ns 6 almoſt 4 * the . Which bo Tr OY 


Ft and; 25 . an I Pieter of 


ſted and "Tmproved;” b 


55. i iſco 4 of Truth, „ Edthing. from 722 775 abs, TD 2 


0 F 5 0 5 of al Knowledge.” Whater 5 e 
God hath revealed, is certain true; no Do! 
can he made of it. This is the proper Opt 9 ee 


of F aith: Bur whether it be a divine Revelation or” dez Res 


a greater ence to A what is leſs eigen, nor al wm 
it to entertain Probability Oppoſition: to Knowled) 
Certainty. There can * 5 no vidence, that any tra 29550 
Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in the Senſe we underftand'i 

as that of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to, and intinſſtent with the clear and ſelf-evi- 


dent Diftates of Reaſon, has a. right to be urged or afſented to, 


as 4 Matter. of . Faith, * We . Reaſon hath nothing to db. 

8 oever is "divine Reyelation dug ht tb over- rule all our 
Opiniqns, Prejudices ay erh 

received 5 full Aſſent: Such A Sabniiflion as this of gur 
on to 

os This ſha es not. the Foundations of Reaſon, but 

leaves us that "Pk © of our TONS, for which" t hey Ove 

18 us. ws 

"IIs; 5 * Wie of B and Ren- 

55 ate not. 9 77 5 theft , ee, there be ff 

en 


wh in Ma ret of R $100; "be tio Röom for be not 
; 1ſt betaum 


1 at ; and. 0 extfavagant G : 
Els 6! go Fut d . : 


ons ane Cereingnics, that are to 
55 bs f Religions of the Wotld, will not 23 
ſerve to, be Nach, Fot, 55 this' "Erying uß 4775 A 
f. Faith in Oppoßtſon to Reaſon, we mar, e. 75 
500 ghee afcribe thoſe Abfur- « 1 


ſleſs And divide en — . SAY! 9 p 


r priatiplkd ſed. x Ach an Opinion; that they 
aſon in c Things of Nelgtsd, 1 þParently'evh 


tradi ory to: 8 Senſe, And "the vety Phnci ples "of 

their Knowledge, have let toofe their Pen Footer 
Superſtition ; 6 have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange 
ene and extravagant Practices in Religion, that à con- 


A 


crate Man cannot but Rand amazed at their Follies, and 
. | Judge 
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judge them ſo far from bein acceptable 55 the g reat an wiſe 
e 


: 9 Bag to a ſober good Man. 80 that; Fel, R 

Sick ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Bete and oug 
uliarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above 155 

Is that wherein. Men often appear moſt irrational, and mg 

ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves.” Credo, " quia. impeſſibile vs 7 

believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in à good Man, of $ for a 

fk of Zeal; but acer rove 4 very al e Went to 

85 | 


that he cannot avoid thinki! m _ icy 15 


et ee, or Re ligion by. "OH EI 
2 Y e eee | 180 171 8 iy T0: 12 
Gin . N * . 1 Y, 4801 1 i 
ien gen 2101055 
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i Hee 55 1114 {54s > Herts ec 
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8 1. E that, olg ſelleullz 7 "Jet upon 
. Truth Yael the Seatch of Tritth, ou in the 
necg Yar. 3 firſt Place to prepare his ind, ain 


a Love of ſt: Per ne that loves it n 


not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerne 0 


he, miſſes it. There is no Body in the Commonwealt 
Learning, who does not profeſs pimſelf a Lover OF To 


And there is not a rational Creature that 10 not, take 8 


amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all ür 


Fas truly ſay, there are very few Lovers & Truth fo 0 0 


Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade ene that 
are ſo. How a M 
is worth Enquiry : And 1 think there Is this one og 
Mark of it, viz. The not 5 any Propoſi ition, wi 
gre reater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is 
hoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, It is play 
ceives not Truth in the Love it; loves mot ryt 
Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End. F or the Eyi 


3 n 10 
that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch ate ſelf-e 9700 
DAT 72185 + 
Exi dence, .. 


lying only in the Praofs a Man has of it, 


of Aﬀent he afferds it beyond the Degt grees of My 
it is, plain all that Surpluſage of Affurance i oWꝛin 19 Hh 

ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth. 1225 7 
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not, that” i it is true; Which is, in Effect + love it ac u 
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as chat, the Love of Ne ſhould make me aſſent ti 
Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which ft 


Truth, e it is 8 or probable Bot be 
tru. "In, any uth ets. not Poſſeſſion of 6ur Minds 
by the irreſi fable 1 5 75 & )f-evidence;: or by the Force of 
Demonſtration, t 3 that gain it Aſſent, are the 
Vouchers and Glen its Probability to us; and we Can 
receive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our 
1 s. Whatſoever Credit or Authority e 
to any Propoſition more than it receives from the Prlacples 
1550 roofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our — 
tions that Way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as ſuch: Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our Paſſions or Intereſts, fo it ſhould receive no TION from 

them. . 
8 The aſſuming an Seer of dicta- 
ting to Aber, and a Forwardneſs' to pteſeribe 4 e 
to their” O intons, is a conſtant Coheomitant neſs 19 difnte,” 
of this and Corruption of our JuUgments : From * 
_ how almoſt can it be otherwiſe; | 2108 that 
he mould e rom AM to impoſe on others Belief, who his 11. 
ey; impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably ex xpect Ar 
and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
Ele Underftandin Wu not accuſtomed to them in His Ben: 
ing with, himſelf? Who does Violence to his ohn Faculties, 
tytangizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative ts 
velolity to Truth alone, which is to command Aﬀent'by of 
its. own Authority, ; 1. E. by and i in e __ age, Eviden 
which f it carries with „ nen 7 
9555 Upon this Occaſion L ſhall ie hah 21 10: W 
Libe y to conſider a third Ground of- Py va ' Force © E. 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- b 2 
rity, 200. is as confident! relied. on as either 
Faith or Reaſon 3 1 mea ut huſiaſm. Which, laying by Rea: | 
ſon, would ſet up. Revel; ation without it. Whereby it Effect © 
It takes? 95 both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes Nie L 
the "room. of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's on To 
Brain, and ; them for a Waren of Opinion 
and Conduct. 0 
Reaſon is Hatu aral Revelation, whnatby E Sens 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of Revelation. 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that 
Portion 
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Portion of Truth which he as s laid ithintho Rea of their 
natural Faculties. - Revelatian, is natural Reaſon enlarged by 


icated by ( 


ne Set of. Diſcoveries commun. 7 
0 dase e . 255 


iately, which Reaſon vouches the 


mony and Proofs it gives, that they came from 


that he that takes away He ſon, to make Way for Reva 


tion, puts out the Light of both, and does much. the ſame, 
as if he would perſuade a Man to put ad Eyes, the bet. 


1 receive the en Light of an invi Far by A Te: | 
eſcope. 

| 5. Immediate. "Revelation. bei a uch 
Riſe of Bn- 5 er Way for Men to eſtabliſh th 121 = 
e. and regulate their Condu than 


the 
and not always ſucceſsful: Labour of fri 8 Rea 
Gals. 1 is no Wonder that ſome have been 28 apt to pre- 


tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelyes that they are 
under the peculiar Guidance of 22 ay 


eaven in their Actions and 
Opinions, eſpecially 1 in thoſe of them which: 5 600 IP, ac 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowled ge, Tiny 
ciples of Reaſon. . Hence we ſee, that in all Af, Me, i 
whom: Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or wh KC 0 


ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into, an Of inion 10 
| rover F 3 with GOD, * * a nearer Admit 7 5 


§. Ga Their TE ey s e 
Enthuſiaſm... whatever groundleſs el comes, to. or 

itſelf ſtrongly 8 5 their Fancies, is àn Illu 
mination from the Spirit of D, and. 886 Wine 
Authority: And whatſoever odd Action t find 8 them- 


be a Call or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be he ed; it 
is a Commiſſion from above, and they. cannot err. in Gecn⸗ 
ting it. 12 
F. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm; whip 
though: founded neither on Reaſon, nor diyine eye Jatlo on, 


but riſing from the Conceits of a warmed or over-Weening 
5 | Brain, 


*. 


ſenſible 
tion. 5 
have 1 it 


CY DIY 


oh | —» = # aa *. * R — .. iii... if as 2 * 8 


currence with gur own, Temper and Inclination. 


LT 5 Fs 5 

241 30 gory tart or. idle. $E c pe 92 5 
Brain, works yet, Where it once gets Footing, more powerfully | 
on th} Pei en and AQ ns of Men, than either of thoſe” 
two, or both. together : Men bein moſt forwardly obedient 


to the Impulſes they receive from tfñemſelves; and the whole 
Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is 
carried by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new 
Principle, carries all eaſily with it, when got above common 


Senſe, and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of 


Reflection, it is heightened into a divine Authority, in Con- 
8 8403151 
F. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra= 
ragant Acyong Feen fas Typ Mei into, eee, 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong maker fu, 
Principle, ſo apt to miſguide ein both in their Sing and 
Belief and Conduct; yet "the Love of ſfome- Fehag. 1; 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is tog 
be inſpired, and be above the common and natural Ways o 


7 


Knowledge, fo flatters many Men's Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this Way of imme= 
diate Reyelation, of Illumination without Search, and of Cer- 
»6(tfic £ ISAT Pro OG. -oian> im | 3 3232323 a 
tainty without Proof, and without Examination, tis a hard 
Matter to et them out of We Reaſon is loft upon them: | 
TI ate above it; They ſee the Light infuſed into cher 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken, tis clear and viſible' 
there, like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine: ſhews itſelf, and 
„ / only == 
needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence ; they feel the 
Hand of GQD moving them within, and the Jmpu les of the | 
0 FG) Pirgt) HY; Ati 7 44467 Fe 4 N 1 F * * 
Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken. in hat they feel. Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath- nothing to da 
with what they ſee and feel in themſelves; what they have a 
ſenſible Experience of, admits po Doubt, needs nd Proba- 
ton, Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require te 
have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſee 
it? It is its own Proof, and can Wor 08 other, When th 
Spirit brings Light into . pels Darkneſs. We 


4 


ſee it, as we. do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not the 
Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven 
is ſtrong, clear, and pute; carries its on Demonſtration with 
it; and we may as rationally take a Glow-worm to affiſt us t6 
diſcover the 8 . as t Examine the celeſtial Ray by our dim 
„9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men : They are 
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cauſe they are fure ; and their Perſuaſlons are right, 
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is ſtripped of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this_is 

it amounts to; and yet theſe -Similies ſo impoſe on xl m, 
— they ſerve chem, for Certaunty oi themſelv ves z. Me De- 
nionſtration to others. 855 

2 18. But ten alace loberly' 25 115 
Enthufaſer | edn! Light, and this Feeling on 55 
Bo to bt: _—— build ſo much. Theſe Men have, the 4 7 5 er r 
re Light, and they ſee": They have an aa ened 

5 Senſe, and they feel: This cannot, they are 
WAP be diſputed them. For when, a, Man ſays. he, ſees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does A But 
here let me aſk: This ſeeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is 3 Revelation. from 
'God ? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Tnclioation or 
Fancy to do ſomething, or of the Spirit of God x moving that 
Inclination? Theſe are two 8 different . and 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we Would not ig 
ourſelves. 1 Ke PREG the. Truth, 5 a. Pro 


2.9 


wy at moſt but Belief a and 3 and the ing, L ſupp 0. 
ſor a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, 

take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to ye 
true, Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive you 


there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what be knows, al- 


ready. If therefore it be a Propaſition which they arg per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, Whatever 5 may 


Call it, it is not Seeing, but Belieying. For theſe are two 


Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly. dit inct, 
ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee I know; to. be i 
*», the Evidence of the Thing itſelf; what I believes * 
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to he 0 upon the Teſtimony of another: büt this Teſtimony 
1 Tan ka to be given, or elſe what Ground have of Be- 
lieving ?-F muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, 


or elſe I ſee nothing The Queſtion then here is; How do 
I knot that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his Holy Spirit an 
that therefore I ought to 
great ſoever the Aſſurance A that I am poſſeſſed with, jit is 
oundleſs ; whatever Light I pretend to, it is but Enthu- 
n. 4 For whether the Propoſition ſuppoſtd to be revealed; 
be in itſe}f evidently true, or * viſibly. probable; or by the na- 
tural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that 
muſt be well grounded and manifeſted to be tfue, is this, 
that God is the Revealer of it, and that hat I take to he a 
Revelation, is certainly put into my Mind dy him; and i8 
not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed 
own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe. Men receive 


ſet ue Nees they: preſume God revealed it. Does it not 


then ſtand them upon, to examine on what Grounds th 
preſume" it to be a Revelation from God? Or elſe all we 
Confidence is mere Preſumption; and this Light they are 


dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis futuns, that leads them 


continually round in this Circle; it is a Revelation, 1 
they n believe e "they bulieue- it, n it it a 
lation. : a 2 =y . oe 


115 m. — that? is — diving! Revelation, / * = > BE | 
PO "Wh 


there is need of no other Proof, but that it is 


an Inſp iration from God: Fur he can neither Aden, A zbb | 


bye nor be deceived.” But how ſhalt it be ' Propoſition'is - 
down; that any Propoſition in our Minds, is From Gad. 
4 Truth infuſed. by God; à Truth that is re- 


vealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and therdfats: 


we ought to believe? Here it is that Enthuftaſm fails of the 


Evidence it pretends" to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
Light whereby, they Avi they are enlightenedg and brought 
into the Knowledge is 

it do be a rk — muſt know it to be ſo either by its 
own Self evidence to 8 Reaſon, or by the rational 


or that Truth. But if they xnow 


Proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and 5 


it to de à Truth either of theſe two Ways, they, 
a og it to be a Revelation. For they know it to R_ —— 


e fame Way chat any other Man 3 Feen 


* 56 isfog” wrhout the Help of Revelation. Per 8 alt 
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Notice of already, viz, that it is 4 
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"the Truths, of what Kind ſoever, han Men uninfpited arg 
_ enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed 
N Sk If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſę it is 2 
evelation from God, the Reaſon is good: But then it will 
be demanded, how they know. it ta be a4 Revelation from God. 
If they fox by the 14 it brings Trat which ſhines brigh 


inds, and they cannot reſiſt; I beſeech e E 
1 2 what we haye taken 

exelation, becauſe they 
ſtrongly believe it to be a For 1 [that Light they ſpeak 
of, is but a ſtrong, h ungrounded Perſuaſion. of their own 
Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational. Grounds from Proofs, 
that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for 
then it is not received as 2 Revelation, but upon the ordinary 


in their 
eonſider, whether this be any more t 


Grounds that other Truths are received: And if they believe 


it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other 
Reaſon for its being a Revelation, hut becauſe they are fully 


perſuaded, without any other Reaſon that it is true, they be- 


lieve it to be a Revelation, only becauſe, they ſtrongly: —.— 
it to be a Revelation; which is a very Ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our Tenets or Actions: : And What readier 
way can there be to run ourſelyes into the mob extravagant 
Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up aney for our 
ſupreme and ſole Gui 0 nd to believe any 

true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be 
ſo? The, Strength of out Perſuaſions is no Evidence at all 


of their own Rectitude: Crooked mos may be as ſtiff 


and unflexible as ſtrait ; and Men may be as paſitive and 
peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come elſe the un- 
as Zealots in different and oppoſite: Parties? For if the 
Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, vchich in 
this Caſe is nothing but the Strength of his on Perſuaſion, 
be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary: Opinions, may 
have the ſame Title to be; Inſpirations. and Gad will be not 
only the Father 5 Lights, but of oppeſite and contradictory 
B hts, leading Men contrary. Ways ; and contra Fro- 
itions will 5 divine Truths, if an Sanne en Strength 

o* Aſſurance; be an Epihenen that 99) Propalitionyl a diuins 
Revelation. £ 8 "Thi 5 ee „big Fun 54 
mnelt of. 12. 18 cannot 0 1 arms. 
ie neſs. of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Be»: 
Proof that am lieving, and Confidence of being inthe Rigbt 
abs 0H # is ma e an. Argument of Truth. e. Fh 


Fran God. felt believed he did well, and that he * 
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1 Wit When he perſecuted the Ovens; by ie 
thought in the Wrong! But Yet it was he, and not they 

were miſtaken. 8 Men Are bed fl, Ii. Able to M 101 
and ate ſometimes SA 11 d\in Errors, Which hey 
take för divine u Mining nt 

oft re n 


Mining In their d Kinde LY the clear- 


Gus ight in on Mid l ars 
e n of 770 3 ae WY e 
Trutk of 85 Top dfſy ion; and If 1 be nok Mud, . | 
a ſelf-evident psp neh an the Light" 70 e e ee 
or ean Have, is fröm the Cleatiiels nd TY 1 OG 5 
0 wy of an pr 


other Light in the Uniderſtahding, is to p plir ourſelves 750 05 


Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Dat neſs, a 


on” Confent, to er Oürfelves up to Deluſion,” 100 "be Ao 

L : For, if rength of. Perſuaſio on be the Li ht which 

-guiets us, I alk how fall any ene diſtinguiſt between 

we e Deen of Satan, and the niſpirati ons 200 the 5 
Ghoſt?” e can tratsſorm himſelf into an Angel of Ligh 
And they who are led by this Son of he Morning, 8 0 : 
fully ſatisfied" of the Illumination, 1. e. e 48 tony 
ſuaded; that they are aug tene by WR. Sp irit” of 


od, 2 
any one who! 18 104 They ac eee and rejoice in ft. £1 


ated by it; at 8 bod be more Ture, nor mie * Fi 
the Right, (if their ot! took 8 belief AY; be Las hr 
"Cn 14. He coetelefe that will not Kier it e ee 
ſelf up to all the Extlavagancies 'of BN e 155 
and Error, muſt bringe this Guide of his Light” muff ni of 
within ts the "Trial. 70d, When he makes he 

Prophet, does not unmake the Man : He leaves | 

all his Faculties In their natural N to enable him we 
judge“ of His A ent Whether t be of divine Original 
or no. Wen he” 111 inates . 44. with e 
Light „he does is — * guiſh char which is natural. If h 
Welck have us ue to 1 2 Truth of any Propoſition, 
cither evidences ze Truth by the uſual Methods of 13985 


Reaſon, or elſe makes it E to be A Truth, which" 155 


would Have us aſſent to, 1 by His Authority „ and convinces ue 

that it is from kim; by ſome Marks which Reaſon eanno 

be' miſtaken in. Reaſon müſt be our laſt Judge aud Ge 

in every „Fhing. 1 do not mean, ' that K. muſt confult 

fon, ad amine whether” a Ya n, revealed fron . 
2 l can 
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Can. a ade out by We Pringi 

then we may reject it: But conſult. 1 85 9 „ 4 

examine whether it be a Revel elation from God iff ban 4 

Reaſon, finds it to be revealed from "ntl Reaſon 

for it, as much 8h for any other e it o 5 

her Dictates. Evcry 711 that t Ig 1 photic 15 5 
Bie 


cies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if 19 e 3 7 
Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judg 5 ja our Per 
ſions. ; If Reaſon muſt not examine their Tru by ſomething. 
extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſp rata | Delu-. 
ſions, Truth and Falſhood, will hays Wach Meaſure, 00 
vil not be Polls to be e 1 380 
& 3; e on f this inter Os abt, lo wp gn ro. 
Belief mo-Proof poſition which under Nha Title BY. take. for. 
. ee | inſpired, be conformahl e | ; of. 
nei KReaſon, or to the Wo 4 97 i 
Ak cꝗteſted Revelation Reo wee e 
may . receive it for true, and be guided b yi it in ou! 
lief and Actions: It It receive no Tef 90 or Evic enge, 
from either of theſe, Rules, we cannot take it ©, 5 gyelation,; 
or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome oth 1 t it 18, 
a Reyelation, beſides our 5 F tak it is ſo. us ec 
the holy Men of Old, Who had Reyelations. 4 G60. ad 
ſomethipg elſe beſides that internal Light of W inſtheir 
own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. They. 
were not left to their on Perſuaſions Ae” that thoſe Perſua- 
ſions were from God, but had outward Signs to convince them 
of the Author of thoſe Revelations, And when they were to 3 
vince others, they had a Power given them to juſtif e 
their Commiſſion from Heaven; and by le LEE 
the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent — WET ts 
ſaw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a Voice 
out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon 
his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meſſage, tull God, 55 
Miracle of his rod turned into a Serpent, had aug, 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the fame” Miradfe 
before them, whom he was ſent to. Gillzar was ſent by anA 
* deliver J/rae! from the Midianites, and yet be deſired”: 
n to convince him, that this Common "was from d. 
T eſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found 0 g 
Le Propuete of Old, ure to W that they thou though 507 
no! 
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Wrong Alber, or 8 325 
not an inward dee or Perfuaſton of their own Minds, with 


out any other Proof, a ſufficient Eyjdence that it was from 
1 A the Seri does a "OE Where mientic 
vir de 177 * 
56 
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ning or Hav ich 
. 2 hat 1 id, T 2 
Enz ör doth ſometitiies,” 'enli en Mens Minds in te 
995 Geert Trut , or Excite them t cr rde 5 Actions 
br the e ibinediate Influence arid Affltaner of the holy Spirit, 
thout 7A extraorditiary en accomp ao it. BD it! luck 
Ca 0. e have: —_ n_ and” oo bo netring Rules 
to kn x whether tr God ot no. Where the Truth 
embraced is ih 0 the Revelations "the written Word 
of God, or the Action Fonformable tot e Dictates of right 
Reaſpo, or holy Wri b, 2 iy be aſſured that we run no ri 
in entertaining "ie" fuck; becauſe though 8 35 be not 
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HED 


an immediate 4 as 123 God, 8 perating 

on our Minds, N we are füre it is rr ne . Ha — 8 
tion Wflleh he bas $1 ven us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
of but private Per regen within ourſelves,” that can warrant it 
to be & Light or Motion from Heaven; nothing can do that, 


but the Written Wofd of ( 66 without 85 or that Standard of 


Reafon Which 2 7 to us with all Men. Where Reaſon 
e ry Opinion or Action, we may 


Divir 4905 it is not the Stren 
| Perfugfons whi f By itſelf pive it chat Stamp." 
The Ben 'of mn font which 6 = Abit 28 Fock 45 We 
pleaſ ay thew. it to be 4 Fondling of out own, but” 
will [+ no Metis royecit to be an Offspring of Hesven; and 
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Chapters, it will be 3 r e come ta. give their 
Aſſents contrary, to Probability. For there is nothing more 
common than ( ontrariety of Opinions; nothing mo & obvi- 
dus, than that one Man who Ily W auang what "another only 

doubts of, and a third ſtędfa 5 i firmly chere 


to. The Reaſons whereof, 0 th 0 N , 
Vet, I ſuppoſe, may be eee 0 theſes Sy 
A. Want of Pro fo, - 94 v4 + EIT] 825 8M 1 #4 52515 
2. Want of Ability to uſe en. 759 TOs x eb IL 5 Had! 
3. Want of Walk 10 1% them. EF Ange 
. "Wrong. * 14 Probability. „ 101283633 e 
ET „ By: That of Profs do To; 
Firſt, Want mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs Wich 
* . are no where extant, and fo . no Where 


453 to be had ; but the Want even of thoſe Proot; 
aehich: are in Beit „ or might be procured. And thus Men 
want Proofs who have not the Convenience or Opportunity 

to make Experiments and Obſervations theraſclyes,” tending 

to the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Conve- 
nience to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of others : 

And in this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, who 

are giyen up to Labour, and enſlayed to the Neceſſity df . 

mean Condition, whoſe Liyes are worn out only in the Provi; 

ns for Living. "Theſe Men's 'C ortunity of ao lee 
and Enguiry, are commonly as narrow as their F nes; 
and their Underſtandings are but little inſtrugted, When al 
their whole Time and Pains is laid out: to ſtill the Ort Grbaking 

of their own Bellies, or the Cries' of their 2 9p N 11 

not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all his * 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Wa 

ty of Things, done in the World, than a Pac horſe, who.is 

2 con antly forwards and backwards in a narrow Vage, 
and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be ſkilled in the 

Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, 

that he who wants Leiſure, Books; and Languages, and the 

Opportunity of converfing with Variety of Men, ſhould be 
in a Condition to Collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations 
which are in Being, and are neceſſary” to make out many, 

nay, moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societieg uf Men, 

are judged of the greateſt, Moment; or to find out Ground, 
of Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief of the Points he weuld 
build on them, is thou ght neceſſary. So that a grest Part In 

Mankind are, by the — 2 and unalterabie State of Thin 

in this World, _ the Conſtitution of human Ae wi 1 
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| avoidablyGiven- over to invinsitle norance el cot Proofv'vi 
which others, build, and which are neceſſary. to eſtabliſn thoſe 
Opinions ; the greateſt Part of Men; habing much to do to get 
the Means ef Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe 
learned and labotious Enquiries." 99 5/7 foes 5 bf A1 1 S 
LE: What e 7 Ae the wrongs 3 le 
greate Part of nds ty the N — 2 
— Condition, ſubjected too Senn | e becoine + 
norance in thoſe Things which are of greateſt 7600 HDi 
Importance to them? (for of theſe tis Sus 55 nes | 
to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no ed. 
other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance, | os hs 
to conduct them to their Happineſs or "Miſery ? Ate e | 
rent Opinions, and licehſed Guides of every Country, ſum- 
cient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture: his 
greateſt Coneermtmnents en: Ray, his everlaſting ' Happineſs 
or Miſery Or can thoſe be the certain and infalfible 
and Standards of Fruth Which teach one bing in Chri iſten- 
Am, and another in Tury? Or ſhall a poor Countryman de 
eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in Nah 
ra DayaLabouret: l ed h) laf, Seckaſe be had the ein 
5 — — to be born in England? How * ready ſome Men ma nn 
_ - forme; of eſe Thing 6, Twill not here examine 
t this am ſure, e 1 — — other of theſe 
to be true, (let them — — or elſe grant. 
that God has furniſhed, Men with: Fedder fu eient to Aeg 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but — 
employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allo 
them the Leiſure; - N Man is fo: wholly" taken up with the 
Attendance on the Mean; f Tiving, as to have no ſpate 
Time at all to think of his $6ul;- and inform himſelf in Mat- 
ters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon this, às the 
are on Fhifigs of lower Cancernment, there are none f 
enſlaved to the Neceſſities of Life; who might not find mah) 
Vacangieg that May huſbanded t to cis? ehr e heir 


\ het | | oben id 985 : A015 vr" 
Tofernaticts! are Walgened by e 1 Fkepli bn. 
of their Fortunes, there 1 whoſe Large- dered fran Ex. 

0 of Fortune would plentifully enough: ap. uin 
N Books, and other Requiſites eee 4 
ts; and diſooverint of Truth; but they are ne c 
by the Lans of heit Counties; and the 225 Guards of thoſe 
whole Intereſ i it is to Keep them ignorant, Teſt, knowing more, 


Y4 "OP 


28 1715 reap to 


gas Wrong 2 


Fr ſhould. believe the leſs in theme Theſe e nay 
20 


rom the Liberty and unities f a fan 
12 poor and eee dear — before ſpoe of,; 
| ary CS they may ſeem high reat, are confined 
to Narrowneſs of hes aha and ys that-which ſuhould 
be the freeſt Fart pf Man, their UHnderſtandings:: This is 


generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Plages where Care 


is taken to propagate. Fruch without Knowledge, -wheze:Men 


are forced, at a Venture, to be the Religion -of-the Con- 


try, and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opinions, a8 ſilly 
People do Empiricks. Pills, without knowing -whiat they arg 
made of, or how they will work, and have nothing. — 
but believe that they will do the Cure; but in this are 
much more miſerable than they, in that they are not at Li- 
herty to refuſe ſwallowing: What perhaps they had rather let 
alone, or to chuſe the Phyliciaq: to whoſe Conduct they would 
truſt! themſelves. A 3. 18dw. ee e eg 235) 
5 . . Secondly, Lhofe. who codut Shit te 
240 Want thoſe. eee. ihey hade of Probabilities. who 
of Skill to uſe. cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 


them, leads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy 


| of contrary, Proofs and Teſtimonies, makin 
eier > Re een its due Allowance, may be eaſily mi 
to alſent to Poſitions, that are not probable. There are ſome 
Men of one, ſome but of two Fyllogiſms, and no more; and 
| others: that can hut adyance one Step. fathers « 83 
Always diſcern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can. 


not Fonſtaptly fallow-that which in itſelf is the more probable 
0 


Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a Difference 3 Men, 
in reſpect of their Underſtandings, I.think no body, uh 
as had any Converſation with his Neigbbours, wilt queſtion, 

thoug] he never was at Heſtminſier- Hall, or the E = 
the one Hand; nor at Alms- Hauſes,. or Hedlam, on the other: 

Which great Difference in Men's Lager bean arherher/ i 

riſes, from any Pefect in the Organs of: che Bod 

larly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs ble, 

nels of thoſe F icultics, for W t of Uſe; or, as ſome think, 

in the natural Differences of Men's Souls thęemſelies 3 or 
lome,,pf all of theſe together, it matters npt here gc 

Onl y-this.4 is evident, that there is a Difference Degrees in 

Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſions, and Rraſonings, to ſo 

great Ackavitudes that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
ind, affirm, th at there 18 A greater Diſtance between ſume 

* ED, and others, in this n than between ſome Men 
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yo ſome Beaſts. But how:thi 


pdfeji ic led ow. 21910ded! eee , eg e 
95 085 Thirdly, There are another Sort od 

People that unn Frögis not becauſe they are 30% DD 
out of their Reach, FPbüt baunſe 2hbby io nat | of Will 0 4% 
om EP they haue KRiches and pes 
une enough; and! wand neither Fart ner. 

oth OE the better for them Their 
Purſuit of Beate, or conſtant N 8h 
ges ſome Mens Thoughts elfewhere:;: Lazineſs: and Oſeitancy 


in general, or apart Averſion fet Books, 4 25 E.. 


others from: ys ſerious Thoughts 


an out o 2 —.— an impartial Enqui wauld not 
favour thoſe Opini re WS 12 their Prejudiees, L | 
and Deſigns, content themſelves without Examination, to 


take upon Truſt, hat they find convenient, and in Falhlon- 
Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, \paſs 
their Lives withobit an Acquaintance with, much Tefs"'a;'ra 
tional Aflent:po,-Probabilitics. they are concerned to 8 
though they lie i much: within their View, that to be Cöf- 

_ Temp ar need but turn their Eyes, that Way. 


ut e know A en ill not read a Letter, which is ſup⸗ 


poſed to bring il News 3 and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Abcompts, er ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who 
Flow Men, to fear their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. 


ow Men, whote: plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to 


their Underſtand ings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a 
lzpy [gnorancey Leannot tell — they haye a low 
Opinion of their Sduls, who 128 out all their Incemes in 
Proviſions for the Body, and employ none” of it to procure 
the Means and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care 
to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Qutſide, aud would 

tbink themſelles miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a+ patchee 

Coat, ap d yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 
in 1 pk Id Livery of coarſe Patches, and Borrowed Shreds, 
ſuch ug it Has N ot their Country Taylot, (I 
mean: the common O pinion of thoſs- they 


reaſonable this is for Men that: eder think of a futute State, 
and their Concertimhent init}; whichino rational Man can 8 
to do / ſometimes 3 nob ſnall I take Notice what" a Shante aud 
Seen it is, 10 hel g Contemmers of Know 
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Free ignorant in the derned to Lab 
2 at e E u the Conſideration cr eh who call 


_ themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think 0 
Keſpect, Power, and Authority, the Eoncomitants "of. th 


Birth and Fortune, yet they vill fing all thefe il Catried 


away from them by Men of lower Condition, who ſurpats 
them in Knowledge. They who are blind will always 13 led 


by thoſe that ſee; 10 ll fall into the Piteh: An he 8 n | 


Jy the moſt Fi gected, the moſt enflaved, who'is his Un- 
rAtanding, In the foregoing Inſtances, ſome the c Cauſes 


have been ſhewnof wrong Aſſent, and hose it comes afs, that 


probabje Doctrines are not always received with an Aﬀent pro- 


rtionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Pro- 
ability: But hitherto we have conſidered only fuck Proba- 
—_ whoſe Proofs do exift, bot do not appear ts him who 


de the real Probabilities appear, 
amy laid before' them, do not ad- 
Wo” of the Con iftion,. nor yiels unto manifeft 


2 Keaſons, but de either 24e # ſaſpend their Af- 


ſent, or give it to the leſs ee cle Op 1 ang to this 


Dan ger are thoſe expoſed, have taken N. . 

Fan ene ia a Eav 1 1 87 
1. Propyfiions that are it i 2h ple! ee 4 iden, ts 
| dmibiful and falſe, taten up for Principles. * 15 1 

2. Neretved Hypotheſes. © © © de k 


es e cg. Biß The fit an gabel Gee 
Fir, „Da- Pebble is the 8 ay Thihg 55 
Fi ul Propefitions to our 'own Know! edge ; eſp T7 57 char b. art 
taken for Prin- of our Knowledge Men WH hays emb 
e Aud continue 10 50K on as Prinei; fes. | 
| e reat W 8 out Opinions, 
nit it is ufually by t judge of Truth, and Net 
Probability to a Bebe th hal is i dee with 
our Principles, is ſo far from es for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed” poffible. The” Reyerence borne 
to theſe Principles, is fo peat; and their Authority. ſa; para- 


mount to all other, that the "Teltimony not only of 70 
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Men, but the Evidences gf.ous.owp Senſes. are oſtem rcjetted, 

hen Fe after 15 ouch 

P 3 12 FN: fr _ much 4 rine of innate Principles, 
88. are not to be —— , has 

| 81541 not here enamine. This I 

Truth canagt contradict. anather; but 

\ bo. ſays. that qvery,onc ought —— 


=o b 1 ory An in ed, into N en as 
Well 1 unbiaſſed e n faſtened by 3 
Ra Ar 123 * All eh true or falſe) riveted there, b 
ons © ad. E 9 d all 1 'of- bei ing 
| 5 75 eh i: For « Men, when. they are 

"fe upon their Qpinions, and finding th S —— 
to be as ancient in their Minds as their very ' Monbories, not 
having obſerved their early Inſinuation, mor-tbyiwhati Means 
they got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacrod 


queſtioned ; Fhay look on 1 the Lim amb Fhummim 
ſet up in their Minds immediately 3 G ODhimſel, to be 
the great and unerring Deciders-of” 

the Judges to which they. are to appeal 

W Wa 
I 10, This. Opinion of his Principles (iet them be _ 
ey Will) being once 9 in any one's Aim, it is eaſy 
8 imagined, what Reception any Propoſition ſhall find; 
how clearly ſoeyer proved, that. ſhall invalidate: their Autho- 
rity, or at all, thwart with theſe internal Oracies: Whereas, 


W of Coe 


able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
7901 5 The great "Obilinacy that, 3 is to be found, in Men 
believing qyite contrary Opani 
5 uy. We , e eee 


Wt 
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evident 


1 to theſe eſta- f 


. examine ED | 


Things, 206. 95 to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or 


d Falſhood, and 
A all 0 


the Kralle Abſurdities and Imprabahilities, being but agree 
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Tenets. Take an intelligent Romani, 


ever therefore: have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles,” to be moyed by the 


amine even thoſe very Principles, which. many never ſuffer, 


and the, 


theſes. 


former . is, 
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957 N earned. Profeſſor, and that which 
let 1 0% Da W at, to have By athority, « of. orty 
Yeh CO ght out of bard, Roc Greek and Klin, 
hes of Lime ang a 1 dle, and confirmed. 
53 15 r everend, B card, in AN Taſtant, 
Rafe N ſet n any, one” expect. chat | 
1 Id be mad: ee Chat What he tau ut his Scho- 
uh h Years, "I Was, all Error and Miſtake ; and that 'q 
he Sg 8 ard vrds. 19 8 „ 8 at a very 90 5 "Rate 510 
What: Proba ilitics, > P fay, Lys. are ſuffi cient to prevail in AB 55 
Case! And. whoever jos the mo cogent Arg poems, 15 
pini-_ 


tera 


one ul o an 15 
9 


prevailed with, to Mi irobe himſelf at once of all his ol 
b gp nd P e 4 Are and Learning, which, ws. 
Stacy he. hath | s Time been labourin for; ant i 
co "himſelf out. Na 115 naked, 1 in Queſt "afreſh of neh No- — 
tions ? All the At Arguments cap. be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as nd did with the Trayeller, to part v ſth. 
his "Cloak, wh he Held only, the faſter. To this of bn 99 
l 1 may 79 Tt educed the Errors, that may be gccafii ne 


by A. true | We 15 or Tight | Princi ank ut not rightly un = 


re. nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inftances of Men a di erent Opinions, Wie 
they all derive from the infall le Tri ruth of the Scripture, Arc 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that Gall themſelves Chriftians 
allow the Text that 5 5 ue rale, t carry in if the Obliga-" 
tion iP. a very we Ent Duty. But yet. how, very erroneous. 
will one of Wel ractices be, who underſtanding nothing 
but the French, take this Rule with one 1 ranſlation to be 
992 170 vous, "repent 3. or with the ther fa ties TO _ 
Per Jance, gy 
11555 "I. "Thirdly th, eee, Which croſs. 7 050 
ens petites, and pręvailin enz run the irdly, Pr | 
fa —_ Py Ae much Prot lr hang _ domenant, Pa. 
15 e 15 K. covetous Man Bede e 8 
1 ney, on the "other, it is eaſy to fore- . 8 
- hich ene outweigh. Earthly MI inds, . "like Mad, Walls,” . 


1 Jatteries ; and ho? 2; perhaps, {: oat ſhy. 
Fa Argument may male ſome Im 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimomies. Qua vulumut, 
Facile credimus; what ſuits aur Wijhes, is forwardly belirard ; is, 
I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented; 
and though Men- cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them yet 
yield v4 not to the Argument; not but ar it is the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable Side, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and te- 
ſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactor 
Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two Ways left of evading the moſt apparent Pro- 
. * A N Cf A” Is. Ares 


. x3. Bt, That the Arguments being las 
The Mears of for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, 


evading Pro- there may be a Fallac latent in ibem; and the 


babilities: Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 
Hint, Suppoſed they 897 be ſome 05 them n There 
Fallag. are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and con- 

"ſiſtent; to which moſt Men may not, with Sa- 
tisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from 


whoſe Conviction they may not without Reproach of Diſinge- 
| my or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old 
ly, Nor perſuadebis, etiamſi per ſunſeris ; thaugh 1 cantidt auſiuer, 


Reply 
1 will not yield. 


* 


4 - 


Secondly, Sup- be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
poſed Argu- Suggeſtion, That I hui not yet all that niuy be 
ments for the ſaid on the contrary Side. And therefore, though 


contrary. be beaten, it is not neceſſary Iſhould yield, not 


knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve be-" 


hind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and ſo 


wide that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out” 
of the Verge of it. 5 e 
„ as ber zer chers js fomb Endl of it and 


that Proba- _ à Man having, carefully enquired: into all the 
2 


bilities deter- Grounds of Probability and Unlike! ages done 
 niſnerhe {ſent. bis utmoſt to inform hienſelt in all Particulats 
fairly, and caſt up the Sum tbtal on both Sides, 


ma in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, on which Side the Probability reſta ; where-' 
in ſome 'Proofs in Matter of Reafon, being Suppoßtions up- 


on univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſotne” 
Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact ſo univerſal, that he gener 
| | refuſe 


SRO TELE DODHO S009 Mos by my 


r POO I 


Paper a coherent Diſcourſe; or that a blind fortuitous 


is iter Fal 7 2 5 5 or certain! es cor Geral | 


are vr 3 io 5 9 agd "there . is not 2 k 
cient Ground to ſuſpect FTA there is-cither Fallacy of Words, 
(which ſober. and ſerious Conſideration may Won Jy | 
y valid Prooſs yet l latent on the 1 0 Sid. 
(which alſo the 4 873 in 1 ih ſes 
make plain to a conſiderate 95755 Na ink, 4 Man — 
has del chem, dan ſcarce. gie Br Afſut to the on 
which the greater Probability appears. . it be pro- 
bable, that 4 promiſcuous Jumble. of Printin ters ſhould 
often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp; on 


courſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding. Agent, 


ſhould frequently conftitute:the. Bodies, of any Species of Au- 
mals. In, theſe and the li r «gs, ef gt hg 


ſiders them, can be one 1 ind, which Side to take, 
nor at all waver in his Aﬀent.. en there gan he no 
Suppaſition, - (the Thing i in its 62 Ni indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Feſtimony of Witneſſes) that there 
is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of fa atteſted 3 
which by Enquiry, is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
900 Foun the ach a Man at Rene as Fullus n all 
ſuch Caſes I ſay, I think it is not in any rational Wer 
to refuſe his Aſſent: But that it 9 
with: ſuch: Probabilities, In other leſs 8 7555 Caſes, 
is in a Man s Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent; and perhaps, con- 


tent himſelf with the 'Pioofs' he has, if they fayour the Opi- 


nion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and ſo op 
from farther Search.- But that a Man ſhould afford. his Aſſent 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, 
ſeems ta me utterly Pei ade and as impoſſible, as it is. 
2 N the: ſans": Thing, probable. and improbable at the 
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true, where he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
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It this be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
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ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive,” no more avoid kiiow: 
ing it, than I can Avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn 


my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what! upon 
full. e I find the moſt — I cannot deny 
my Aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge; 
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here the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aſſent, 


where the Probability manifeſtly appears upon due Confide- 


ration of all the Meaſures of it; yet 'we can hinder both Kiidwy- 


ledge and Aſſent, by flopping our Enquiry, and not employing bur 
F > 9 $f 4 the th of any T ub. If wire me * 1g 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Caſe be a 
Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 
Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient Hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Czſar # Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
_ himſelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard'the 
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| ; avoid aſſenting, or ning it to be true, where he perceives 
an he can avoid knowing it to be 
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. Find, that it dhe embracing of Tro 
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Opinions of their,own.: Sl 4 3 oo ; have 
think, that they took them. 5 9 a he. Knit 
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being eitber, First, Phe N. ature 
of Things, as they are in i ad > their Relations, and, their 
Manner of Operation: Or,, Secondly, That which Man hi 
ought to do, as a rational and. voluntary Agent, far the Attain- 
ment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Ee al The 
Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge: of both 7 | 
amd the other of theſe- is attained and communicated ;: ink 
9 8 may be: divided pp into theſe ibree Sarts + +l 
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J The a of Things 85 
Wei ach pe Wedel Sons, Ens Pp 
Fred, ons, Propertſes, * Fo 705 rations, WIRE barge, > 
F mean not only Matter and Boop, but Spirits 
alſo, Which have their proper Natitres; Oonititurions, and Opel 
rations, as well as Bodies. Fhis, in little more/entarged 
Setiſe of ene Word Teal! be, f natural Philoſophy.) The 
End of I ig bare ſpeculative Truth, and v bhatſbe ver cam at- 
for N Eft a . under this Branchg'whes 
it be God cl its, Bodies,” or ah 
= chile ee ro — unomgs; - ure; „ * ee 
| Wer vighe 4. 2 if 
ng our 7: oh ara for” Secondly © 71 
85 Aer ns 25 T Things zood and useful. . Braftical b- 
ee 2 this Head, is ba5 
Eibe, which is th ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Menſures of 
hunian' Actions, ich lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
raftiſe them. he End of this is not bare Speculstion, and 
e of Truth; but Right, and a er r err 
A noise 2 
3 ied; The tpid Branch mey % 1 05 
called u be, or the Doctrine Signs, the Shih, l 
moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly Tutaertul. 
enough termed alſo Ay, Logick ; the Buſineſs | 
whereof is to conſider the Þ ny of Signs the Mind makes 
uſe of for the Underſtanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others, For ſuce the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none & them, be Yeſide ifelf, preſent. to the 
Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the Thing it conſidlers, ſhould be preſent 
to it: And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas 
that makes one Man's. Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor-laidp any where but in the 
Memory, 2 no very füre R Repoſſto 7 therefore to conimunt- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
fat but own Uſe, Signs of out eat are alſo neceſſary: Thoſe 
whith Men have” ound moſt convenient, and therefore ges. 
mi make Uſe” of, are articulate Sounds. The: Confide> 
ration then of Ideas and Wards, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take à Viewiof Human Knowledge infthe 


N whole Extent of it. And 12 if they were diſtin — 
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to; and duly conſidered; they would ald is. . 
Sort of Logick and Critick, than ie we have been hitherto 


acquainted We | 

E - Shi ene 75 me the fr 2 moſt ge- 
This is the neral, as well ar natural Diviſion of the Ob- 
Ant Diviſion jects 'of our Underſtanding. For a'Man can em- 
of the Objects ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
of Knowledge. the Contemplatien of re for 

* the Diſcoyery of ruth, or 

in his own Power, which are his own Actions, for the At- 
tainment of his own Ends; or the Sig the Mind makes 
Uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the. right Order- 
ing of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 
ix. Things as. they are in themſelves knowable: Actions as 
they depend on us, in order to Happineſs; and the right 
Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Cel different, 
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